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The American Jewish Chron- 
icle prints the following: One 
gets from it a fresh impres- 
sion of the confusion of Jewish religious 
life on the New York East Side: 


“With the approach of Rosh Hashonah 
a new and ugly trade springs up in the 
Jewish district,—the synagogue trade. 
Men who all the year round have no 
connection with Jewish religious life 
suddenly become anxious to provide the 
masses with synagogue services on Rosh 
Hashonah, and for this purpose enter 
the synagogue business. They hire halls 
which are in no way fit for synagogues. 
They also hire ‘rabbis’ to preach and re- 
cite the prayers and they then sell places 
in the improvised synagogues at high 
prices. When the holidays are over they 
have money in their pockets and the wor- 
shipers have peace in their souls. This 
entire synagogue traffic is shameful.” 


American 
Notes. 


The Immigration and Foreign Com- 
munity department of the Y. W. C. A. 
of the Pacific coast has opened a club- 
room for Chinese girls in a San Fran- 
cisco building formerly occupied by a 
corner saloon and a little dark drug 
store. Now there is “a large bright 
sunny room with bright chintz hangings, 
dainty curtains, willow furniture, a good 
piano and a sewing machine.” Chinese 
girls in native dress took entire charge 
of the opening evening. The club will 
be the center for the Chinese young 
women resident in the city or traveling 
through San Francisco between China 
and their school or college destination. 
Already a membership campaign for 
this first Chinese Y. W. C. A. in Amer- 
ica has ‘brought in the names of 288 
Chinese girls. 


The churches of the Disciples of 
Christ in the United States have initiated 
a movement to raise a fund of $6,300,000 
for mission expansion. Of this $4,200,000 
has already been subscribed. It is hoped 
by June first, 1918, to complete the sub- 


scription. Parallel with this financial 
campaign another is being developed for 
the enlistment of volunteers and for the 
introduction of the Every Member Can- 
vass. 


An offer of $5000 has been made to 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, conditioned on the raising of 
$50,000, for the furnishing of free copy 
to the newspapers of Japan, China and 
Korea. This copy is to be effectively 
and interestingly written and is to aim 
directly at the conversion of souls. A 
column in a secular weekly newspaper 
for a year costs little, but reaches a 
multitude of readers, many of whom 
could hardly be gotten at in any other 
way. If this offer is taken up, the same 
gentleman stands ready to make a still 
larger offer for newspaper evangelism in 
other heathen lands. 


There are 950 Bohemian children in 
the Sunday school of the Jan Hus Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. The pastor, 
Doctor Pisek, in order to lend a Slavonic - 
atmosphere to church and parish home, 
has fitted out various rooms in Slavonic 
style. Here are remarkable exhibitions 
of Slavonic embroideries and china. A 
chorus of seventy voices sings Bohemian 
folk songs on festival occasions. 


Tuer CLUB Room, CHINESE Y. W. C. A. 
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The approaching Luther centenary is 
to be counter-celebrated by the opposi- 
tion. Father Ryan of St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., insists, in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, that “by the end of 
the year Martin Luther will be better 
known than some of his followers bar- 
gain for. Quite possibly there will be 
this day twelvemonth thoughtful Luthe- 
rans regretting that there ever was a 
celebration at all. .... It is our duty 
to labor for the final undoing of the 
Reformation and to hasten the day when 
the whole miserable crew of reformers 
will be as dead as the Gnostics.” 


On the eleventh and twelfth of Febru- 
ary last, the first convention for the 
Propagation of the Hebrew Language 
was held in New York. For a decade 
or more, Jewish scholars in Europe and 
America have been agitating for the re- 
vival of Hebrew study among Jewish 
children. As a consequence many thou- 
sands of young men and women in New 
York alone speak this formerly “dead” 
language. One resolution was passed in 
a storm of applause. This proposed that 
Hebrew, the Jewish national language, 


should be added as an elective course | 


to the curriculum of the public schools 
of America. 


The Baptist Standard of Texas reports 
the existence of a few theological ante- 
diluvians in that state. From their min- 
utes it quotes this statement of Hardshell 
wisdom. “This Association forever dis- 
claims all connection with any missionary 
society, by whatever name it may be 
called. No church shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted into this union until she shall have 
first produced satisfactory evidence of her 
being opposed to all missionary schemes.” 
After this we are not surprised that the 
eleven churches in the Association did 
not receive in the year past a single new 
member and that the total contributions 
reported from all its churches amounted 
to but $12! 

The great northward exodus of South- 
ern negroes presents a new problem to 
the over-problemed churches of our 
Northern cities. These newcomers, esti- 
mated at at least 250,000, are like a huge 
aggregation of sheep, inéxperienced, un- 
acclimated, obsessed with the idea that 
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New Jersey and the adjacent states are 
a new Canaan, “where the fritters fall 
off the trees into the syrup.” They form 
the natural prey of the saloon, whose 
constituency has been somewhat reduced 
by the departure to Europe of large 
blocks of Italian and Slavic proletariat. 
And the saloon has not been slow to 
profit by the occasion. The brothel, too, 
has laid hands on many negro girls of 
the exodus. Yet these people are Prot- 
estants, often brethren in our churches, 
in many cases fired with the hope of 
better educational advantages and a freer 
political development. One regrets their 
ill-advised migration. But at least it con- 
stitutes a call for two things,—the im- 
provement of the status of the negro in 
the South, so that he will be satisfied 
with his natural home, and the extinction 
of the saloon in the North,—that insti- 
tution which makes tenfold difficult of 
settlement every one of our social prob- 
lems. 


The Hindman Settlement in the Ken- | 


tucky mountains is led by two devoted 
women, May Stone and Ruth Hunting- 
ton, who are undertaking many lines of 
effort to make life more wholesome and 
more intelligent among the mountaineers. 
For seventeen years they have carried 
on extensive work in the remoter homes. 
Miss Van Meter, an assistant who has 
been with them lately, has visited 546 
farm homes instructing the people in 
sanitation, sewing, canning and other 
practical things. Girls have walked 
seven miles each way for four hours of 
sewing instruction and then back to get 
supper and put the babies to bed. One 
little girl of thirteen, in a canning club, 
put up 174 quarts of beans, corn, toma- 
toes, apples, berries and sweet potatoes, 
stowing them for safety in a hole under 
two loose planks in the floor. Up to the 
time of this innovation the family had 
subsisted on an unvarying diet of corn 
bread and hog products. In nine months 
Miss Van Meter rode-nearly 2000 miles 
on horseback in this apostolate of 
practical culture. Last February when 
the country schools had closed, a Mid- 
winter Extension Course was offered at 
the settlement for ambitious girls who 
could not go further or stay longer away 
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at school. They were offered instruc- 
tion in sewing, weaving, cooking, home 
nursing, English geography, chicken rais- 
ing, dairying, etc., for which they were 
to pay a fee of two dollars in money, 
produce or work. Girls from the re- 
motest districts flocked in to learn all 
they could in a month. The course was 
a great success. 


A model Sunday school along “ad- 
vanced” lines has been installed, with 
the consent of the Harvard overseers, 
in Appleton Chapel at Harvard. Its 
nucleus is a group of some thirty chil- 
dren of professors. This number is 
brought up to eighty by outsiders. We 
have no first-hand knowledge of this 
enterprise but take the following state- 
ments from an article in the Boston 
Herald of March 26. Doctrines are not 
to be mentioned. (Poor “doctrines!” 
Reduced to the class of “uncleanness and 
covetousness,—not to be named among 
you as saints.”) “Nothing is to be 
passed over in silence or to be blinked 
at.” Most of the children (who range 
from three to fourteen years) have never 
been to Sunday school before. Prof. 
H. W.-Holmes, a chief promoter, is 
quoted as saying, “The children will 
probably attend college (i.e., Harvard) and 
grow up in its (religiously?) rarefied atmos- 
phere, and perhaps they will never at- 
tend any church.” “The children are ex- 
pected to weigh the pros and cons for 
themselves and to arrive at their own con- 
clusions,” so the Herald’s article tells us. 
“A case in point occurred recently in 
the older boys’ class. One fourteen- 
year-old youth exclaimed to the class 
at large: ‘Fellers, there isn’t any God, 
any more than there’s a Santa Claus. 
He’s one of those things they tell to 
children. When we grow up we'll be 
taught the difference.’” 

Prof, Francis J. Child, a Harvard pro- 
fessor of the last generation, once said 
of an agnostic colleague, “Poor man, he 
does not know the joy of teaching his 
own children to pray.” Since then the 
advance has been rapid. Now we are in 
the full blaze of atheistic enlightenment 
displayed in Professor Leuba’s account 
of professorial religion or rather irre- 
ligion. The fathers are eating sour 
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grapes. What will be the fate of the 
children’s teeth! 


Dr. Juston Cubilo, at one time a pro- 
fessor in law at the University of Mon- 
tevideo, now secretary of the Supreme 
Court of Uruguay, is active in religious 
and social work in many directions. He 
is a local preacher of the Methodist 
church, a superintendent of a Sunday 
school, director of the normal training 
class for Sunday school children and 
contributor to the religious publications 
Now he has added to 
these responsibilities the position of 
chairman of the Continental Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of South America. His activities in 
temperance work have made the Anti- 
Alcohol Society of Uruguay the most 
effective and influential in South Amer- 
ica. Foreign Mail writes of this remark- 
able and useful man: 

“As president of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, he has 
struggled for those humanitarian prin- 
ciples on which the society is based; as 
president of the Society of the Friends 
of Popular Education, he has had promi- 
nent part in the secularization and prog- 
ress of public education; as director of 
the Atheneum, he furnished the most 
prominent scientific and literary institu- 
tion of the country something of his prac- 
tical and active spirit; as a member of 
the Municipal Board he always strenu- 
ously supported the real interests of the 
public; as a practising lawyer he has al- 
ways stood for and defended justice, 
reason and right.” 

-The North Dakota Sunday School 
Association is taking up the subject of 
Scripture memorization in earnest. In 
order to stimulate young people to this 
way of storing the mind, it offered a 
free trip to its annual association meet- 
ing at Devil’s Lake to any boy or girl 
memorizing twenty-five selected chap- 
ters. One boy who fulfilled all the con- 
ditions, Arthur Cram of the Methodist 
church at Renville, kept at his task daily, 
although he was much occupied with his 
school work. When spring came he had 
to be in the field from early to late. 
Nevertheless he committed seven chap- 
ters while riding the plow and reviewed 
all the chapters in the same way. His 
ride to the convention was his first ex- 
perience of railway journey. 
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The Presbyterian General Assembly 
appointed a committee for the due cele- 
bration of the Four Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Opening of the Reformation. 
This committee calls upon pastors to 
make preparation for the presentation of 
the subject to their people, and offers 
for distribution lists of topics for lectures 
and of books. One of these, Boehmer’s 
“Life of Luther,’ is offered for sale at 
twenty-five cents at the depositaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Human 
society owes more to the Reformation 
than to any other episode in history since 
the birth of Christ,—clericals and ritual- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Its great teaching and great incidents 
should be ever again recalled to the 
minds of Christians. The Puritans of 
Cromwell’s time were wont to call it 
“the Blessed Reformation” and they had 
reason enough for so doing. Because 
of the tragic situation in Europe it will 
be more difficult to celebrate it properly 
than it otherwise would have been. But 
William the Second should not, with all 
the other evil he has done, prejudice 
by his courses the minds of men against 
his great countryman. The clouds which 
hang heavy cannot obscure the mighty 
mountain bulk of Luther. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Evangelistic Committee of New York 
City publishes twenty-five pages of testi- 
mony concerning the results of their 
summer campaigns. A Jewish rabbi tes- 
tified that many of his people whose 
faith in God had been wavering and who 
had been drifting into atheism had been 
helped in the meetings in a tent near 
his synagogue. Another writes: “When 
we began Hungarian meetings on East 
79th Street, two years ago, the disturbance 
was so great that it was difficult for the 
speaker to make himself heard. When 
we began the meetings this year the 
people were waiting eagerly for them. 
There has been no disturbance. The 
community has been changed.” Mr. 
Riggio, pastor of the Jefferson Park 
Methodist Church, says: “Our work here 
was discouraging in the beginning, but 
since the Evangelistic Committee began 
to help us the people are coming and 


are thoroughly interested. We have re- 
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ceived twenty-six men into the church 
from the street meetings. Thirty-five 
new families are coming to the church 
as a result of the open-air meetings.” 
Among other incidents reported, the 
following may be mentioned: “A man 


converted in our work in 1905 has been_ 


an active Christian ever since. One 
night while he was working as a watch- 
man in a factory a man attempted to 
enter the building. He caught him 
crawling through a window and, cover- 
ing him with his revolver, demanded his 
weapon. When it was given over, he 
said, still covering him with his gun, 
“Tf you were right with God you would 
not be doing this.” The man replied, 
“No.” Then the watchman said, “Well, 
Jesus Christ forgave the thief on the 
cross and He will forgive you.” Tears 
came into the man’s eyes. Later he was 
truly converted and is now living a 
straight Christian life. 


Another remarkable contrast can be 
found in the fact that Mr. S. J. Chuan, 
Yale 1914, volunteered for two months’ 
service among the troops on the Ameri- 
can frontier. Mr. Chuan is unquestion- 
ably the first Chinese missionary 
among American troops. According to 
the North American Student there is not a 
phase of our student life in which the 
Chinese students in American Colleges 
are not creditably represented.—in athlet- 
ics, debating, music and all the rest. 
These Chinese Christian Associations 
for North America have enlisted nearly 
600 student members. 


Exegetical 
Notes. 


Mr. Schor, a Hebrew Chris- 
tian who has published a little 
book entitled “Palestine and the 
Bible,’ makes a suggestive comment on the 
verse, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” City gates in the East are, he tells 
us, closed at sunset, but in these gates is 
usually cut a smaller door which can be 
opened for late comers. This is often 
large enough for even a camel to squeeze 
through. Loaded, however, the beast stops 
and can get no further. Its burden of 
corn or forage or wood is an effectual 
check upon entrance; so with the money 
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of the rich man. It is a burden impinging 
upon the gateposts of which he must dis- 
. embarrass himself if- he is to enter the 


. a Kingdom. 


rian Church in the Philippines, reports 
that in recent elections in one province 
the governor chosen, the congressman, 
the mayors of five of the most important 


MB sunday 


not 


It will come as a sur- 
prise to many to learn 
that the First Presby- 
terian Church of Rio de Janeiro has at 
present 1300 members. Further than 
this, five branch churches have been 
developed from it into self-supporting 
churches. Under the efficient leader- 
ship of the Rev. Alvaro dos Reis this 
church has been largely responsible for 
the building and maintenance of the Rio 
de Janeiro Evangelical Hospital and sup- 
ports a flourishing mission in Portugal. 
Mr. dos Reis edits the leading evan- 
gelical weekly of Brazil, which bears 
the good name of O Puritano. 


Latin American 
Notes. 


Prof. Eduardo Monteverde, the lead- 
ing educator of Uruguay, is on Sundays 
the superintendent of the Methodist 
school in Montevideo. Dr. 
Monteverde is an engineer by profes- 
sion, having been city engineer of 
Montevideo, professor of mathematics 
in the University of Uruguay, author of 
text-books, a prominent figure in the 
political life of the country and, to cap 
all, the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Montevideo. This fine and useful man 
has a family of eleven beautiful chil- 
dren. : 


The Methodist Mission reports that 
many of its ministers in Mexico have 
been called to important government 
positions, especially in the department 
of education. Fifty per cent of the 
teachers graduated from its schools are 
now employed in government schools 
from Sonora to Yucatan. The govern- 
ment continues to suppress Roman 
Catholic churches. Thus one large 
church building in Merida, Yucatan, has 
been given to the Masons, on condition 
that they alter the front so that it should 
look like a church. This was 
promptly done. The common people 
accept the expulsion of their former 


spiritual guides without concern. 


Silliman Institute, the splendid char- 
acter-building college of the Presbyte- 


t cities and two vice-mayors were all once 


students in Silliman classrooms. 


The MSS. of East The English 
and West and Women. medizevalists who 

have lately raised 
strident voices against women speaking in 
churches are the apostolic successors of 
the authors of the Clementine Homilies, 
who insisted that man has immortality di- 
rectly but woman only  secondarily,— 
through her children. “Man is all truth; 
woman is all deceit,” said these Asiatic- 
minded forgers. Mr. Buchanan believes 
that the received text has suffered at their 
hands. In various passages it pushes the 
women into the background. The Hunting- 
ton Codex on the other hand is more 
natural and more Christian. Thus in the 
story of Lazarus while our version reads, 
“But Lazarus was one of them that sat 
at the table with him” (John xii. 2), the 
Huntington Codex says: 


“The Lord Jesus came with His disci- 
ples from Jerusalem to Bethany. There- 
fore the sisters of Lazarus whom He had 
raised up made Him a supper and they 
sat down to meat with the Lord Jesus 
and His Disciples. And Lazarus the 
brother sat at the table with his sisters.” 


Doctor Buchanan also sets in parallel 
the two readings of Luke xviii. 15 and 16. 


The Western MSS. reads: 


“And certain women brought their chil- 
dren to be blessed by the Lord Jesus. And 
the Scribes and Pharisees scolded the 
women. But He said to the Scribes, ‘Suffer 
the women to bring the children unto 
Me. Such in spirit are the disciples of 
the Saviour of spirits.’” 


“Here is the picture,” remarks Mr. 
Buchanan, “after an Oriental hand such as 
framed the Clementine Homilies had re- 
touched it: ‘But Jesus called them [masc.] 
and said: “Suffer little children to come 
unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ No mention is made of the 
mothers.” 

One striking fact about the new MSS. 
is that they do not speak of hell fire. 
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Porto Rico and 
Prohibition. 


The Rev. A. R. Thomp- 
son of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Porto Rico 
writes us of a remarkable movement among 
the people of the island both in and out- 
side the churches. The new Federal Act 
for Porto Rico, besides giving citizenship, 
presented the new citizens with a prohibi- 
tion law. This, however, can be repealed 
by a majority vote,—l0 per cent of the 
voters being able to call such an election. 
The licoristas (drinksellers) will demand 
a vote on the sixteenth of next July. 

Remarkably enough, however, the Porto 
Ricans are showing an immense apprecia- 
tion of the chance to clean up the island. 
Mr. Thompson describes the movement of 
sentiment as a prairie fire. In Yauco there 
has been a mass meeting on the public 
plaza attended by thousands all in favor 
of prohibition. At Mayaguez a number of 
meetings have been held. That on Monday 
night was so crowded that a quarter 
of the people had to stand and an over- 
flow meeting was held on the plaza. Tues- 
day night there was another meeting with 
800 out. Wednesday night another in a 
different part of the city and on the street; 
Thursday, one in the city hall. This was 
for women. “An enthusiastic member, 
wife of a former member of the island’s 
Congress, made the motion that a letter 
be sent to the distillers asking them that 
they take no action against the extermina- 
tion of liquor in the island and pledging 
Porto Rican women to indemnify them with 
their savings in dresses and otherwise.” 
The Masonic lodges are, as an organiza- 
tion, out against the drinksellers. The 
socialists are all on fire for prohibition; 
the Federation of Labor also. These latter 
people threaten to tear down any platform 
built for “wet” orators. 

The Puerto Rico Evangelico prints a 
page of similar items. At Barranquitas 
almost the whole town is prohibitionist. 
A paper signed by the Protestant pastor, 
the Catholic priest and the liquor sellers 
themselves (!) comes out for prohibition. 
At Hatillo the prohibitionist committee has 
on its membership the judge, chief of 
police, principal of the schools, secretary 
of the municipality and collector of inter- 
nal revenues. “The Safety of the People, 
—the Supreme Law” is the title of the 
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campaign paper being circulated. In the 
Caguas District the enthusiasm is declared 
to be “tremendous.” Gurabo, Juncos and 
Aguas Buenas, towns of the vicinity, have 
gone on record as prohibitionist. Students 
in the high school of Caguas are collecting 
money, holding meetings and publishing 
articles favoring prohibition. At Juana 
Diaz the alcalde and other dignitaries are 
strong partisans of prohibition and are 
working for it. The propaganda commit- 
tee is proposing to extend its labors to 
all the villages of the neighborhood. The 
Catholic priest of this town is active. 

Such news coming from all over the 
island seems to indicate that Porto Rico, 
which spends $14,000,000 in alcoholic drinks 
yearly, while her people are in many places 
on the edge of chronic famine, is to enter 
upon a new era of temperance and pros- 
perity. The reaction of all this on mis- 
sion work in the island will soon be ap- 
parent. 


Brief Notes 
from Abroad. twenty-five thousand 
French priests who entered 
the army have been killed. An article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes reproduces 
some of the letters of these priest soldiers. 
Some seem very satisfied with bloody 
work. Other more sensitive souls feel 
the terrible contradiction of a Christian 
at war. “One sorrow, painful at times, 
I have. It is the thought of dying, kill- 
ing other men. For this I find it hard 
to find consolation. I should so much 
have preferred to become a stretcher- 
bearer and to die at least saving the lives 
of others. But what would you? When 
I throw myself into the bayonet charge 
it is with the words, ‘Thy kingdom come; 
thy will be done.’ ” 

Another describes humorously how the 
war has thrown men of all points of 
view together. On the retreat from 
Charleroi, “four of us, one evening,—the 
Protestant pastor, a rabbi, an officer who 
called himself a freethinker and myself,— 
had the good fortune to find a bed and 
a mattress. We drew lots quickly. The 
pastor slept with the Rabbi (the Old and 
New Testament) and the dogma which I 
represent stretched itself alongside free- 
thought. At the end of two minutes 
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there was a marvelous concert, which no ~ 


Congress of Religions ever equaled.” 


Mr. Cecil Chesterton, one of the few 
anti-Semites in England, has expressed 
himself in favor of the establishment of 
a Zionist State. 


At the time when the modern world 
is cracking and rending and millions of 
unoffending people are suffering unparal- 
leled agonies, the head of the Roman 
church engages in customary ritual triv- 
ialities. The twenty-first of January is 
the festival of St. Agnes,—a martyr of 
pagan Rome. On this day, 1917, Bene- 
dict XV blessed with the usual so- 
lemnity two little lambs brought to him 
by the rectors of the Basilica of St. 
Agnes Outside the Walls. These lambs 
were then turned over to the sisters of 
the Convent of St. Cecilia in Trastevere 
who will rear them and send their wool 
back to Rome to make into pallia for the 
archbishops. The blessing of the lambs 
implies plenary indulgence for them. 
From what, it would be hard to decide. 


Still come the agonizing cries from 
Armenia. Yet the East is whitening, too, 
for this is undoubtedly the last as well 
as the worst massacre that Armenia will 
have to face. Let us therefore tide the 
Armenians over this-crisis for their sakes 
and- tor, Christ's, (Let us back up our 
American missionaries who are at their 
posts, living or dead, for twelve have 
already perished of typhus and exposure. 
“We are in a position of terrible respon- 
sibility,’ writes one. “Hundreds of thou- 
sands are dependent upon us for a little 
bread day by day.” “Many thousands of 
families have been coming from dur- 
ing the last few days. I saw them com- 
ing like flocks of sheep from the moun- 
tains amid the rains and snows.” “Great 
droves of Armenian women are coming 
in from the villages; they walk from 
several hours’ to two or three days’ 
journey, bringing orphans with them.” 
Consul Willoughby Smith “appeals in 
behalf of forty thousand fatherless chil- 
dren awaiting your answer.” At Erivan, 
7000 are in orphanages but 10,000 more 
still await help. One writes from the 
Lebanon: “Your friend, Rev. , fasted 
twenty days in order to give some food 
to the hungry people and at last he 
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died a martyr.” Work is being provided 
for those who can work. At Erivan, 
1200 refugee women are making clothes. 
Already they have finished 5000 men’s 
suits. 


The Romeward march in the Anglican 
church proceeds apace. A recent Me- 
morial signed by no less than one thou- 
sand priests declares that compliance 
with any restriction upon the faithful in 
the matter of devotion to the Reserved 
Sacrament “cannot rightly be demanded 
and will not be given.” Thus are the 
bishops flaunted by those who see in bishops 
one if not the chief essential element of a 
church. In many English churches the 
Reserved Sacrament is kept under such 
conditions that members of the congre- 
gation may and do in fact visit it and 
say their prayers before it. This prac- 
tice is flat mutiny against the rubrics of 
the English church. Yet the bishop of 
London apparently acquiesces, saying, 
“you might just as well have stood in 
Palestine in the path of 50,000 who 
thought our Lord was in a certain house, 
as resist what is at least the same num- 
ber of people who wish to lay their 
burdens at His feet to-day (ie., kneel 
before the host).” 

Mr. Pollard, the great Methodist 
apostle to the Miaos (aboriginal tribes- 
people of Yunnan), who died last year, 
had a son who has by his brilliant mathe- 
matical attainments taken the position of 
wrangler in Cambridge University. 


El Cristiano of Madrid prints a letter 
from the evangelical pastor at San Se- 
bastian, Spain, in which are given par- 
ticulars of a recent instance of body 
snatching on the part of the priests of 
his city. A little girl of twelve, daughter 
of members of his church and a pupil 
in the evangelical school, died and was 
to be buried in the civil cemetery. When, 
however, the cortége reached the burial 


’ place it was turned back by the authori- 


ties who obliged interment in the Ro- 
man Catholic cemetery. This was done 
on the ground that the girl in her in- 
fancy had been baptized by a priest! Yet 
her later life was wholly Protestant in 
sentiment as well as in environment. 
Such are Rome’s triumphs! So grue- 
some is her spirit! When appeal was 
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made to the governor of San Sebastian 
all the satisfaction the parents could get 
was the statement, “It is the dogmatic 
teaching (of the church) that baptism 
imprints a character and creates a bond 
which can only be broken by abjuration. 
Hence the right of the church to claim 
the body of the girl Leocricia cannot 
be denied. Neither can the parental 
power over the child be adduced, since 
this ends with its death. Rights ruled by 
civil legislation can never displace a per- 
fect spiritual right.” This case will be 
taken up by the Evangelical Alliance. 


One of the first acts of the present 
Pope upon his accession to the papacy 
was to reorganize the Catholic political 
party in Italy. This had fallen into con- 
tending factions,—moderates who wished 
to avoid conflict with the Italian gov- 
ernment and “integralists,’ more papist 
than the Pope himself. Benedict in his 
first Encyclical announced that “the cap- 
ital réason of all the wrongs in human 


society of to-day is the heretical doc- 


trine that recognizes as source of author- 
ity the will of the people.” It is obvious 
that the Vatican does not mean to flirt 
with Demos as in the days of Leo 
XIII. The organization of the Italian 
Catholic party is strictly hierarchical. Its 
powers are concentrated in the hands of 
a committee of eleven, the chairman of 
which is appointed by the Pope. Eight 
of this committee are noblemen. In all 
its programme and statutes the word de- 
mocracy is tabooed. The subcommittees 
in the local dioceses are similarly or- 
ganized, the chairmen being appointed 
by the bishop. The Electoral Union is 
the political department of the party. 
No Catholic can become a candidate for 
political office without being indorsed by 
the Union and no Catholic, under penalty 
of sin, can vote for candidates other than 
the ones indorsed by the Union. This is 
the theoretical position. Actually the 
Catholic vote is thrown to other can- 
didates who, however, are first obliged 
to promise assent to various measures 
on the Catholic programme. The party 
has its organization of women, although 
the Italian women are non-voters, and 
an association for the support of “the 
good press,” good, of course, in the 
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sense of committed to Roman Catholic 
control. 


Since Dr. Campbell Morgan began his 
ministry in 1904, the contributions from 
Westminster Chapel to the London Mis- 
sionary Society have risen from £6 to 
over £1000. This has been brought about 
in the following way: The annual mis- 
sionary sermon has been abandoned and 
a missionary sermon on the third Sunday 
of each month has been substituted. The 
church has appropriated one tenth of all 
its contributions to missions. A mis- 
sionary Sunday school is held on each 
Sunday morning, devoting the time al- 
most entirely to the study of missions. 
Lastly, every member, on coming into 
membership, is asked to subscribe sys- 
tematically. 


The Rev. W. E. Addis, recently de- 


ceased in England, made various inter- 


esting migrations in his long ecclesiasti- 
cal career. The son of a Free Church of 
Scotland minister, he went to Oxford, 
joined the English State Church and 
passing upward through the higher 
grades of Anglicanism finally blossomed 
into a priest of Rome. He was parish 
priest at Sydenham from 1878 to 1888 
and with Thomas Arnold, another con- 
vert, produced the “Catholic Dictionary,” 
a Roman classic, now in its ninth edi- 
tion. Both Addis and Arnold, however, 
finally seceded from Romanism, Addis 
to become a Unitarian minister. For 
seven years he was minister in the High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham. In 1898 
he was appointed Professor of Old 
Testament Criticism at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1901 he was received 
back into the English church and be- 
came a curate of All Saints, Oxford. 
Doctor Addis was a distinguished scholar, 
the author of “Hebrew Religion and the 
Rise of Judaism under Ezra” and other 
important works. 


Thousands of the Kabyles and Arabs 
of North Africa have settled in the 
poorer quarters of Paris and in its 
suburbs. Ten thousand of these are at 
present engaged in the munition factories 
and even before the war great numbers 
found employment in the sugar refineries. 
One sees them in the evenings in the 
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southeast quarter of Paris, huddled to- 
gether in shabby cafés, and eating houses, 
idling or strolling about and giving to this 
section of the French metropolis much 
of the appearance of an Algerian city. 
A clean, respectable, temperance hotel 
managed by a Kabyle-speaking mission- 
ary could do a vast deal of good for 
these strange uprooted exotics. Mr. 
S. H. Anderson, a well-known mission- 
ary in Paris, relates the conversion and 
baptism of one of this class. This was 
due chiefly to the study of the New 
Testament. The convert was baptized 
recently in the French Baptist Church in 
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Rue de Lille, after answering clearly the 
questions put to him by the brethren. 
He is a volunteer soldier in the French 
army drafted into the Hospital Train 
Service which carries the wounded from 
the war zone to all parts of France. He 
has abandoned his Moslem name of Si 
El Khider for the Christian one of 
André, and his great desire now is the 
evangelization of the North African Mo- 
hammedans settled in and about the city. 


The Baptist Missionary Society, for 
the first time in many years, closed its 
accounts, in the second year of the war, 
without a deficit. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


A Strategic Work in South China. 
Canton Christian College is a new foun- 
dation but it is rapidly forging to the 
front. 


a primarily to its method of using English 


af for the vernacular of instruction. 


This 
could not have been attempted two dec- 
ades ago. To-day, however, the de- 
mand for the language is insistent. The 
students seem to acquire a working 
knowledge of English comfortably well 
and the American instructors are in this 
way able to begin their work as soon 
as they land in China. The number of 
foreign instructors in China who know 
Chinese sufficiently well to lecture in 
Chinese and to mingle freely with their 
pupils in their games and out of class, 
is far below the demand. By the C. C. C. 
method the young American instructor, 
full of Christian life and athletic vigor, 
is able to imprint his personality quickly 
and directly upon his students through 
the medium of his own tongue. The 
consequence is that the Canton College 


‘has in a brief period raised up a re- 


markable group of young Chinese to 
serve as Christian educators, professional 
men and leaders in public life. “This 
autumn,” writes Mr. House in the Chinese 
Recorder, “Canton Christian College will 
have on its staff five graduates of its 
middle school who are graduates of 
American colleges. Four of these have 
studied in Teachers College, New York, 
and three have taken postgraduate work 


Its remarkable successes are due 


there. These five splendidly prepared, 
devoted, young people and others like 
them will soon be doing in Chinese for 
the people of South China whatever 
needs to be done, as no foreigner could 
ever hope to do it. Sixty of our for- 
mer students well trained in Chinese, 
educated in English, are now in America 
taking the best in education that America 
has to give.” They are a body of Chris- 
tian patriots who look forward to careers 
of service for China and for Christ. 
Eighty per cent of the 450 students in 
the college are from leading Chinese 
homes untouched by Christian influences. 
During the past five years 200 have be- 
come devoted followers of Christ and 
vigorous working members of various 
mission churches in the vicinity of the 
college. 

“Consider,” continues Mr. House, “the 
great economic value of a policy which 
enables even a young school without 
Chinese-speaking foreign teachers to 
rapidly and surely train a body of the 
finest kind of highly qualified teachers 
and leaders, to say nothing of so winning 
the confidence and appreciation of the 
Chinese that, aside from their fees, their 
gifts are almost poured out in its assist- 
ance. Who supposes that such a school 
as Canton Christian College could have 
been built in a dozen years doing its 
work in Chinese with little to start on 
and no church board back of it?” 
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CARPENTER SHOP, JARO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Silliman and Jaro. Two _ mission 
schools modeled largely on Hampton- 
Tuskegee lines are doing a revolutionary 
work of education in the Philippines. Sil- 
liman Institute was founded by American 
Presbyterians in 1909; the Jaro Industrial 
School by American Baptists four years 
later. Both are nearly self-supporting. 
Apart from the salaries of the missionaries, 
Silliman received from America but $925 
of its $25,000 budget. All benches, desks, 
tables and other furniture for the public 
schools of a large district in the Philip- 
pines have been turned out in the Jaro 
workshops. The quality of this school’s 
products stands so high that they ac- 
tually received a bronze medal for the 
best furniture exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Jaro boys are organ- 
ized into a self-governing republic; athlet- 
ics are fostered; the school has its own 
church, ministered to by one of the stu- 
dents. Practically all those leaving the 
school are Christians. There are now 569 
boys in residence at Jaro, learning farm- 
ing, cabinetmaking, tailoring, etc. 

Silliman with a somewhat larger attend- 
ance has sawmill and iron-working ma- 
chinery, smithy, printing presses, an ice 
plant and a farm of fifty acres. The school 
is a veritable melting pot. Catalino, son 
of the famous mountain bandit Cosillo, 
studies alongside of the son of the ex- 
governor of the province and of a son of 
the wealthiest sugar-planter in Negros. 


Two sons of Aguinaldo are students here. 
The school does not have to hunt up 
recruits. So crowded is the attendance that 
at night every available square foot of floor 


space besides tables and verandas is cov- ‘? 


ered with sleeping boys. Indeed, the school 
has to protect itself against fathers who 
seek to get in their boys after these have 
failed elsewhere. Here surely they will be 
made over! Since the doors of this school 
opened fifteen years ago 5000 young men 
have received training. 


Popular Appreciation: New Openings. 
The people of the whole province are proud 
of the school. The provincial treasurer in 
publicly addressing Mr. Speer on his re- 
cent visit said: 


“Silliman Institute has opened the door 
of opportunity to countless young people 
eager to obtain a liberal Christian educa- 
tion. The untiring efforts of Doctors Hib- 
bard and Langheim can never be rewarded. 
Their devotion to their noble work has 
extended the fame of Silliman Institute to 
a degree that it can no longer accommodate 
all those who ask for admission. What- 
ever the future reserved for this country 
the work of Silliman Institute will always 
remain one of the connecting links which 
will forever unite the Filipinos with their 
benefactors, the American people.” 


The managers of the school are con- 
stantly urged by the Filipinos to open a 
girls’ department. Indeed, one girl has al- 
ready broken into the school and is now 
doing her work with tact and propriety. 


& 
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‘Many Filipinos are giving to the Extension 
Fund in the hope that this will make such 
a department possible. “There are thirty 
Chinese boys also in the school,” writes Mr. 
Speer, “representatives of the 30,000 Chi- 
nese in the island. The Christian Church 
has been able to do but little for this body 
of shrewd, prosperous, influential men. 
Who knows but that through these Chi- 
nese boys at Silliman the right approach 
may be found?” 

The American Methodist schools for Chi- 
nese boys in Malaysia certainly lend sup- 
‘port to Mr. Speer’s suggestion. 


Back to the Land. The English High 
Church Mission in India has been 
troubled, as other missions, with a sys- 
tem of education which too often has 
educated its boys away from the people 
and away from the missionary career. 
The training received has accustomed 
them to a scale of living beyond the 
purses of the ordinary mission church 


mM so that government posts or other more 


profitable situations are sought. To 
overcome this, one school, St. Martin’s, 
has been transferred from the city of 
Cawnpore to the rustic miliew of the vil- 
lage of Ghatampur. “In this city many 
Western ideas had found acceptance,” says 
a writer in The East and the West, “but 
in the village a definite return to Indian 
ways and to an Indian standard of life 
was made. The cook was dispensed 
with and the boys learned to cook for 
themselves; no sweeper was employed 
and the boys kept their own rooms 
clean; they bathed in a lake near by and 
drank from the village well and their 
city boots and shoes came off as they 
found how much lighter bare feet are 
in the foot of dust of the hot weather. 
In dress, in dialect and in delights they 
rapidly changed to the country boys 
again and Indian boys withal. English 
as a subject in school was dropped and 
they sat no longer on forms at tables but 
in country fashion on the ground. A 
church was built in which everything is 
Indian. It has a dome like, yet differ- 
ent from, a Hindu temple; and no seats, 
but the ground is carpeted with rush 
matting and printed cloth made in a vil- 
lage four miles away. The worshipers 
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kneel in Indian fashion and use the 
church every day as their place of 
prayer. After some months when the 
strangeness was worn off the results that 
we had anticipated began to appear. The 
standard of comfort having been brought 
lower than it was in the city and the 
chureh having been made the center of 
everyday life, there resulted a desire to 
speak of Christ to the Hindus in the 
village. On Saints’ days, which are 
school holidays, the school as a whole 
went a long day’s tramp with food tied 
up in handkerchiefs and sometimes 
passed through as many as ten villages 
in the day’s picnic. Soon boys and 
masters were preparing hymns in Hindi 
to sing in the villages in order to attract 
men together and to enter into conver- 
sation with them.” 


A Servant of Outcastes. The Church 
Missionary Review records the death of 
the Rev. A. J. Birkett, a devoted mis- 
sionary to the Bhils,—outcaste people of 
India. His superintendence of this work 
involved long bicycle rides of over 100 
miles weekly, not on good roads but 
over rough country paths and hilly 
tracts. Often he was obliged to walk 
long distances which he would do bare- 
footed as his Bhil brethren and living on 
the same coarse country bread which 
they ate. His death came in one of 
these journeys when he was thrown from 
a horse and drowned in the crossing of 
a mountain stream. Before going to 
India, Mr. Birkett worked as an archi- 
tect. It was natural, therefore, that it 
should be he who erected the orphanages 
for children at Lusadia and Bibadia, hos- 
pital and dispensary, buildings for day 
school children and bungalows for mis- 
sionaries. His wise establishment of co- 
operative societies brought many Bhil 
agriculturists out of hopeless debt, con- 
verting them into prosperous farmers. 
“Tn time of drought money was needed 
for the deepening of wells. This was 
also found for them and with the new sup- 
plies fields were irrigated and crops saved 
where otherwise there would have been 
inevitable rwin. Then, as time went on, 
and the orphan children grew, the lads 
were settled out on farms of their own,— 
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each being given a bullock, a piece of 
land and a good wife to help him.” 

Mr. Birkett also took a leading part 
in the establishment of a convention for 
the Christians in Nadiad. As many as 
two thousand from the different missions 
have been gathered together at times for 
instruction and the deepening of spiritual 
experience. 


How the Soil Was Made Ready in 
Korea. In the North American Student 
Dr. Homer Hulbert, for twenty years 
special adviser to the King of Korea, 
describes three incidents in the history of 
the land which served in an important 
degree to prepare the way for the com- 
ing of the Gospel. 


“Thousands of years ago, God implanted 
in Korea a legend which lies at the roots 
of Korean civilization. Whan-ung, the 
Creator, had a son named Whan-in. This 
son said to his father, ‘I wish to go 
down to earth and found a kingdom.’ 
His father gave permission and Whan-in 
came down to earth in the form of a 
wind. He breathed about a virgin and 
she brought forth a son, the Tangun, 
who founded Korean civilization, 2334 
years before Christ. When the Christian 
missionaries went to Korea and told 
about the Son of God, come down from 
heaven, the Koreans said: ‘You are 
bringing us the historical confirmation of 
a prophecy which has lain buried in our 
mythology for four thousand years. Of 
course we can believe it.’” 


Five hundred years ago Buddhism had 
its grip on Korea as firmly as it has 
upon Japan to-day. Every third son in 
every family was compelled by law to 
become a Buddhist priest. ° The great 
High Priest of Buddhism lived in the 
palace, almost the equal of the king. In 
seeking to gain even greater influence 
over the state one of these high priests 
attempted to deceive the king by a false 
miracle. He was detected, driven out, 
and Buddhism was outlawed from Korea 
forever. Buddhist priests lost civil 
rights. They were never allowed to 
dictate to the people. It was a capital 
offense for a Buddhist priest to enter 
the gates of Seoul. When the mission- 
aries came to Korea, not a Buddhist 
priest dared say a word in opposition. 
What few priests were left were simply 
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beggars and outcastes. The conscience 
of Korea was emancipated from that 
worst of slaveries. 


How the Korean Alphabet Was Made 
Over. The third incident had to do with 
an intellectual preparation: 


“Five centuries ago the Korean people 
depended upon Chinese written char- 
acters for their literature. These do not 
form an alphabet but are pictures of the 
things which they stand for. A gate is 
the shape of a gate with posts and a 
crossbeam. Put a little square in the 
gate, meaning a mouth, and you have 
the word question, for you always ask 
questions of the gate man. A woman is 
the rude picture of a woman. Put her 
under a roof and you have the Chinese 
word peace, a woman at home. Put two 
women under a single roof and you have 
the Chinese word for trouble. Put a 
pig under a roof and it forms the word 
home. The student has to learn 5000 of 
these pictures and it takes seven years of 
hard work. 

“The king of Korea determined on re- 
form. He appointed a committee of 
three men to work out an alphabet. Six 
months later they brought him one com- 
posed of twenty-six letters, the simplest 
in shape that the world contains to-day. 
Each letter has one sound and every 
word in the language is spelled exactly 
as it sounds. The average Korean can 


take that alphabet and learn to read ~ 


fairly well in one week. Thousands have 
done it in four days. One little Ameri- 
can girl, who could speak Korean, learned 
it in twenty-four hours. The writer has 
compared this alphabet with 200 others 
and has never found one that compares 
with it either in simplicity of structure 
or phonetic range. ° 

“Vhis alphabet liberated the intellect 
of the Korean, even as the outlawry of 
Buddhism freed the conscience. For the 
past five centuries four times as many 


Korean women and children have been © 


able to read, per thousand, as either in 
Japan or China.” 


Brief Mission Notes. Doctor Downey, 
who for many years was college dean 
at the University of Minnesota and who 
is now retired on a Carnegie pension, is 
giving a year of service as teacher of 
science in the University of Nanking. 
He has a national reputation in America 
as scientist and educator. Doctor 
Downey recently addressed a “decision 
meeting” for Chinese students in the 
university. 
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THE Lapy WILLINGDON HoME For ArMy NorRSES, INDIA. 


Bombay is a hospital base for the 
British armies now operating in Mesopo- 
tamia. There are seven war hospitals 
in the city besides the hospital ships in 
the harbor. Staffing these hospitals are 
some 400 army nurses, women from Aus- 
tralia and from England, strangers to 
the country and with slight opportuni- 
ties for relaxation from their arduous 
work. For their help the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has secured the 
loan of the magnificent home of Lady 
Willingdon, wife of the governor of 
Bombay, as club and rest house. 


Mr. Howard B. Dinwiddie, a Virginian 
by birth, and son of a widely known 
Presbyterian minister, who for some 
years has held an important post in the 
Charities Department of New York City, 
has left this to become Deputy General 
Director of the African Inland Mission. 
Mr. Dinwiddie is a man with fine or- 
ganizing gifts. His society together 
with the Church Missionary Society has 
been asked by the British government 
to take over the thirty-one abandoned 
German mission stations in German East 
Africa. It is doubtful if after the war 


the English government will allow, at 
least for some time, the presence of 
German missionaries in this African prov- 
vince. The African Inland Mission al- 
ready has four stations and six mission- 
aries in this former German colony. 
Some 268 new missionaries will be needed 
to fully man the additional stations. 
Home councils are being established in 
nearly every city of 100,000 or over. The 
African Inland Mission sent out a party 
of seventeen missionaries last August, 
another of nine in December and ten in 
March. 


European’ commercial elements in 
Asiatic ports are occasionally subjects 
of criticism, because of questionable liv- 
ing. On the other hand, in these same 
communities one often hears of warm- 
hearted liberality for the needy and 
for needy causes. Mr. Cannon of the 
C. M. S., oppressed by the fact that 315 
leper women were living in houses built 
for but 216 in the Purulia Leper Home, 
laid the situation before a colliery man- 
ager who happened to be in Purulia at 
the time. This gentleman, touched by 
the story, sent a check for 250 rupees and 
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requested Mr. Cannon to call upon his 
principal in Calcutta. “I felt this was 
God’s leading and so went to Calcutta 
and visited his firm. Here I received 
generous help as well as the names of 
a number of firms on whom I was ad- 
vised to call. The result of three days’ 
work was a total collection of over 8000 
rupees, subsequently increased to 9000, or 
sufficient to build six new houses. 


The National Missionary Society was 
organized on Christmas Day, 1905, by 
Hindus with the end in view of evan- 
gelizing India with Hindu agents and 
Hindu money. After ten years of ex- 
istence it can show these among other 
results: 1. Missionary work in five 
unoccupied parts of India and arrange- 
ments perfected for entering a sixth 
field. 2. Thirty workers employed, fifteen 
of whom have had a higher educa- 
tion and two of whom are self-support- 
ing. 3. Seven schools. 4. Two dis- 
pensaries treating about 25,000 patierits 
annually. 5. Seven vernacular journals 
each with a circulation of about a thou- 
sand, edited and managed without pay. 
Also an English journal with a circula- 
tion of over 2500. 6. More than 1200 
Christian converts. This national mis- 
sion works with Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Anglican, Syrian and other churches. 


Dr. E. W. Thwing, who represents the 
International Reform Bureau in Peking, 
is hard on the heels of those who violate 
the opium prohibition laws of China. The 
Chinese government has given him the 
privilege of telegraphing to any of the 
provincial officials, free of cost, any in- 
formation which he may receive con- 
cerning illicit poppy planting. Mr. 
Thwing appeals to the missionaries, who 
are constantly circulating through differ- 
ent provinces of China, to keep open 
eyes for violations of law. In this way 
the missionary body promises to aid 
materially in the strengthening and con- 
serving of the antiopium reform. 


The Chinese Recorder prints a striking 
photograph of a Christian marriage party 
in Shanghai. The bride is a granddaugh- 
ter of one of the first Presbyterian min- 
isters in Shanghai and daughter of a 
Presbyterian elder connected with the 
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Commercial Press of Shanghai. The 


groom is a Christian lawyer hailing at 


present from Manila, but a native of 
Amoy. Neither understands the dialect 
of the other, but, both having been edu- 
cated in America, they can converse 
readily in English. The surrounding 
group of over sixty are all relatives. 
So does the Gospel produce happy homes 
and prosperous families. 


Mr. Ambrose- Swasey of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a noted manufacturer of astro- 
nomical and other scientific instruments 
and a Baptist in his church relations, has 
recently been in China at the dedication 
of a $25,000 building given by him to the 
University of Nanking, the union mission 
university. This building is splendidly 
equipped with chemical and physical 
laboratories and abundant lecture rooms. 
Its adaptations of Chinese architecture give 
it an unusually effective and beautiful ap- 
pearance. 


The Salvation Army carries on in 
Tokyo, as in American cities, a Christmas 
collecting campaign. Their tripods and 
pots with the sign in Japanese, “Keep 
the pot boiling,” are to be seen in vari- 
ous parts of the city for two weeks be- 
fore Christmas, the attendants being 
cadets from the officers’ training school. 
As a result of the last campaign more 
than 4000 comfort baskets were dis- 
tributed to as many poor families in 
Tokyo alone. Similar campaigns were 
carried on in other parts of Japan. 

Miss De Forest tells in the Japan Evan- 
gelist the story of Mrs. Jo, a one-time 
Methodist evangelist, now promoting 
the Kobe Women’s Welfare Association. 
The equipment of the enterprise is not 
so imposing as the name, consisting as 
it does of but a rented house and its 
warm-hearted tenant, Mrs. Jo, whose en- 
thusiasm is mortgaged to the cause of 
distressed women. In the first ten 
months of its existence the Welfare 
Home has taken in twenty-six girls and 
women and looked after forty-one cases 
besides. Two have been baptized and 
four are seekers. A poor country girl 
comes to Kobe thinking to get work 
although knowing no one. She is soon 
reduced to 15 sew and is brought to Mrs. 
Jo, who takes her to the steamship or 
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railway office and tickets her homeward. 
Another unsophisticated country girl is 
‘deceived by a jinrikisha man and would 
now be in a brothel save for Mrs. Jo’s 
help. The police find an unfortunate 
girl who has slept three nights in a grave- 
yard for lack of a better spot. It is Mrs. 
Jo to whom they bring her. Another, 
wearing one thin garment amid the chill- 
ing winds of winter and carrying a 
precious rosary, the one relic of the 
better times that her now ruined family 
had once known, is kept from commit- 
ting suicide at her father’s grave and 
brought to the Welfare Home. The girls 
are given sewing, which helps in the 
support of the home, and are trained in 
the Bible. 


A one-volume edition of Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary in Chinese is meeting 
with a cordial reception in China. Al- 
‘though a sale of only 2000 copies was 
looked for, advance orders for more than 
4000 copies have been received. Various 
articles not appearing in the English edi- 
tion (on Confucianism, Taoism and the 
like) have been incorporated into the 
Chinese edition. 


West China is overrun with robber 
bands. The West China Missionary News 
mentions one group of these marauders 
which is led by a woman. Her husband 
was a robber who was caught and exe- 
cuted. The widow carries on his busi- 
ness, half in revenge and half for profit. 
A week ago, she and her band of one 
hundred men robbed a town thirty l 
below Fowchow. The consequences of 
all this disorder fall heavily upon the 
missions. Doctor Best, a missionary 
surgeon at Fowchow, has at present 
twelve patients most of whom are men 
who have been shot on their way down 
river by robbers. A number have very 
badly fractured legs. 


The January number ‘of the Church Mis- 
sionary Review gives correspondence from 
the English missionaries interned by the 
Germans in East Africa but now free. 
They complain of uniformly bad treat- 
ment at the hands of the Germans. 
Worse still has been the abuse of the na- 
tive Christians connected with the English 

missions. “They have been shamefully 
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flogged, put in chains and treated like 
the worst kind of criminals, all because they 
were teachers belonging to an English 
mission.” This was done, it seems, in 
order to induce them to swear falsely 
that the English missionaries had en- 
gaged in signaling, etc. In some cases 
the suffering blacks made the charge, to 
the imminent danger of the lives of the 
missionaries, but retracted when the 
flogging ceased. 


Mr. Oldham of the International Review 
of Missions tells us that “the task of pre- 
serving the work that has been done in 
the past in German missions and of re- 
building what has been destroyed is by 
far the largest and most difficult indi-. 
vidual problem that has ever confronted: 
Protestant missions.” There is a total’ 
Christian community of 400,000 related: 
to the German missions in Africa, India, 
China and the South Seas. 


The sordid meanness of heathenisnr 
reveals itself in infinitely various ways. 
Here is one described by the Rev. W. 
Percy Knight. He is moving toilsomely 
over the Chinese country roads, in places 
reduced to a porridge of mud by the 
rains. One poor carter gets stuck,—his 
mule lying down in the mire in exhaus- 
tion. The villagers folded their arms, 
drove hard bargains and for a big sum 
offered to doff their garments, wade in 
and help shove at the wheels. It was 
told with glee that only the day be- 
fore they had charged 2600 cash to help 
out a mule in danger of drowning. “Can 
you imagine such a state of things?” 
Later in the day, Mr. Knight comes upon | 
pits dug in the road by blackmailers who 
speculate in this way upon the misfor- 
tune of travelers. “Our audience of three 
sit under some trees and wait developments. 
There is a fearful pit in front of us and 
two pits or trenches on each side to 
prevent the carters from turning off onto | 
firmer ground. Did you ever know such 
meanness?” When the cart is caught in 
the hole “they come forward with offers 
to help at ten times the proper price. 
We try again and again but the cart 
sinks deeper and deeper, and there is 
every prospect of spending the night 
there unless we get help. The villagers, 
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who with an hour’s work could make a 
decent road here, stand and look stolidly 
on. At last a bargain is struck at three 
times the proper sum, shoulders go to 
the wheels, a mighty heave altogether, 
and we move and scramble up the bank.” 


Doctor Keller of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, who was formerly in charge of a 
mission hospital in Changsha, Hunan, 
has for some years been hard at work on 
a scheme for giving the Gospel to every 
creature in this province. At his dis- 
posal are three boats, each carrying ten 
evangelists and a leader. These spend 
part of the morning in Bible study and 
talks on personal work. Then they leave 
the boats, going by twos throughout the 
whole district preaching the Gospel until 
evening. A portion of the Scriptures is 
left in each home. Doctor Keller, who 
lives on one of these boats with his men, 
plans to reach in this way with the 
Gospel at least 100,000 homes annually. 


A new method of learning to read 
Chinese called Tzuwu has been invented 
by two brothers, Dr. Ernest Peill and Dr. 
Sidney Peill, both of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in North China. This is 
so practical that ignorant folk can learn 
to read ina surprisingly short time. Thus 
in three days one lot of men were taught 
to read intelligently by the Rev. Arnold 
Bryson, inconceivable as this sounds. 
Mr. Bryson commented on the astonish- 
ment in the faces of his pupils when they 
realized what they were now able to 
do. Each bought a copy of John’s Gos- 
pel. We shall wait with impatient in- 
terest for more news of this wonderful 
and epoch-making invention. 


An American business man belonging 
to a Baptist church carries a missionary 
in Burma on his pay roll whose salary he 
pays as regularly as he pays the book- 
keeper in his office. Although the war 
seriously reduces this man’s business, he 
does not fail to continue the missionary’s 
salary. 


The first Burmese woman to get a col- 
lege education is Ma Saw Sa, the daugh- 
ter of Christian parents who passed her 
examinations as student in the Baptist 
college at Rangoon in 1906. When she 
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had completed her work there, she 
passed to the medical college of the 
government university at Calcutta, where 
she received a scholarship and studied 
five years. Then she spent two years 
in medical study abroad and obtained 
diplomas from the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Dublin. Re- 
turning to Burma in 1913, she received 
appointment as assistant surgeon in the 
General Hospital, a large government 
institution in Rangoon. The next year 
she was appointed superintendent of the 


Dufferin Maternity Hospital at Rangoon, ~ 


where she is meeting with large success 
in the training of native nurses and in 
the administration of a large hospital. 
She is a consecrated Christian and a 
helper in every good work. 


It is related of the recently deceased 
mother of Mr. Yamanouchi, one of the 
oldest evangelists of the Japan Mission 
of the Southern Presbyterian Board, 
that every night of her life after her con- 
version, she slept with her face toward 
America. “For in the West is America 
and from America came my great light.” 
When she died she was laid to rest, at 
her expressed desire, with her pillow still 
toward the land which had sent the 
Gospel to her. What stronger bonds 
could be knit between the two lands than 
such? After her death a friend of the 
family came to the coffin to look at the 
dead face. “I wanted to see how a 
Christian looked when dead,” he said, 
“since they seemed to die so willingly. 
One look at that peaceful face showed 
me that there was something in her life 
which I had never experienced. After 
that I was not satisfied until I had in- 
vestigated Christianity.” This man is 
now treasurer of the church in Saga. 


Miss Culley writes from the Baptist 
Mission in Swatow: 


“It is not uncommon to see a woman 
carrying a burden come into the valley, 
but if you uncover the baskets at the 
end of her carrying pole you would not 
find fruit or vegetables,—no, you would 
be likely to find two or more wee girls 
in each. This last week, a woman bought 
a baby girl for $1.60 to have for her 
daughter-in-law. That was a good price. 
There are people who make this a regu- 
lar business.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT WAR UPON THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF BRITAIN. 


Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., B. D. 


REv. J. D. JonEs, M.A., B.D. 
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I want to preface what I have to say 
about the influence of the great war upon 
the religious life of Britain, by warning 
my readers that what I am about to do 
is to set down my own personal impres- 
sions. That is all any man can do. The 
time for the pronouncement of an author- 
itative and definite judgment has not yet 
arrived. Things are still in the melting pot 
and whether good or ill shall eventually 
issue no one can tell with any certitude. 
All one-sided and dogmatic statements 
about the.effect of the war are to be re- 
ceived with caution. Plenty of such state- 
ments are being made. Some people write 
optimistically and prophesy a great revival 
of religion as the result of the war. 
Some write pessimistically and anticipate all 
sorts of dreadful results for religion and 
Both sets of prophets are pre- 
And both sets of prophets are 
I do not impugn their honesty. 


morals. 
vious. 
partial. 


They write as they see, but they only see 
one set of facts. And the facts are not 
simple and single, they are very complex. 
It is not all profit, and it is not all loss. 
It is a case of profit and loss. Anybody 
who talks as if it were-.all profit, and 
anybody who talks as if it were sheer loss, 
gives really a false impression of things 
because he fails to set out the full facts 
of the case. I want in this brief article 
to recognize both the profit and the loss 
side of the account. I want to set down. 
the facts exactly as I see them, glozing 
over none and exaggerating none. From 
my conclusions it is quite possible that men, 
who have as good a right to judge as 
I,. may differ. It is in the forming of 
an opinion and a judgment that the per- 
sonal factor comes into play. But I trust, 
however, those who may not agree with 
me as to: the side on which- the scales 
dip will admit that in my statement of 
facts I have been scrupulously honest and 
fair. 

Let me begin then with the “loss” side of 
the account. For “loss” there certainly has 
been. How could it be otherwise? We 
humbly but firmly believe that in this war 
we are fighting the cause of justice and 
truth and freedom and a sane civiliza- 
tion. But war, even when just and waged 
for really great and noble ends, is a terri- 
ble business. Our soldiers bluntly call it 
“hell.” Now it is impossible for a nation 
to have all its thoughts and energies con- 
centrated on war without paying a price 
for it morally and religiously. England 
has had to pay a price, and the price has 
been heavy. To take the most obvious 
thing first—our churches have suffered 
greatly through the wholesale withdrawal 
of the men of military age. Our friends 
in America must remember that all our 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-one are now called up for military 
service, unless specially exempted because 
they are required for what are known as 
essential trades. Most of our lads did not 
wait for compulsion to come into opera- 
tion. They volunteered literally in their 
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millions. Our churches have been denuded 
of their youth ever since the beginning of 
the war. What the Compulsory Service 
Act did was to sweep out the few who 
remained. The churches of England can 
say with literal truth “we have our young 
men at the war.” In engineering and col- 
liery districts, there may be a sprinkling of 
young men left. But in a town like my 
own, which can boast of no_ essential 
trades, the churches are practically stripped 
of their youth. And this means grave and 
serious loss—for it means that the churches 
have lost their most vigorous officials and 
local preachers and Sunday school teachers. 
I say nothing here of the heavy financial 
loss which many small churches have had to 
suffer through the absence of so many of 
their members and adherents. The most 
serious loss is the loss of efficiency and 
power‘through the withdrawal of so many 
of our very best workers—many, alas, of 
whom will never come back. There is the 
further difficulty arising from a shortage 
of ministers. Our theological colleges have 
been emptied of their students. They have 
donned khaki with the rest. The supply of 
ministers to meet the needs of the churches 
is already a matter of difficulty and the 
difficulty is bound to become more acute as 
time passes on. In these and other ways 
the war has affected the churches. It has 
diminished their numbers, it has deprived 
them of workers, it has financially impover- 
ished them—but like the men in the 
trenches, they bravely “carry on.” 

But quite apart from the direct injury 
done to the churches there are other effects 
seriously affecting the interests of religion, 
which the war has brought in its train. 
There has been a serious relaxing of re- 
ligious habit and custom. Take the Sabbath, 
for illustration. English people had been 
losing their reverence for the Sabbath quite 
quickly enough before the war. But the 
war has enormously accelerated the pace. 
To our soldiers, Sunday is just like any 
other day. It brings no cessation of fight- 
ing. And that again reacts on the people 
at home. Rather less than twenty years 
ago the Christian sentiment of England 
defeated the attempt of two of our strong- 
est newspapers to issue Sunday editions. 
During these months of war, however, the 
Sunday newspapers have managed to estab- 
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lish themselves firmly, and thousands of 
Christian people, eager to know the latest 
news, habitually purchase them. Much the 
same thing can be said of the habit of pub- 
lic worship. For the millions of our youth 
who are serving with the colors the habit 
of worship has been broken. It is true 
there are “compulsory parade” services. But 
they do not count for very much, and at 
the front even these services are often 
beyond the soldiers’ reach. And this loss 
of reverence for the Sabbath and _ this 
breach in the habit of public worship are 
bound to make things more difficult for 
the churches in coming days. They must 
be set down to the debit side of the ac- 
count. 

Then, I think, it must be sorrowfully 
admitted that the war has brought with it 
a certain amount of moral laxity. Times 
of great peril and danger, history shows, 
have a double effect. Some people they 
make solemn and serious, and others they 
make wild and reckless. We have had to 
witness examples of that latter development 
in England. The Bishop of London has 
said that vice is more rampant and un- 
ashamed in the metropolis now than it was 
before the war. That is serious enough, 
but more serious still is the effect the war 


has had upon the average decent girl, who 


works in the shop or the office or who is 
engaged in domestic service. A wave of 
rather hysterical hero worship has swept 
over them. They are eager to be kind to 
anyone who wears khaki. We live in a 
very highly charged emotional atmosphere 
and such an atmosphere, it is obvious, is 
perilous to morals. I am afraid it is true 
that many lads and girls will carry upon 
their souls the ghastly marks of this fever- 
ish time, but it is easy to exaggerate the 
amount of moral mischief which exists. 
England must not be judged, our young 
people must not be judged, our officers and 
soldiers must not be judged, by the lurid 
stories published in some newspapers. The 
average English soldier is not a black 
sheep, but a kindly, decent fellow, respectful 
and chivalrous to all women. But that the 
war has brought with it a certain loosen- 
ing of moral restraint is, I am afraid, a 
tragic but undeniable fact, and it consti- 
tutes a serious addition to the debit side of 
the account. 
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Altogether, these things make up a pretty 
heavy bill of “losses.” But it has not been 
all “loss.” There is a “profit” side to the 
account. We have gained as well as lost. 
My own opinion is that the gains outweigh 
the losses. God has made this awful time 
of tragedy contribute to our enrichment. 
He has opened rivers for us on the bare 
heights. Let me turn now to the more 
cheerful task of examining the “profit” side 
of the account. If I were intent upon enu- 
merating all the gains which have come 
to us through our terrible experiences of 
the past two years and a half I should 
have to mention some that are not strictly 
religious as, for instance, these,—the return 
to a simpler method of living, the evoking 
of a spirit of unselfish service in all classes 
of the population, the creation of a new 
spirit of comradeship amongst the various 
grades of our English society, due to the 
fact that in the trenches “duke’s son and 
cook’s son” have faced death side by side. 


~ These gains may not be strictly religious, 


but they are fruitful with benefit for Eng- 
land in the coming days. But it is with the 
war as it affects religion and the churches 
that I have to do and so it is to the directly 
religious gains I must confine myself. 

Of these, I mention first, the deepening 
and enriching of character that has come to 
multitudes of our youth. There is no need 
to suggest that anything like a revival of 
religion has taken place. The chaplains and 
the ministers, who from time to time visit 
the front, agree that there has been no 
revival in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that con- 
versions and decisions are constantly taking 
place. Over 100,000 men have definitely 
pledged their allegiance to Christ as the 
result of the services held in the Y. M. C. A. 
huts. Still, let us be frank and admit that 
neither at home or abroad has there been 
any mighty movement that has swept men 
by the thousand into the Kingdom. But 
there has undoubtedly been a vast and 
measureless ennoblement of character. Men 


a have left the shallows and the superficiali- 


ties and have launched out-into the deep. 
They are feeling the irresistible call and 
claim of the big things and the great things 
and the high thirigs. Virtues which may 
have been latent in them before have 
sprung into glorious birth. Duty has called 


to them and they have set her call above 
ease and comfort and even life itself. At 
the battle fronts human nature has blos- 
somed out into the heroic. Humdrum and 
commonplace men have flashed out into a 
sudden splendor. Men who in days gone by 
followed the plow or toiled in factories, or 
labored in mines, or served behind the 
counter, or sat on office stools—plain men, 
undistinguished men—have blazed out into 
magnificent heroisms and have displayed a 
courage which strikes us dumb with awe. 
We feared our youth was flaccid and limp 
and decadent. Perhaps they were. But the 
war has stopped the rot and has given us 
men capable of the most glorious devotion 
and sacrifice. They can never go back to 
the old, careless, pleasure-loving life. In 
the trenches in France, in Gallipoli, in Mes- 
opotamia, these lads of ours have plumbed 
the unsounded deeps of the soul. They may 
not say very much about it, but they have 
faced the issues of life and death. Life 
is bound for them to take on a perma- 
nently deeper tone. They have seen and 
recognized the things that really matter and 
they can never forget. As one of them ex- 
pressed it, “Nothing matters now but God.” 
There may not have been a revival of re- 
ligion at the fronts, but as Prof. D. S. 
Cairns of Aberdeen put it, the “stuff” of 
a revival is there. We have a generation 
of men sensitive as never before to: the 
spiritual appeal. This fact is pregnant with 
untold blessing to England. If the war 
leaves us with a manhood of finer and 
deeper character, more sensitive to the 
great calls, more open to spiritual influence, 
that will be a great and almost measure- 
less gain. 

Then the war has had a profound effect 
upon the people who have stayed at home. 
I am not sure that the strain of the war 
is not felt at home more than it is even 
at the front. It is here, in the homes from 
which fathers and sons and brothers have 
gone, that the ache and agony of it all are 
felt most keenly. And in their anxiety and 
fear, people who have dear ones at the 
front are falling back upon God. They are 
betaking themselves to the Bible and to 
prayer. They are discovering that God 
is their only refuge and help in such a 
trouble as this. -And there is growing up a 
new faith in Immortality. We were in 
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danger of banishing eternity from our 
thought and speech. We are in no such 
danger to-day. Eternal things have be- 
come more real and near to us. In face 
of the widespread loss and death, the only 
effectual comfort men find is in a great 
word like “Let not your hearts be troubled. 
In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” There may not be any marked 
revival of religion, but I am quite sure 
that there is a deepening and quickening of 
religious faith. 
Then, once again, another solid gain of 


this war time will be a new respect for the 


Church. The Church has risen nobly to 
the demands and opportunities of the past 
two years and a half. Wherever the 
soldiers have gone in our own land—and 
they have gone everywhere—the churches 
have opened their doors to welcome them. 
They have turned their lecture halls into 
clubrooms and have ministered to the 
soldier in every possible way both in body 
and soul. They have sought to provide him 
with a home away from home. And many a 
man who perhaps paid scanty attention to 
the Church in the days of peace has learned 
a new respect for it because of what it has 
done in these days of war. And the Church 
has not confined its ministry to the home- 
land. Through the agency of the Y. M. 
C. A., it has followed the soldier abroad. 
There are Y. M. C. A. huts everywhere 
in France. They are to be found right up 
against the firing line. The ministers of 
the English Churches have gone by the 
hundred to minister in them. Their work is 
by no means limited to speaking. For the 
major part of the time they are employed 
ministering to Tommy’s creature comforts. 
They sell him coffee and buns and cigarettes 
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and generally try to help him amid the 
rigors and miseries of trench warfare. 
And Tommy notes it all and for this min- 
istering and sacrificial Church, this Church 
which seeks to befriend him and help him, 
he is learning a new and deep respect, 
which ought to stand Christ’s Church in 
good stead in the days to come. 

And, finally, this awful war is driving us 
all back upon Christ and His Gospel as 
the one and only hope of the world’s re- 
demption. People had been apt to put 
their faith for the world’s betterment in the 
spread of cuiture and education, in scien- 
tific development, in an improved environ- 
ment. But this: world catastrophe has 
brought home to men’s hearts the hopeless 
inadequacy of a merely material civilization, 
and they are beginning to realize the truth 
of Christ’s dictum, “Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ latest novel is but a 
symptom. Men are beginning to turn to 
Christ as the only Saviour of the world. 

These are great and tremendous gains. 
The war has provided for us a new right 
of way for faith, a new respect for the 
Church, a quickened sense of eternal things, 
and a sobered, purified and ennobled man- 
hood. I do not minimize the damage done 
by the war, but it seems to me the gain out- 
balances the loss. It is true the Church of 
Christ has “many adversaries,” but she has 
also a “great and effectual door” opened to 
her. Given faith and courage and devotion 
on the part of the Church and we may see 
great times in England. To us in our 
agony and distress, as to His people of the 
early days, our Lord is saying, “Look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh.” 


RECENT CHANGES IN CHINA. 
Rev. R. C. Forsythe. 


On landing in Chefoo in the year 1884, 
the writer can well remember that there 
were no conveyances to be had for a 
journey into the interior of the Province 
of Shantung, except mule litters of the 
roughest description or carts without 
springs, drawn by two mules in tandem 
fashion. 

Then, a journey of 250 miles from Chefoo 


to Tsingchowfu, about the center of the 
province, occupied eight days of hard 
travel, often starting before daylight in 
the morning and, with the exception of the 
noon halt to feed the animals, carrying on 
till after dark at night, or more than twelve 
hours of travel day by day till our desti- 
nation was reached. 

Now, the journey from Tsingtao to 
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CHINESE House Boat. 


Tsingchowfu can be done in seven hours’ 
comfortable journey in a railway carriage 
with attached dining car and all modern 
conveniences as in Europe and America 
and other civilized countries. 

Within the last twenty years or so al- 
most all. the main lines of ratlways have 
been laid in this conservative country where 
not so long previously a short line from 
Shanghai to Woosung at the mouth of the 
Huang Ho River was bought up by the 
then government of China and the rails 
lifted and the line destroyed to avoid popu- 
lar tumult. 

Now, the capital of the Province of 
Shansi, Taiyuenfu, can be reached from 
Peking in a little more than a day’s travel, 
a journey which formerly occupied a fort- 
night of boat and road travel from Tientsin. 
Peking can be reached in thirty-six hours’ 
railway journey from Shanghai, when for- 
merly it took in good weather a steamer 
trip of four days and a cart journey of 


two days to reach it. In winter the journey 


could only be done overland. 
The Province of Shensi will soon have 


“railway communication with Peking and 


Hankow and other main lines. The Peking- 
Hankow railway has been running for sev- 


eral years and will before long be extended 
to Canton. The Province of Yunnan is 
reached by rail from the south connect- 
ing with the French colonies. Now that 
steamers are employed in passing the rapids 
on the upper Yangtze River the journey to 
Chungking in Szechuan Province is easily 
accomplished, and when the projected rail- 
way from Hankow to Chengtu, the capital 
of the province, is completed the journey 
will be made with ease, speed and safety 
hitherto unknown. 

Two handsome railway bridges now span 
the Yellow River, one on the Peking-Han- 
kow line and one on the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway near Tsinanfu, a ferry at Pukow 
connects with the Nanking-Shanghai rail- 
way. The railway from Tientsin to Harbin 
joins the railway through Manchuria to the 
trans-Siberia line and thence to Europe. 

The journey from Shanghai by steamer 
to Dalny and thence through Siberia and 
Russia brings that port and London, in 
normal times, within a fortnight’s journey 
of each other. 

Such are some of the marvelous changes 
in travel within the last few years. 

Peking as the capital of the country 
shows commendable enterprise Sily Sse 
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were, renewing its youth and reputation as 
a city. Formerly its high walls, its For- 
bidden City inside these and its forbidding 
aspect generally, gave one pause on enter- 
ing its towering gates and exploring the 
interior as far as was permissible. 

Now the gates are open wide all day; 
lines of railway connect it with all parts 
of China: Main thoroughfares of broad 
and handsome’ macadamized streets con- 
nect the city from side to side and end to 
end. The main streets are lighted with 
electricity, lined with trees, adorned in 
many places with beds of flowers in the 
summer season, and statues of eminent men 
grace their environment. The dust of the 
streets is laid by water carts and sometimes 
by gangs of coolies who do the work by 
hand as it raises less dust done in that way. 

Telegraphic communication is now estab- 
lished with all parts of China and connects 
also with all parts of the world. Wire- 
less telegraphy is installed and in daily use. 
A reduction in telegraphic rates is a recent 
and welcome sign of improvement. Tele- 
phones are in constant and growing use. 

The river at the port of Tientsin, by use 
of an ice breaker, is now kept open almost 
all the year round, and if blocked by ice 
in winter can by means of the railway to 
Chingwangtao, an open port on the gulf 
of Pechili, still keep in touch with the out- 
side world, whereas formerly the port was 
icebound for months in winter, mail matter 
being sent by couriers overland,,, 

Great improvements in the streets are 
noted. Electric lighting is used in all the 
main thoroughfares. Tramcars driven by 
electricity are in full operation. Rubber- 
tired rickshaws and motor cars are in 
common use. The streets are lined with 
handsome shops filled with goods of every 
class and kind, from every clime. The 
native city walls have been razed to the 
ground. The river is crossed by bridges 
and lower down by a free ferry. Public 
gardens are provided on both sides of the 
river and are largely used by the children 
of foreigners. 

Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung, has 
made astonishing progress since the Boxer 
year of nineteen hundred. In that awful 
cataclysm no foreigner or any kind of for- 
eign manufacture was allowed to be seen 
in its streets, even brass buttons made in 
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Birmingham were torn from the clothes of 
those wearing them. The then governor 
of the province, H. E. Huanshis Kai, was 
kept practically a prisoner in his own 
yamen because of his friendship to for- 
eigners and his care for their safety. 
To-day within sixteen years the whole 
city is transformed. Many handsome shops 
are found in its streets filled with foreign 
goods of all kinds. Electric lighting is in 
general use in the streets, shops and houses 
both of the Chinese and foreigners. What 
may be called a model settlement intended 
mainly for the foreign element of the popu- 


lation, but largely occupied by natives, is~ 


being rapidly built up to the west of the 
city proper. Well-laid macadamized roads 
are being formed in long parallel lines 
stretching for miles, intersected at right 
angles by crossroads. A large public gar- 
den is well laid out with trees, shrubs and 
plants, and opposite is found the Tsinanfu 
Club used by foreigners. A model prison 
is built with courts of justice in front 
where prisoners are taught carpet weaving, 
printing, and furniture of foreign pattern is 
made and sold largely, to natives as well as 
others. The prison is open to inspection if 
desired. 

In the south suburb the beautiful build- 
ings of the Union Medical Hospital and 


.dispensary are found. The hospital holds 


118 beds which are constantly full. Men 
and women are placed in separate wards 
under competent foreign and Chinese men 
and women nurses. Connected with these 
is the School of Medicine of the Shantung 
Christian University with dormitory and 
classroom accommodation for 150 students. 
One hundred and eighteen are now, and 
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SoLpIERS’ INSTITUTE, TSINANFU. 


the remainder soon to be, in residence. 
Seven foreign besides Chinese professors 
are now on the staff and these will soon 
be largely increased. A thoroughly up- 
to-date course is contemplated, equal to that 
given in Western colleges. 

Near by is the Christian Institute with 
lecture hall, recreation rooms, etc., used 
in Y. M. C. A. work. 

The Institute Museum is a large build- 
ing with suites of rooms attached which 
are filled with zodlogical specimens of many 
kinds, models of buildings, institutions, 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and a central 
hall in which short religious services are 
held at intervals during the day. These 
buildings and their contents form an un- 
failing attraction to hundreds of thousands 
of visitors annually. Some distance to the 
west is the Soldiers’ Institute, built espe- 
cially for the use of the officers and men 
in the barracks near by. This is the only 
institution of the kind in China and the 
expenses of running the institute are de- 
frayed by the officers of the garrison. Out- 
side of the suburb wall to the south of 
the Christian Institute a hundred acres of 


_ ground has been acquired and on it there 


are in process of erection dormitories, class- 
rooms and other buildings to be used by 
the Shantung Christian University for stu- 
dents in theology, arts and science, which 
in connection with the School of Medicine 
forms the present limit of departments. 


Accommodation is being made for hun- 
dreds of students in residence. In the east 
suburb of the city are the buildings con- 
nected with the American Presbyterian 
Mission which is the pioneer mission in the 
city. The buildings comprise a chapel, hos- 
pital, girls’ and boys’ boarding schools, 
kindergarten and day. schools, besides an 
extensive work in the surrounding country 
districts. Other large cities and towns 
throughout China have been and are being 
transformed in like manner. 

When the writer landed in China some 
thirty years ago, primary education was 
entirely voluntary. In most villages there 
were, and still are, one or more schools, 
according to the size of the village and the 
wealth of the villagers. The school build- 
ings of the native schools.were, and still 
are, only ordinary living rooms used as 
schoolhouses, with mud floors, dark and 
cold in winter and unhealthily close and 
hot in summer. 

Ten to fifteen or even twenty boys are 
crowded into these poor rooms and com- 
pelled to learn by constant repetition the 
archaic characters of the Chinese language 
without at first knowing anything but the 
sounds as given by the teacher, then as 
each pupil becomes letter-perfect the mean- 
ing of the sign or character is given and 
explained. By this process the whole of 
the Chinese classical books called the “Four 
Books” and “Five Classics” are committed 
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to memory, and thus the memory is culti- 
vated to an extraordinary degree. This 
system of instruction has been in vogue in 
China since the the days of Confucius and 
Mencius, or about 2500 years, and is still 
the system in use in most of the primary 
schools in China at the present time. The 
effect of this system has been to cramp and 
sterilize the minds of the pupils and often 
to injure their health for life. All the 
thoughts of the scholars are turned to the 
past and are there fixed as in the Golden 
Age of their ancestors. Confucius and 
Mencius are exalted into gods to be wor- 
shiped in their temples. 

Government appointments were confined 
to those who gained degrees in the exami- 
nations held in the prefectural cities of the 
empire. Then the successful scholars went 
to the provincial capital to obtain a higher 
degree and finally to Peking to gain the 
coveted degree of Ham Lin. Those who 
were successful in this final trial were sure 
of obtaining a government appointment of 
high rank. 

Now all this has been entirely changed. 
The Emperor Kuang Hsu by a stroke of 
his vermilion pencil decreed that the classics 
should have a lower place than mathematics 
in the final examinations, and since that 
time the Western system of education has 
been in vogue and the old style has been 
superseded and may almost be said to have 
dropped out of sight. Only the absence of 
competent teachers has prevented’ the goy- 
ernment from making the Western style 
of learning compulsory from the primary 
schools upwards. Mission schools have 
been in operation for the last half-century 
or more and have proved of the utmost 
value in raising an ever increasing number 
of intelligent men who are more and more 
coming to the front. 

As an instance of the great changes that 
have occurred within recent times, the case 
of the Province of Shansi may be cited. In 
the Boxer year of 1900, Taiyuenfu the 
capital city of the province was the scene 
of the brutal massacre of over forty foreign 
men, women and children connected with 
Christian missions, by order of the then gov- 
ernor of the province, the notorious Yuhsien. 
When the Boxer outbreak had spent its 
force and order had been restored no 
money compensation was accepted by the 
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missions concerned, but instead it was de- 
termined that the indemnity which might 
have been reasonably demanded to make 
some amends for the horrible massacre of 
helpless foreigners should be spent in 
founding and maintaining for ten years a 
well-equipped university on Western lines 
of education, and Dr. Timothy Richard of 
the English Baptist Mission was appointed 
as its first chancellor. Fifty graduates of 
this college were sent to Europe to get 
further training in the universities there 
and from there many will or have already 
received government appointments. 

This process is still going on and students 
from all the provinces of China have been 
and are being sent at government expense 
to the colleges of Europe, America and 
Japan for the completion of their studies. 
In China a new college of university 
standard has been recently established in 
Hongkong and is rendering efficient ser- 
vice in furthering education. 

The education of women has made im- 
mense strides in recent years. As an in- 
stance of the capacity of Chinese women, 
the case of the famous Empress Dowager, 
Tzu Hsi, may be cited. It is well known 
that she practically ruled the Chinese Em- 
pire for half a century according to her 
imperious will and by her commanding per- 
sonality and ability. This was made the 
more remarkable by the fact that practically 
the whole of the women of China were de- 
prived of education of any kind and were 
considered too stupid to be taught and un- 
worthy of the time and expense of educat- 
ing. All this has now, however, completely 
passed away, and women are freely taught 
everywhere throughout the country. Nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers for 
girls’ schools are promoted and maintained 
by the government in all the provinces of 
China. 

The practice of foot binding is still com- 
mon among the poorer class of women but 
the student girls have discarded this cruel 
custom and it is slowly passing away. 
One of the most remarkable of the many 
marvelous changes now going on in China 
is the wide extension of the use of news- 
papers, of every kind and class, everywhere 
-sold and eagerly bought. This is a factor 
of immense importance and if wisely used 
could be made of enormous value in many 
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directions. There is room for Christian 
enterprise in establishing in at least every 
provincial capital of China thoroughly re- 
liable daily newspapers edited by men of 
standing and ability who would mould and 
guide public opinion in wise directions and 
so aid immensely the speedier uplift of 
the whole country. 

Time would fail to tell of the result of 
the efficient service established by Sir 
Robert Hart in controlling the revenue of 
the maritime customs or the more recent 
establishment on new lines, of the ancient 
Salt Gabelle (the sale of salt being a gov- 
ernment monopoly) under Sir Richard 
Davis, which has increased the revenues of 
the country enormously, or the very efficient 
postal service which is fast becoming a 
source of revenue and which will become 
-of more and more importance to the gov- 
ernment. 

The Christian religion is making rapid 
progress throughout the whole of China. 
The communicants of the Protestant 
churches now number 250,000 and of these 
100,000 have been added within the last 
five years; the rate of increase is becoming 
ever more marked and the influence of 


Christianity more and more powerful. The 
troublous times of the opening year of 
the present century mark a new era in the 
annals of the Christian Church in China. 
In every province of the country Chris- 
tian missions are firmly established by the 
free consent of the people and of the gov- 
ernment and are exercising. a very marked 
and powerful influence in the ranks of the 
intelligent student class. The largest part 
of the membership is, however, still drawn 
from the ranks of the small farmers who 
form the bulk of the population and are 
the mainstay of the country. 

Everywhere the Christian propaganda is 
allowed free opportunity for expansion. 
Persecution has practically ceased and even 
members of the government of the country 
are well known as Christian men and 
esteemed more highly as such. Heathen 
rites are largely discarded, in the cities 
especially, and among the educated people 
idolatry has ceased to be believed in or 
practised, and at least the Christian Sabbath 
has become a rest day, when schools, col- 
leges and government offices are closed. 
Such are some of the changes now pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity in China. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: 
Rev. Charles R. 


This correspondence course in the Gospel 
of John, begun in the March issue, is con- 
ducted by the Rev. Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton, N. J. There is a fee of $1 to 
cover postage and incidental expenses. 

Next month the first instalment of a 
similar Course in the Acts of the Apostles, 
to be conducted by Dr. Erdman, will ap- 
pear. Our readers are urged to avail them- 
selves of this exceptional opportunity of 
receiving the help of a scholar who is pre- 
eminently fitted to give instruction in the 
Bible. 

THe BETRAYAL AND ARREST. xviii. 1-11. 

151. How do the closing chapters of the 
Gospel depict the climax of unbelief and 
of faith? xviii. 3, 28-32, 38-40. xix. 7, 15, 
21, 23. xx. 3-8, 24-29. 

152. What was the fate of Judas? Matt. 
xxvil. 3-10. Acts i, 18-20, 24-25. 

153. How did Jesus show the voluntary 
ae of his death? 1-2, 4, 6-811. x. 
17-18. 

154. What was “the cup” which Jesus 
was asked to drink? 11. Matt. xx. 22-23. 
xxvi. 39-44, Isaiah liii. 10. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
ise 110'6;. 95. Gali aiteels: 6 lePetetie 22 eileby 
ii. 9, 


THe TRIAL BY THE JEWS AND THE DENIAL 
BY PETER. xviii. 12-27, 


155. What dilemma did Jesus present to 
his judges? 19-23. 

156. Did the Jewish rulers officially con- 
demn Jesus to death? Matt. xxvi. 57-xxvii. 
1. Mark xiv. 53-xvi. 1. Luke xxii. 54-71. 

157. Was the fall of Peter due to a 
failure of faith or of courage? Luke xxii. 
BiIESY jell sari, 10) IT IGS 2S, 27, 
Luke xxii. 62. 

158. What were the steps by which Peter 
was restored? Luke xxii. 61-62. Mark xvi. 
1-7, John xx. 1-10. 1 Cor. xv. 1-5. Luke 
xxiv. 34. John xxi. 15-19. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. xviii. 28-xix. 16. 


159. What opinion did Pilate hold of 
CGhinisth exvitt. SOs a xix 4 Om O el On tile 

160. What four attempts did he make 
to release him? xviii. 28-38, 38-40. xix. 
1-6, 7-11. 

161. What special warning did Pilate re- 
ceive? Matt. xxvii. 19. 

162. Why did he finally condemn Christ 
to be crucified? xix. 12-16. 

163. How did the sentence of crucifixion 
attest the divine knowledge of Christ? 
RVI Ol. Hila lOn e Villy 2m exiieroe noe 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
Erdman, D. D. 


Tuer CRUCIFIXION. xix. 17-42. 


164. How was “the title on the cross” 
related to the purpose of this Gospel? xix. 
17-22. 

165. What prophecies relative to the 
Messiah were specified as fulfilled by the 
crucifixion? 23-24. Psalm xxii. 18, 28. 
Psalm Ixix. 21. John xix. 31-37. Ex. x11. 
46. Zech. xii. 10. 

166. How did Jesus reveal his human 
sympathy and his divine knowledge? 25-30. 


167. What does John teach as to the 
significance of the crucifixion? i. 29, 36. 
De, moth Golly i Cor 1% 7 lice J, SalI 


John iii. 14-15. Numb. xxi. 9. John xix. 
Bory: 1 John v. 6-8. 1 John iii. 5. 1 John 
i 


168. What development and what im- 
perfection in the faith of Nicodemus are 
shown in the three scenes drawn by John? 
iii. 1-21. vii. 45-53. xix. 38-42. 

169. What does Christ require of his 
followers? Matt. xvi. 24. Matt. x. 38. 
Luke xiv. 27. Luke ix. 23. 

170. What results from surrendering 
oneself to him? Gal. ii. 20. vi. 14. Mark 
528-30. “John we 24.) Johnie vit Za 
24-26. 


Tue RESURRECTION. XX. 


171. Were the disciples expecting Christ 
to rise from the dead? Luke xviii. 31-33. 
xxiv. 1-2. xiii. 22. John xx. 9. 

172. Who was the first to believe the 
resurrection, and by what proof was he 
convinced? 1-10. 

173. To whom did the risen Christ first 
appear? Mark xvi. 1-9. John xx. 11-18. 

174. What were some of the subsequent 
appearances of the risen Christ? 1 Cor. 


xv. 1-9. 

175. When did Christ ascend? 17. 
Mark xvi. 19. Luke xxiv. 50. Acts i. 1-3, 
9" Romy viiies4e selebh xs 12-6 Colesisiat: 
Phil. ii. 5-11. 

176. What proofs of his identity did 
Christ give to “the twelve” at his first meet- 
ing after his resurrection? 19-20. Luke 
xxiv. 36-43. 

177. What other events are connected 
with this place of meeting? Luke xxii. 7- 
30. John xiii-xiv. Acts i. 12-14. ii. 1-4. 

178. What different features of the 
“great commission” are emphasized in each 
of the Gospels? Matt. xxviii. 18-20. Mark 
i. 15-18. Luke xxiv. 44-49. John xx. 
21-23. 

179. Did Thomas finally need the 
poeta kind of proof he demanded? 24- 


8. 

180. Why should the doubt of Thomas 
strengthen our faith as to the reality of the 
resurrection? 24-29. 1 Pet. i. & 
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181. Does his resurrection prove Jesus 
to be the divine Son of God? 24-31. Acts 
xvii. 31. Rom. i. 4. 

182. What special Christian hope is 
based upon the resurrection of Christ? 1 
Cor xv. 13-28: 

183. What does his resurrection teach as 
to the present experience of Christians? 
Eph. ii. 1-10. 


184. What was the qualification of an 


apostle? Acts ii. 21-22. 

185. How does the resurrection suggest 
er as believers? Rom. vi. 11. Col. 
iii, 1-4, 


Tue Epinrocug. xxi. 

186. How is this “sign by the sea” re- 
lated to the main purpose of the Gospel? 
xx. 30-31. 

_187. What earlier miracle of Christ is 
similar to this “eighth sign”? Luke v. 1-11. 

188. What features distinguish the two 
narratives? xxi, 1-13. Luke v. 1-11. 

189. What do both teach as to the work 
of all believers? Luke v. 10. Matt. iv. 18- 
20. Mark i. 17. 

190. What does this latter miracle sug- 


gest as to the unseen presence of Christ? - 


1-4. Matt. xxviii. 19-20. John xiv. 23. 
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191. How does it encourage us to labor 
as he directs? 7-11. 

192. What does it intimate as to his 
guidance and support? 5-6, 9, 12, 13. 

193. What special forms of service are 
appointed to some Christians? 15, 16, 17. 
_194. Why does Christ address three 
similar questions to Peter, and how do 


these differ? xiii, 38. xxi. 15, 16, 17 
CREW.) 

195. What is the condition of acceptable 
Servicer 15-17.) xiv. 23. 


196. What contrasted experiences does 
Christ appoint to his followers? 18-22. 2 
Pet i 14. Reve 45, 9: 

197. How is the coming. of Christ dis- 
tinguished from death? 22-23. Matt. xvi. 
ZI ERAV EOL 9-0 COM eKV. Lalo leGor 
xv. 20-27. 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. 

198. How does John declare the impor- 
tance of believing the incarnation of the 
eternal Son of God? 1 Johni. 1-4. ii. 24. 
hie 7 We ER Ne Il, Saleh 20) 

199. How does he suggest that the 
denial of the deity of Christ is the essential 
Anti-Christian lie? 1 John ii. 22-23. iv. 3. 
2 John 7-10. 

200. What tests does John give of pos- 
sessing eternal life? 1 John i. 5-7. ii. 4-5, 
Os shh ©), I is Ha tis dh ae es, 4 Joa, 


WORK IN THE WAR ZONE. 


Te 
Sherwood Eddy. 


As we shall be facing night after night 
a thousand men in each of the crowded 
huts of Rouen, Havre and the great base 
camps all over France, we ask your prayer 
for these men as they stand on the brink 
of eternity. They are fiercely tempted by 
drink, gambling and immorality in the ter- 
rible temptations of the great base camps 
in France. And yet they are men who 
must so soon face death in the trenches 
and are often so ill prepared to die. 
In order that it may help you to realize 
the needs and conditions of these men, may 
I tell you about the work that we have 
been conducting in these camps with the 
British soldiers? 

Again we are on the great plain, at 
the review of an army of Australian and 
New Zealand troops as they are marching 
by the king, before going to the front 


‘to take their place on the firing line. For- 


tunately, we have secured standing room 
near the king’s side where we can watch 
every smile and action as he salutes each 
passing company and battalion, and we can 
even hear him speak a kind word now and 
then to some officer. There are generals 
to’ the right of us and to the left of us, 
colonels, majors, captains, officers of every 
rank, and prominent civilians, but the 
greatest man of this field to-day is Tommy 
Atkins. With what a swing these clean- 
cut, warm-hearted, hot-blooded young Aus- 
tralian boys march past, every man a vol- 
wnteer and part of the great army of 
five millions of men who have leaped to 
arms in the defense of the empire. 
Hundreds of men are playing in the 
massed bands, as the long. file of men 
marches by. But time and again the firm 
column seems to fade before us, and we 
cannot see them for tears, as we realize 
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that many of these brave boys are going 
forward to die for us, while many will 
lie on hospital beds of pain, and others 
return maimed and crippled for life, like 
the thousands we have already seen. It 
is pathetic to see how these men strain 
eager eyes to devour the king’s face as 
they pass, for one brief moment. All their 
lives they have been singing “God Save 
the King,” and now for king and country 
they are going forward to die after a 
brief glimpse of his face. Above, a great 
aeroplane is looping the loop and war planes 
are darting to and fro in the clouds. 

Yonder, away on the horizon stand the 
great boulders of Stonehenge, erected 
long before the time of the Saxons, the 
Britons, or even the ancient Druids, by the 
sun-worshipers, who offered their human 
sacrifices on the great altar there nearly 
forty centuries ago. We looked at those 
stones, where through a mistaken concep- 
tion of God and an inadequate conception 
of man, human sacrifices were offered 
nearly four thousand years ago. Suddenly 
we hear the crack of the rifles of a 
battalion at practice in moving forward 
in open line of battle, before going to the 
front. To-day, through a mistaken concep- 
tion of God and a low conception of man, 
more than four millions of men have al- 
ready been killed, offered in human sacri- 
fice; more than five millions are in prison, 
while many millions in lands devastated are 
homeless, starving or ruined in body or 
soul—these are part of the offering, forced 
upon humanity by a godless materialism, 
while the Christian Church stands by im- 
potent. 

There on the horizon to the south are 
the walls of Old Sarum, the Roman for- 
tified camp, where some nineteen centuries 
ago the Romans subjugated heathen Bri- 
tain. A little further on rises the great 
cathedral of Salisbury, which has witnessed 
some seven centuries of modern Chris- 
tianity, Catholic and Protestant. 

As I look into the faces of these men, 
I realize the outbreak of human passion 
that has always accompanied war-time; im- 
morality, drinking, gambling and profan- 
ity. But my experience here drives me to 
a belief not in the total depravity, but to a 
belief in the total goodness of these men 
in their deepest aspirations and desires, 
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if you go down to the rock-bottom of hu- 
man character. Even when enslaved by 
passion, these dear fellows are trying to 
follow some poor seeming good. And how 


wonderfully they respond when we bring. 


to them the Christian message! 

During the week we held meetings every 
night in some of the sixty Young Men’s 
Christian Association huts on the great 
plain. Five, six, eight, nine hundred men 
a night gather, coming in after a long 


_day’s drill, route march ‘or bayonet work, 


having wearily trudged back to camp. Now 
the time has come to begin the meeting 
in the great Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation tent. Captain “Peg” starts the sing- 
ing. In a few minutes the tired faces 
are relaxed, they are shouting the rollick- 
ing choruses or thinking of home, as they 
sing, “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“Tennessee,” “Kentucky Home,’ “We'll 
Never Let the Old Flag Fall,” and many 
other songs which follow in quick succes- 
The tobacco smoke is so thick that 
a man would hardly need to light up a 
pipe or a cigarette, but the crowd is 
swelling—500, 600, 700; we are drawing the 
men from the beer canteens. 

Now the time-has come to speak. I tell 
them about the great Zeppelin that I saw 
brought down over London the other night. 
Awakened by the guns, we saw some fifty 
searchlights fixed upon that one shining 
object, 9000 feet above the city, bombs 
were dropping from the Zeppelin, and the 
guns were replying faw- and near. We 
could see the shells breaking to the right 
and left, above and below here. Lieutenant 
Robinson had been up in the air for two 
hours fighting for position. He finally 
sent down the signal to cease firing, and 
darting in above the Zeppelin, he dropped 
an incendiary bomb. There was a flash, 
a leap of flame high in the sky that lighted 
up London within a radius of ten miles; 
then slowly sinking, first in white light, it 
died to a red glow, then crumbling to a 
glowing cinder, it came crashing to earth. 

All the searchlights were playing upon 
the enemy in the sky, but there were no 
searchlights on the dark streets for the 
deadlier moral enemy that awaits the 
soldier below. We begin our talk on the 
moral fight for character, the temptations 
of impurity, drinking, gambling, profanity, 
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that come with the war. Soon the men 
are forgetting to smoke, and there is a 
look of intensity and hunger on almost 
every face. For half an hour, for three 
quarters, they listen, and then the invi- 
tation is given. Many sign the cards pledg- 
ing their allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and when asked how many had reached this 
decision for the first time to-night over a 
hundred rise to their feet. It is a night 
of great joy. Hundreds of men file past 
and shake hands, many expressing their 
gratitude, and a score of men are wait- 
ing for personal interviews. 

Here is one poor fellow who feels he 
cannot sign the card. He sends up this 
little note: “I am the worst man in the 
tent; a man who robbed his old father of 
his life savings. How can I hope to be 


any good again without any prospect of 


ever being able to repay this money?” 
But before he leaves he has signed the 
decision card, and the light of the dawn 
of a new eternity breaks upon his happy 
face. There was another man, the terror 
of the regiment, the blackguard of the 
battalion. Finally, touched by the secre- 
tary’s kindness, he had read his little pocket 
Testament in prison and yielded his life to 


Christ, and is now witnessing among the 
soldiers on this plain. Another, broken 
down, has just come to say he has wronged 
a girl at home, and asks if there is any 
hope for him. The last man tells me he 
was a Christian in Cleveland, Ohio, before 
the war. He lay all last night drunk in 
the fields, but on his knees he makes a 
most touching prayer, and as a prodigal 
“turns again home.” Here is another boy 
who stopped to tell us that ever since a 
previous meeting he had knelt in prayer 
every night before all the men. 

Oh, these boys, with all the possibilities 
of glorious life, are they to be mowed 
down, or come back crippled and maimed 
after the war? Here is a letter that was 
written by a young soldier in France, a 
Student Volunteer, nineteen years of age. 
Declining to be an officer, he presses for- 
ward to the front, only to fall at the first 
charge: “I shall fight with a good con- 
science and without fear, I hope; certainly 
without hate. I feel myself filled with an 
illimitable hope. On the march I sing in- 
wardly. I listen for the music that is 
slumbering inside me. The Master’s call 
is always ringing louder in my ears. I 
am not afraid of death. I have made the 
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sacrifice of my life. I know that to die is 
to begin to live.’ The last words of an 
unfinished letter written on the day of his 
fall, read: “The attack cannot but succeed. 
There will be killed and wounded, but we 
shall go forward and go far... ..” Yes, 
he has gone forward and gone far, farther 
than he knew! The last words of his will, 
found on his dead body, were: “I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the Faith. ‘Because I 
live, ye shall live also’” It is in this 
spirit that consciously or unconsciously 
thousands of these men go forward to die 
for us at the front, to make a world worth 
their having died for. 

Oh, will you not pray for these dear 
boys at the front? Pray for a mighty out- 
pouring of God’s Spirit and for a great 
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spiritual revival throughout the army! 
That is the one burden on our hearts to- 
day. 

Daily we are facing an overwhelming 
opportunity. Here are multitudes of men, 
fiercely tempted as never before in their 
lives and yet who have to face death day 
after day in the trenches and who are 
not ready to die. We ought to place not 
less than ten evangelists in the great camps 
of the British army. If any would like to 
have a part in this work, checks may be 
made payable to Mr. B. H. Fancher, treas- 
urer, and forwarded to the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, 124 East 28th St., New York City, 
or to Mr. William R. Moody, East North- 
field, Mass. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


OnvuA, MALeKuLA, New HeEpripes, 


February 7, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Moody: 


The mail steamer is a week overdue and 
that means it may come any time, so I 
write feeling sure this letter will reach 
Northfield in record time. The inter-island 
steamer went up for an overhaul five 
months ago, and now is supposed to be 
waiting for coal. Last time the steamer 
called at the nearest ports on a Sabbath, 
when we neither give nor receive letters 
or goods. We got the letters a week later 
from a French steamer. But the goods may 
have gone back to Australia. It has meant 
no sugar, tea, rice, bread, etc., for a month. 
We have abundance of milk, and of native 
food, and we still have two brewings of 
coffee. 

The steamer landed my son at a 
planter’s. The planter is a strict Scotch 
Sabbatarian and the wriggles of his con- 
science rather amuse me. Had I been there 
I would have sent my son back to Australfa. 
But the planter received all his goods (he 
has a large store), took his wife on board 
for Sydney, Australia, and had his mail 
landed, and after an hour or two of hard 
Sabbath work for crew and all, he sat up 
till twelve at night to read his letters on 
a week day. 

I was rather staggered to find my son, 
who is not fifteen years old, was as tall and 
broader thar’ I am. He was only to come 
down if the steamer could land him on a 
week day, but my brother misunderstood, 
and said he would tell the steamer people 


to land him on a week day, which would 
make them smile with contempt. The 


- supercargo, the best business man we have 


had, prefers Sabbath work, according to his 
statement. 

My son Jack has an hour or two bath- 
ing and swimming each day, an hour or 
two of cricket, and shooting with bow and 
arrows at crayfish, crabs, fish, etc. Can- 
nibals have been here in great numbers, he 
has eaten bullock, goat, turtle, fowl, and 
one bite of flying fox. One bite more than 
satisfied him. With boating, etc., the visit 
has been a varied one. In a month he has 
helped to eat seventy pineapples and we 
will get some more to-day. Oranges, 
bananas, lemons, limes, rose and custard and 
pawpaw apples, granadillas, nuts of several 
kinds, and native fruits of which I only 
know the native name, have been ripe and 
are growing on the land here. The hurri- 
cane ran us short for a week or two, but 
the breadfruit is ripe, and fried in lard 
seems to me better than potatoes. 

My son wants to be a medical missionary, 
and I can manage it. Often medical mis- 
sionaries feel the pinch when their children 
come to school age, and knowing they can 
earn several times as much in civilized 
lands, leave the Mission Field “from a 
sense of duty to their children.” I wrote 
one who left us that the Lord looked after 
the children when we were in the field, 
and some children were better off without 
their fathers. Psalm cvi. 15, “And he gave 
them their request; but sent leanness into 
their soul,” is true. 

Last year we received £25 towards our 
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~than I expected. 
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teachers’ salaries, the natives paying the 
rest. We have three teachers in practically 
heathen villages, and their people contrib- 
ute nothing. We also have Ambrim 
refugees who can give little, and whose 
teacher gets £10 per annum. So in addition 
to a monthly collection each village gives 
a donation every half-year. They give 
what they like. In December all did finely 
except the richest village, which only gave 
a guinea. So I stopped the regular service 
and asked several to pray for that village. 
They raised another £1 and the total was 
#30 from four hundred worshipers, includ- 
ing babies; we have a great stock of babies, 
children and sick. The Communion collec- 
tion a month later was £7-12-4, much better 
Of course they do all 
local work, schools, fences for schools, etc., 
free of cost. And the arrowroot making is 
also a voluntary gift. 

At one Communion seven had died since 
the previous one. The new additions were 
twelve. My son also joined in his first 
Communion. I was the same age when I 
joined. It was fitting he should join in the 
mission where he was born, and where his 
mother died in the work. 

We have had a sharp epidemic of dysen- 
tery. Those who took medicine lived, but 


Pee refused, and died. One man was 


very ill and I had to stand over him and 
urge before he would take it. His recovery 
was very quick. I caught him a week after 
eating a large “pudding” of crayfish, crabs, 
etc. Others would spoil the effects of the 
medicine by eating unripe fruit. Having 
lots of milk was a boon. 

My nephew is, I suppose, at the front 
now. I hope so. He left Australia six 
months ago or so as a trained recruit. A 
second cousin has the Military Cross. My 
old school has nine hundred old boys at 
the front. So many have been killed that 
it has deepened the religious character. 
That we consider the war a righteous one, 


‘and one for God, is proved by the way the 


churches are empty of their finest young 
men, while the non-religious are keeping 
back in Australia and elsewhere. The war 
hits us hard financially. I am sending a 
small donation via England for the Schools. 

It is not five years since I was at North- 
field, and I suppose it will be many years 
before I see that loved spot again. I am 
so ridiculously healthy that there is no ex- 
cuse for going up. 

My brother Frank has Bible study classes 
every alternate week in Melbourne and in 
the country. Others are helping, and it has 
not only permanently increased the mission 
contributions, but has led many to dedicate 
themselves for the foreign field. He is 
the only Paton on whom my father’s mantle 
for speaking has fallen; and the laymen of 
the Church trust him. 

A boy came for medicine before daylight, 
but stopped for cricket till dinner time. 
The cases are not urgent. Yesterday I 
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had an eight-mile walk for dysentery cases, 
found all recovering or well, and passing a 
hut where a little girl lives called out. A 
woman’s voice answered, and two women 
crawled out. A heathen girl was months 
ill with a brutal blow from her husband. 
She is now with the school people, and I 
hope she will get better soon. The other 
woman had the calf of her leg bitten by a 
pig. Both should recover. I went up to an 
old heathen woman to shake hands when 
half a dozen dogs. attacked me. They 
were all small, about the size of fox ter- 
riers, but a heap of stones was handy 
and I had to lame several before they fled. 
The woman looked placidly on and the 
husband waited till all was over, then 
heartily shook hands. I always denounce 
cruelty to animals, but half a dozen curs 
biting one requires action. 
With every good wish, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Frep I. PATon. 


Mr. D. A. Budge, for many years secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Montreal, has assumed the director- 
ship of the Christian work under the Na- 
tional Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations among the Canadian forces in 
England and France. Writing under date 
of January 16 he speaks of the splendid 
work which is being accomplished, and 
many of our readers will be surprised to 
learn of the magnitude which the work has 
assumed among the Canadian troops alone. 


“We are finding work for our Canadian 
soldiers of the very greatest interest. We 
now have seventy-five representatives in 
England and France, and twelve more are 
crossing the ocean. We should have 100 
at least if we are to meet the cause which 
presses upon us at the present. We have 
had two Canadian pastors this winter—the 
Rey. John MacNeill of Walmer Road Bap- 
tist Church, Toronto, and the Rev. W. A. 
Cameron. These men are holding evangel- 
istic services throughout all our huts in 
England and France, and their service is 
being followed with large results. Of 
course in a work of this kind the difficulty 
is in following the men, as they change so 
rapidly, but we are planning to take the 
largest possible advantage of this present 
unparalleled opportunity. I need hardly 
ask that you be good enough to remember 
this work in prayer and ask others to 
join, as we are entirely dependent upon the 
blessing of God for any permanent suc- 
cess. I can only say that the men are 
most responsive and are full of apprecia- 
tion of the large programme which the 
Association is able to put up.” 


OBITUARY. | 


Rev. Prof. Dr. James Hope Moulton died at 
sea from exposure when the steamer upon which 
he was returning from India was sunk in the 
Mediterranean. This is the brief tragic news 
which has recently been cabled from England. 
To visitors at Northfield Dr. Moulton’s addresses, 
entitled, “From the Rubbish Heaps of Egypt,” 
in 1914, will be remembered for the interesting 
light which recent archeological investigations 
have thrown upon the Scriptures. With Dr. 
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Rendel Harris of Birmingham, Dr. Moulton ha 
made a study of the Egyptian papyri the object 
of many years’ work, which had brought to 
Bible study a new light. In scholarship his 
thoroughness had won him a place of recognized 
authority, and his genial personality made him 
a host of friends. His loss, both to the church 
and scholarship, and to a host of friends, will be 
widely felt. 


PERSONALIA. 


Rev. John A. Hutton of the Belhaven Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland, who has been a frequent visitor 
and speaker at the Northfield Conferences, is to 
observe the semijubilee of his ordination as a 
minister in his church the third week in April. 


At the second annual rally of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, New York City, 
Dr. Wilbert W. White announced that the assets 
of the school had reached almost $541,000. 
Pledges have been secured, sufficient to pay off 
the mortgages on the main building; and addi- 
tional property, valued at $75,000, has recently 
been given to the school by the family of the 
late James Talcott. 


The Southfield Bible Conference, held at Cres- 
cent City, Fla., was this year well attended, and 
it was generally felt that the conference was 
the best that has ever been held. This was 
due in part to the time being extended to thirty- 
six days, and systematic and consecutive courses 
of teaching being introduced. The conference 
is under the supervision of Mr. L. S. Chafer, who 
with Mrs. Chafer (both well known to North- 
field friends) not only leads the conference, but 
‘takes charge of the music. 

Among the several speakers were Dean A. C. 
Pack of Denver, Colo., Judge D. H. Scott of 
Paris, Texas, Mr. Avery of Chester Crest, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., and Rev. G. H. Dowkontt. 

The dates chosen for the conference next year 
are February 20 to March 20. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secretary of South- 
field Bible Conference, Crescent City, Fla. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of some workers in the evangelistic 
field: 

Hay Bell and Party.—Apr., Plainview, Ill. 


W. E. Biederwolf and Party.—Until May 20, 
Madison, Wis. 


Chester Birch—May 6, St. Paul, Minn. 


H. W. Bromley and Party.—May, Newark, 
Ohio. 


H. T. Crossley.—May, Chesley, Ont., Can. 


John W. Erskine and Party.—Mar. 31-Apr. 23, 
Central Lake, Mich. 
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John W. Ham.—Apr., Dyersburg, Tenn. : 
John §S. Hamilton Party.—-Apr., Winchester, ' 
Ind. 
Hart and Magann Party.—Apr., Bakersfield, 
Calif. 
Robert Jones and Party.—Apr. 8, Grand Rapids,, ~_ ~ 


Mich.; May 27, Streator, Ill. 


Oscar Lowry and Party.—Apr. 15-May 20, 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

J. W. Mahood and Party.—Until May 7, Lowell, 
Mich. 


Nicholson-Hemminger Party.—Mar. 4-Apr. 11, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Milton S. Rees.—Apr., Westerly, R. I.; May, 
Franklin, N. H. 

Harold F. Sayles——Apr. 22-May 8, 
Mich.; May 13-29, Edmore, Mich. 

Charles C. Smith and Party.—May, Chatfield, 
Minn.; June, St. James, Minn. 
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After College—What? By Robert Bolwell. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 127 pages. 75 
cents net. 


This is a sermon in the form of a short story, 

designed to emphasize the danger of too many 

extra-curriculum activities in college and the im- 

portance of taking seriously the regular class- 

room work. President Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., 

of Western Reserve University, supplies a brief 

introduction.—_J. J. M. 

Ambassador (An). By Joseph Fort 
D. Litt. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
226 pages. $1 net. - 

Any man who is called to the pulpit of the City 

Temple of London has a right to publish a book 

of sermons. This book will answer some ques- 

tions that many are asking concerning Doctor 

Newton, who is about to try on the shoes of 

Binney and Parker and Campbell who have min- 

As books 

written in a foreign tongue always lose by the 

translation, so the sermons of any preacher al- 
ways lose by the printed page. The preacher 
must be his own translator and you must go 
to hear him if you would. know the translation. 

Power cannot be printed. These sermons are 

written in clear and simple English; there is 

analysis, though like the guns on a raider it is 


Newton, 
Cloth. 
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concealed; one is only conscious of it by the 
fact that at the end of each sermon a considerable 
distance has been traveled from the beginning. 
The message of Doctor Newton is declared again 
and again. Let these words from his book 
proclaim it: “The love of God was revealed in 
Jesus. Alas, the age-long tragedy of 
the Church lies in that it has not been con- 
tent to proclaim the love of God in Christ, but 
has turned aside to defend Jesus, to explain 
Him, to argue about Him” (pp. 18-19).—H. P. 


Bonnie Scotland and What We Owe Her. By 
William Elliot Griffis. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Illustrated. Cloth. 295 pages. $1.25 
net. 


Doctor Griffis made eight journeys to Scotland, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with a companion. 
He traveled on foot, or in a variety of vehicles, 
on the well-trodden highroads of travel, or in 
out-of-way and _ seldom-visited hamlets. Her 
“voices of freedom,’ her mountains, moors and 
seas, and especially the Scottish home so warm 
with generous hospitality, appeal to him; and 
here he portrays ‘Old Scotia’s’” grandeur as he 
saw it in man, as well as in history and nature 
and art, above all seeking to show what we Ameri- 
cans owe to Bonnie Scotland. 

Twenty-four chapters are devoted to a record 
of his travels and impressions. The last chap- 
ter-sums up his conception of the great debt 
America owes to Scottish men.—T. C. ~ 


By George Moore. Mac- 
Cloth. 486 pages. 


Brook Kerith (The). 
millan Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Whenever a man of acknowledged skill in the 

fiction field undertakes to write a life of Christ, 

we look forward to his production with consider- 
able enthusiasm, feeling that he is likely to por- 
tray the great character in a way that will make 

Him more real. It is, therefore, a distinct dis- 

appointment to most readers that George Moore 

has assumed at the beginning of his story of the 

Christ a position in regard to Jesus’ death and 

Resurrection which is diametrically opposed to 

believing Christendom. The legend on which Mr. 

Moore bases this book assumed that Christ did 

not die on the Cross, but lived in the house of 

Joseph of Arimathea for many years after His 

crucifixion. This basis at once disqualifies the 

book in the eyes of the majority of the readers 
of the life of Christ, and is rather irritating to 

a good many others whose views would be called 

extremely liberal: 

It is doubtful if the book can, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, be deemed likely to pro- 
duce any good, and it is more likely that it will 
produce harm. The amount of harm that it is 
likely to do is much limited, however, by the fact 
that the book is not good reading, that there 
is introduced into it so much extraneous matter 
that the story itself drags, and one is tempted to 
put the book down before finishing it.—J. M. S. 


Christian Certainties: A Catechism of the Chris- 


tian Faith. By Robert E. Brown and Leslie 
H. Perdriau. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 
32 pages. 65 cents net. 


This is a very thoughtful and suggestive booklet 
of questions and answers. The portion on prayer 
is fine. But there are grave omissions and many 
of the certainties seem to us to be uncertainties. 
The ideas taught in Genesis are not necessarily 
opposed to the best science. The Christology is 
weak and there is no teaching of the vicarious 
atonement. Salvation through Christ by faith is 
not clearly taught.—lV. L. H. 
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Commencement Days. By Washington Gladden. 
Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 257 pages. 
$1.25. 

The wise man has told us that there is nothing 

new under the sun, and even Doctor Gladden can 

find nothing new to say to graduates on Com- 
mencement Day. But then why should he? The 
old things are the things that need to be said, 
after all, and Doctor Gladden has said them 
well. Whether he speaks of -Castles in the 

Air, or What Is Worth While, or Some Things I 

Have Learned, or whether his theme is Short 

Cuts, or Reading, or Leading, it is all well said 

and we wish we had heard him say it and if we 

had we are quite sure we would have liked to 
have heard him again. There is a newness and 
freshness and virility about these addresses, 
which not only make old things new but which 
make all things good to those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear.—H. P. 


By J. Stuart Holden, 
Cloth. 


Confidence of Faith (The). 
M. A. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
160 pages. 75 cents net. 


The reviewer does not need to introduce Doctor 
Holden to the readers of the REcorD oF CHRISTIAN 
Work; he has already introduced himself many 
times and our love and sympathy go out to him 
and his in what they have been called upon to 
endure, the more so as we become more: inti- 
mately their comrades. These are sermons of 
hope and inspiration and lead always to God, to 
immortality and to Jesus Christ. They were 
meant to “strengthen with all might in the inner 
man” his congregations, to comfort and to assure 
them. He speaks on such topics as ‘‘Through 
Concern to Confidence,” ‘‘Can Thine Heart En- 
dure?” “The Sky, not the Grave, is our Goal,” 
“Strength through Sorrow,” “‘Other Refuge have 
I None,” “Wearied in the Greatness of the Way,” 
“The Long View of Life,’? and ‘‘Where, Grave, 
Thy Victory?” Doctor Holden always speaks 
with luminous simplicity of style, expounding his 
texts with rare homiletical genius, as he dis- 
covers them with rare spiritual insight. He 
preaches from the point of view of one who ex- 
pects literally the second coming of Christ, and 
finds therein his strength and his hope. The 
reviewer hopes for the triumph of Christ, not 
in His apocalyptic coming, but in His power to 
possess and subdue our souls and our civili- 
zation through the transforming might of His 
Spirit, His insight, His personality and His 
Cross. But such differences of opinion as these 
do not greatly matter; the world will be saved 
only in the lordship of Christ, and men endure 
only as they live and struggle out of great 
convictions, great communions and great hopes. 
So much Doctor Holden teaches us as few men 
can do.—G. G. A. : 


Doubters and Their Doubts. By Charles Da- 
vid Darling, Ph. D. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. Cloth. 117 pages. $1.10 net. 


The nine sermons in this book follow closely the 
theme contained in the title. They seek to answer 
questions of doubt as to the existence of God, 
the Scriptures, the deity of Christ and the reality 
of Christianity. 

There is nothing to indicate that these sermons 
have ever been preached. They should be. Old 
arguments in new dress from a scientific and con- 
vincing view of things are here, The fundamen- 
tals have gripped this man and with keen in- 
sight and refreshing straightforwardness he gives 
a reason based on a sane interpretation of the 
Word of God for the hope that is in him.—T. C. 
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Faith of Robert Browning (The). By Edward 
A. G. Hermann. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. Cloth. 49 pages. 80 cents net. 

Five-Minute Shop-Talks. By Halford E. Luc- 
cock, F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
176 pages. $1 net. 

Letters from the Dominie. By David de Forest 
Burrell. American Tract Society, New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 243 pages. $1.25 net. 

Where the Protestant Episcopal Church Stands. 
By Rev. Edward McCrady. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Cloth. 336 pages. $1.75 net. 
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We group these books together, not because they 


have anything to do with one another, but be- 


cause we would say just a sentence concerning 


each one of them. . | 


The faith of Robert Browning made him an 
optimist. Mr. Hermann writes well on this theme 
and gives us many an apt quotation from Brown- 
ing’s poems. 

Mr. Luccock has given us a number of brief ad- ‘ 


dresses stich as could be given in five minutes = 


in shop meetings. The titles are suggestive and ’ 
the treatment is adapted to the occasions. They : 
are geared right. One can easily see that they 
would work. 

The Letters from the Dominie to one of his 
trusted laymen, whom he uses as a safety valve, 
are just such letters as any busy and earnest 
pastor would like to write. Such laymen are not 
too common, which perhaps is the reason that 
such letters are not, either. They contain many 
a homely hint to keep the heart in ministers wh —~— ~ 
possess a grain of humor. As a rule, howev 
we should prefer our safety valve to be outside : 
our church. It is less likely to blow up in stormy 
weather. 

In obedience to the prophetic injunction, the 
Episcopal Church should stand upon her feet. 
Mr. McCrady’s volume indicates that sometimes 
she is tempted, at least, to sit down. Books of 
this nature always impress us with the fact 
that the Episcopal Church needs warnings lest 
she go over to Rome, a need which is happily 
absent from other Christian churches. The book 
is a sincere and valiant presentation of truth” 
from the Episcopal point of view.—H. 


Girls’ Year Book (The). 
group of Friends of Girls. 
Y. W. GAL New Yorks 
50 cents. 


Put together by a 
National Board of 
Cloth. 349 pages. 


This book of devotional readings is especially } 
practical and concise. Its theme is continuous 
and yet arranged so that wherever one is one 
begins, in a cycle of reading. As the fore- 
word explains, the book was written “to answer 

the question found in the heart of -every girl 
who wants to find God in her world, ‘Where 
shall I begin?’ ” 

Part I explains “The Way,” and several weeks 
are devoted to significant experiences and acts 
in the life of Christ. This section includes the 
topics, “To Know Him” and “Follow Me.” 
The Acts are also considered in the third section 
under “I Have Sent Them,” while various 
Psalms bring out lessons from nature in “An 
Out-of-Door Interlude.” Part II pertains to “Th 
Kingdom of Friendly Citizens,” dealing with vari & 
ous practical phases of the Christian life, such ~ 
as “The Ways of Prayer,’ “The Gift of Life,” 
“Work and Play,” “Being Friends,” and ending 
with “‘A Christmas Interlude.” 

These readings are compiled by “A group of 
Friends of Girls.” They show intimate knowl- 
edge and respond to the needs in the girl life. 
Especially to be commended is the way the 
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Scriptural selections are given. In other devo- 
tional readings a- single clause or verse is often- 
times suggested, alone, without its setting. The 


»-.clause may, or may not, appeal to the reader, 


as it happens. Here several verses are given, thus 
presenting passages as a whole, and, while the 
comment is on some portion of this passage, yet 
a girl has still several other verses to think 
about as well. This gives an opportunity for 
some original thinking, especially if the sug- 
gested thought does not happen to appeal. The 
poems, quotations and prayers throughout are 
beautiful and cannot but inspire those who use 
this book to a more helpful, more friendly, more 
consistent life in Christ.—D. 


Jesus and the Christian Religion. By Francis 
A. Henry. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 444 pages. $3 net. 


In this volume the author presents in a lucid and 
interesting way the results of modern scholar- 
ship, as it bears on his chosen theme. Inasmuch 
as he accepts and indorses these results, he here 
renders a valuable service to his readers, for his 
work shows clearly whither much that*is called 
by this name tends. Incidentally we find here 
an ¢xplanation of the antipathy of the average 
Christian reader toward scholarship. Sincere 
lovers of evangelical truth welcome all the light 
that scholars can bring to bear on the foundations 
of their faith; but when men in the name of 
scholarship rend away the supernatural content of 
the Christian faith, they not only do violence to 
his, but they also cast suspicion upon reverent 
-cholarly investigation. 

The book is without a preface; but in the first 
chapter the author announces his purpose “‘to go 
back to the fountain-head of Christianity, the life 
and teachings of Him we call our Lord and 
Master; to try to enter into His mind and gain 
an insight of the religion He believed in and lived 
by:” in other words, to induce the reader “to 
make a thorough study of a subject until recently 
too much neglected—‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ 
and not as it is in the churches, or in the 
Letter-writers of the New Testament.” This 
purpose is laudable, but the last clause in this 
quotation throws suspicion on the spirit in which 
the author pursues it. This is confirmed when 
we read in the fifth chapter, Conclusion: ‘The 
impartial student will find himself compelled to 
recognize that the Gospel of Jesus and the Chris- 
tian religion are two quite distinct and differ- 
ent things. The whole history of the 
Christian religion is little else than a record of 
aberration from the primary essential truths of the 
Gospel.” 

The discussion in the body of the book shows 
how the author arrives at this conclusion; and 
it all hinges on his conception of the Gospel of 
Jesus. . According to him, Jesus was the son of a 
pious family of Nazareth in Lower Galilee. By 
reflection upon nature and the noble literature of 
His race, clarified by the filter of His conscious- 
ness, He arrived at the conclusion that God 
was His Father, and Father of all®men also. 


This, the essential feature of His Gospel, He 
embodied in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
; ‘Its ethical implications may be found in the 


Sermon on the Mount, when this is purged from 
the legalistic elements introduced by later writers. 
Sin, according to this Gospel, is estrangement 
from God, and His forgiveness is reunion. For- 
giveness does not relate to penalty, but is free 
and may be had for the asking. The power 
to forgive sin is one inherent in humanity. When 
Jesus said the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sin, He meant that man had this power. 
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“Deliverance from evil is a process of self-extri- 
cation, of self-redemption. Eternal life 
is not given to us, but gained by us through 
our own constancy in effort.’”? Repentance is 
“self-mastery gained through a stern self-disci- 
pline.’ Prayer is self-communion. ‘When we 
pray, . it is our higher nature in its weak- 
ness communing with our higher nature in its per- 
fect strength.” The absence of the supernatural 
from this Gospel will be noticed. Mr. Henry 
acknowledges this. Concerning Jesus he says, 
““Supernaturalism in any form was something re- 
pugnant to His religious instinct, resting as it 
does on the avowed dualism which conceives 
nature as alien to the Divine.” For preaching 
this Gospel, which was antagonistic to the views 
held by the Jewish leaders, Jesus suffered martyr- 
dom. . 

Although Jesus, according to this author, never 
claimed to be the Messiah, yet His disciples, who 
held the Jewish Messianic hope, began to think 
of Him as the Messiah, and to hope for His 
return. Around this hope they built the nucleus 
of the Church, though Jesus never contemplated 
the formation of a church. But it was Paul, the 
converted Pharisee, who introduced the super- 
natural and legalistic elements into the Gospel of 
Jesus, the Divine Messiah, His atoning death, 
Justification by faith, etc., and thus laid the 
foundations of the Christian religion. It is alleged 
that this religion in its onward sweep, by com- 
promise, absorbed certain Jewish and heathen ele- 
ments. Jesus’ Gospel authorized no sacraments. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper grew out of the 
prevalent lustrations and sacrificial feasts. It is 
even hinted that the latter originated in Totemism. 
In like manner it is asserted that Church, creed, 
canon, mediation and authority are accretions, 
which have no place in the Gospel of Jesus. But 
they have a place in the Christian religion. 
Hence the author’s conclusion that these are 
distinct one from the other. 

Someone will say that this is not the view 
of Jesus and the Christian religion contained in 
the New Testament. Here is where the author 
falls back on modern scholarship. According to 
this, John’s Gospel is a product of the second 
century, hence not a witness to the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Moreover, the Synoptic Gos- 
pels and Acts are not historic records in the 
modern sense. Further, the writers and com- 
pilers of the New Testament were devoid of the 
“historic sense’? and included in their writings 
things that Mr. Henry characterizes as gross and 
grotesque, childish and silly. 

The fundamental flaw in this author’s whole 
argument is the assumption that the supernatural 
is impossible and unnecessary. The authors also 
whom he quotes, are anti-supernatural. Again, 
his view of the Gospel of Jesus is too narrow. 
No parable ever was meant to teach the whole 
Gospel. The Parable of the Prodigal Son does 
teach God’s love for His erring children, and 
His willingness to receive them back and to for- 
give them; but the ground of that love and 
forgiveness is not mentioned there. For this we 
must look elsewhere. : 

Moreover, the ruthless way in which all refer- 
ences to the deity of Christ and His Messiahship 
are eliminated is scarcely in accord with true 
scholarship. The scholar and historian seeks to 
get at the facts. Mr. Henry should not ignore the 
fact that other scholars have tested the writings 
of the New Testament both by higher and tex- 
tual criticism, and have found them trustworthy 
as historical records. He seems unaware also 
that so radical a scholar as Professor Har- 
nack has recently acknowledged the Lucan author- 
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ship of our Gospel of Luke and Acts and also 
their early date. 

Finally Mr. Henry’s denial of the special mean- 
ing of Son of man, -as applied to Jesus, will 
not stand. He quotes with approval Professor 
Pfleiderer’s statement that barnasha is the stand- 
ing- expression for “man” in Aramaic, and may 
be literally translated son of man, and asserts 
that when this expression is used concerning Jesus 
it means man and nothing more. An examination 
of the Aramaic of Ezra, Daniel, Samaritan Deu- 
teronomy and the four Gospels in the Peshito 
New Testament, where the word man occurs, shows 
that other Aramaic expressions for man are used. 
Barnasha does not occur at all in Samaritan Deu- 
teronomy. Gabara is the usual word there. 
Neither does it occur in Ezra. It occurs once 
in Daniel in the singular and twice in the plural, 
while anasha occurs twenty times. In the Gos- 
pels in the Peshito the usage is barnasha 106 to 
gabara 114. But it is notable that barnasha is 
not translated son of man, but men. 

The expression translated Son of man is bareh 
dasha, a totally different expression, which is 
used throughout the New Testament for Jesus the 
Messiah and for no other, and is never translated 
man, but always Son of man. To make this ex- 
pression mean man involves the absurdity of 
saying that man is lord of the Sabbath, man hath 
power to forgive sins, man will be seen coming 
in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory, etc.. Of course Mr. Henry denies that 
Jesus uttered these Messianic predictions. Such 
books as this will be published and such views 
promulgated, but with all the boasted superiority of 
this Gospel, it still remains true that the Gospel 
of the Divine Christ and the atoning blood is 
the only Gospel that is the “power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.”’”—R. R. 


Living Christ for Latin America (The). By 
J. H. McLean. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath School Work, Philadel- 


phia. Illustrated. Paper. 198 pages. 35 
cents net. 
In this text-book the Presbyterian Mission 


Boards have separated from the programme of the 


United Mission Study Committee to take up a. 


special study of Latin America and the work of 
the Presbyterian missions there. The author has 
been a missionary for ten years in Chili and has 
a fairly broad acquaintance with the problems 
of Christianity in South America. Although the 
organization of the material is somewhat uneven, 
the book is filled with interesting information 
simply stated and should serve its purpose well. 
Considerable use has been made of the work of the 
Panama Conference.—E. M. N. 


Modern Church Finance: Its Principles and 
Practice. By Albert F. McGarrah. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 328 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


It is an unhappy comment on our modern church 
life that most pastorates break down on the 
financial, rather than the spiritual, side; or at 
least, that most church troubles come to a head 
in church finance and the difficulties which are 
most discussed in the meetings of the official 
bodies of the church are financial difficulties. Of 
course, the really fundamental solution of any 
church problem must be in terms of spirit and 
life, but a sane financial policy wisely conceived 
saves an immense amount of friction and very 
often releases spiritual forces which are in the 
way of being stifled by financial difficulties. This 
book is a perfect treasure house. It ought to be 
read by the chairman of every Finance Com- 
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mittee of every church in the country. It is 
written out of a wide knowledge of what the 
best led churches are doing and is really a kind 
of editing of a great deal of dearly bought ex- 
perience. Its two basal principles are the budget 
and the every member canvass. The book shows 
us what undeveloped possibilities there are even in 
poor churches, if so be the churches are wisely 
led. We have sample budgets, analyses of the 
needs of different grades of churches, detailed 
instruction as to how to educate, organize and 
lead a church into new financial power and free- 
dom. It is not too much to say that if the 
teachings of this book could be put into action 
by the churches of America it would be worth 
more to religion than any religious revival the 
Church has been through for fifty years. The 
reviewer knows himself what it means for a 
church reputed both wealthy and generous to 
adopt some of the plans which are here proposed. 
It has meant a new atmosphere in the meetings of 
the standing committees of the church and a 
new spiritual power in the church itself, and even 
then the church has only half learned and ap- 
plied the desson. For such financial methods as 
Mr. McGarrah advocates should be applied, not 
only to the benevolent giving of the church, but 
to its society and parochial expenses. Most pro- 
gressive churches have systematized their benevo- 
lent giving; but the pew renting system has not 
as yet been deposed as it ought to be by the 
simpler and more Christian and more financially 
profitable way. The book is commended to 


church treasurers, to finance committees, ministers, ~ ~ 
and trustees of societies—G. G. A. s 


Pentateuch (The). By William Evans. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 295 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


This volume is one of ‘fa series of ‘Through the 
Bible Book by Book,’ to present the content of 
the English Bible in a popular and practical as 
well as an authoritative manner.”” What Doctor 
Evans gives us is a series of popular lectures 
that have attracted wide attention. The strictly 
expository purpose is subordinated to the popu- 
lar. Each Biblical Book is carefully analyzed 
down to the minutie, but apart from the analy- 
ses the treatment is popular. Perhaps its greatest 
value is just here to the ordinary student. It 
abounds in suggestive applications to present- 
day conditions; even in the study of the legisla- 
tive laws of Moses we find “‘the practical lessons 
for us.” There are diagrams and condensed 
analyses that will be helpful to the teacher. 
Doctor Evans assumes the entire historical valid- 
ity and inspiration of the Bible as we have it. 
There is no discussion at all of the questions 
raised by present-day criticism.—S. C. H. 


Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (A). 
By Alexander Souter, M. A. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Cloth. 290 pages. $1 net. 


This volume is the third and last of a trilogy 
on the Greek New Testament by this author, 
the others being “Novum Testamentum Gracce,” 
and ‘‘The Text and Canon of the New Testa- 
ment.” The aim of the present work is “to give 
the forms of the Greek. words 
Testament and their meanings as exactly as pos- 
sible according to the best knowledge available 
at the present time.” 

As only the ground forms of the words are 
given, a knowledge of Greek grammar is necessary 
to the free use of this lexicon. But the reader 
who has had: a regular course in Greek will 
find it a valuable book to have at hand in his 
study of the Greek New Testament, when from 


err 


in the New. 


lip 


a 
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lack of time or opportunity, he is unable to con- 
sult the larger lexicons.—R. R. 


Religion of a Newspaper Man. 
Murray. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 316 pages. $1.50 net. 


To the offhand judgment of many the daily press 
seems a doubtful, though potentially pow- 
erful, medium for promoting religion. Second 
thought, however, reminds one of the readiness 
with which many journals open their columns to 
church news and some to frequent nonpartisan 
editorials on personal religion. The book be- 
fore us is a collection of seventy-seven such 
editorials which have appeared in the Sunday 
issues of the Dallas Morning News and the 
Galveston Daily News. Though occasionally on 
the verge of platitudes, of insisting that right 
is right and wrong is wrong without being con- 
crete, they are wholesome and alert. Their gos- 
pel is the gospel of good will, their themes right- 
eousness, truth, courage, pride, envy, slander, the 
presence of God. Indeed, one is surprised at the 
number of editorials of a definitely .religious char- 
acter on prayer, “‘the Master Workman,” the love 
of God, His will. With the exception of one 
in rhyming prose which should have been blue- 
penciled for its bad grammar and bad sense, 
the style is easy and flowing, but it must be re- 
membered that editorials are like medicines—to be 
taken at intervals and not in bulk.—E&. M. N. 


By De Witt Mc- 


Using the Bible in Public Address. By Ozora 
Stearns Davis. Association Press, New York. 
Cloth. 184 pages. 75 cents. 


“Doctor Davis warns his readers that these out- 


lines are not to be copied, or to take the place 
of vigorous original thinking. No one really 
would be tempted to copy them. The outlines are 
very largely such as any beginner would naturally 
use. Experience teaches the speaker that there 
are other divisions besides Positive and Negative, 
Cause and Effect, Religion and Science! Not that 
these are Doctor Davis’ divisions, but they fairly 
illustrate the rather commonplace character of the 
outlines. This would all be changed, of course, by 
the thought and illustrations which Doctor Davis 
is rather too careful to omit. We wish we had 
more of them. Not to crib them, but to give 
more inspiration for that original thought which 
he demands. One must have seed to grow a 
harvest. But in this book are excellent hints, 
and those who seek guidance in preparing ad- 
dresses can here find enough to make their tasks 
easier. A good professor of homiletics could 
give the pith of this book in a single page, but 
Doctor Davis is to be thanked for extending the 
process, for tabloids are not always the most 
agreeable form of nourishment. Several illustra- 
tions of analysis are taken from Mr. Moody’s 
“Short Talks,’ and these are among the most 
suggestive in the book.—H. P. 


By J. 
Boston. 


What the Spirit Saith to the Churches. 
Norman King. Richard G. Badger, 
Cloth. 235 pages., $1.25 net. 

The general theme is the product of a grow- 

ing realization of the value of the Christian 

Church. It is because people do not feel the 

value, or the Divine origin of the Church, that 

they either disregard it, or are lukewarm toward 
it, and give other interests a more prominent 
place in their lives. As the Church has always 
been composed of men with human weakness and 
sin, we find the conditions of the Apostolic Church 
duplicated in nearly every stage of the Church’s 
history, and, certainly, the modern church is 
guilty of the same sins which stained the Apos- 
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tolic Church, though, to be sure, the mode of 
sin’s expression changes with the times.  Self- 
complacency among Christians to-day needs an 
Apostle John to startle the Church out of its 
self-righteous condition. Human nature changes 
but little, so the writer after speaking of the 
value of the Church, applies the seven messages 
of the Revelation of John to the churchman of 
our day under chapter headings as follows: “The 
Fickle Lover,” “Winning the Crown,” ‘“Faith- 
fulness Minus Courage,’ “‘Limitations in Ser- 
vice,” “Alive in Name Only,” “The Open Door,” 
“Lukewarm Religion,” and concludes by setting 
forth our obligations to the Church.—T. C 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JUNE, 1917. 


Friday, 1st. Thou shalt guide me with 
thy counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory. Ps. lexi. 24. 


The guided life is not always gilded with 
bright sunshine, nor is the life protected by 
the faithful counsel of God always peace- 
ful. Indeed, it often appears as though 
a loyal following of His direction only 
brings us into fiercer conflict and darker 
gloom. To say that the guidance 
of God is at times perplexing, is but to 
express all too feebly the consciousness 
of those who seek to take His way. And 
here it is the long view of life which 
saves them from bewilderment and despair. 


There is an “afterward” of glory to which 
all the present guidance of, grace is bring- 
ing us. The certainty of its end makes 
the toil of the upward pathway seem as 
nothing.—J. Stuart Holden. 


> 


Saturday, 2nd. Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his! Num. xxi. to. 


Pray the prayer by all means; but see 
to it that your life be the life of the right- 
eous, and then you need have no fear but 


your latter end will be like his also.—IV. 
Bryan-Brown. 
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Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Sunday, 3rd. Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant: even 
as the Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give 
ee life a ransom for many. Matt. xx. 27, 
28. , 


All who have caught Christ’s spirit or 
felt the throb of His love have been 
quickened to a new life of service. Who 
but Christ so served or inspired service, so 
lived and died and lives again and ever 
again in each new life that He dominates? 
Ah, this it is to be a Christian! It is 
just to be what we know we ought to 
be, what we were made to be—to be right— 
right with God, right with ourselves, right 
with the world, right all round and happy 
all through. For the unthought and un- 
sought and inevitable resultant of the full 
Christian life is a radiant joy and glad- 
ness, the sheer happiness of the man who 
lives, the harmonious exercise of function 
with every power in full play—G. Sher- 
wood Eddy. 


Monday, 4th. For whether is greater, he 
that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is 
not he that sitteth at meat? but I am among 
you as he that serveth. Luke xxi. 27. 

Greatness consists in serving. It is hafder 
to lead a martyr’s life than to suffer a 


martyr’s death—Samuel Capen. 


Tuesday, 5th. All things are possible to 
him that believeth. Mark ix. 23. 

Our possibilities are as big as our tasks. 
Nay, they are bigger than our tasks, for 
it is purposed that when the task is finished 
we shall have strength to spare. It is 
the will of our God that there should be 
a glorious “plus” in all our warfare, so 
that when the victory is won we are “more 
than conquerors.” The size of a task is 
therefore never a justification for retreat.— 
J. H. Jowett. 


Wednesday, 6th. Be ye all... . com- 
passionate, loving as brethren, tender- 
hearted, humbleminded: not rendering evil 
for evil, or reviling for reviling; but con- 
trariwise blessing; for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit a blessing. 1 
Pet. ut. 8,9 (R. V.). 


If Jesus had not walked the earth, 
Footsore and weary, long ago, 

Oh, I might very tired be, 

And even He could scarcely know 
The depth of my discouragement, 
Or just how weary I might grow. 
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If Jesus had not suffered much 

And borne the greatest agony, 

I might have more than I could bear 
Of pain, and He could scarcely see 
How very great my suffering, 

Or what that pain would mean to me. 


But ah! my Jesus understands, 
And looks in loving sympathy. 
Like as a mother pitieth 

Her child, ’tis thus He pities me; 
And I rejoice that Jesus knows 
When I am walking wearily. 


And so perhaps ’tis best that I 
Must down a troubled pathway go, 
For how can I reach forth a hand 
In sympathy, unless I know 
Somewhat the weariness and pain 
That Jesus learned long, long ago? 


—Selected. 


Thursday, 7th. Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end. Matt. xxviit. 20. 


When God touches a human heart he re- 
creates that life. He gives us no new 
faculties, but turns all-the old faculties to 
new and nobler uses. He gives us new 
light, new hope, new vigor. He shifts life’s 
center from self to Christ. And there 
is nothing in the world we need so much 
as that. Association with Christ, identifi- 
cation with Him, participation in His spir- 
itually imparted impulses, will make new 
men and women of us all.—Charles Carroll 
Albertson. 


Friday, 8th. Who is wise, and he shall 
understand these things? prudent, and he 
shall know them? for the ways of the Lorp 
are right, and the just shall walk in them: 
but the transgressors shall fall therein. 
TOS At) 0: 

Will is deeper than reason. Will does 
not necessarily act contrary to reason, but 
sometimes it must act beyond. We may 
not wait until we have settled every in- 
tellectual difficulty regarding Christ before 
we venture to will to believe in Him. There 
will always be some intellectual difficulties 
regarding Christ. If we wait for full and 
perfect knowledge we shall probably wait 
a very long time, and land ourselves in 
complete mental confusion in the process. 
Let us not forget that the activity of the 
will brings clear light, as well as the ac- 
tivity of the intellect—John Douglas Adam. 


Saturday, oth. J am the vine, ye are 
the branches: He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
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fruit: for without me ye can do nothing. 
John xv. 5. 


Man at the end of himself and his re- 
sources is in just the place where God can 
righteously and graciously meet him.—J. A. 
Fraser. 


Sunday, roth. Whom having not seen, 
ye love; 7m whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 1 Pet. 1%. 8. 

A revival of personal religion, a new 
experience of the forgiving and saving 
grace of Christ is our great and supreme 
need. “I should have painted Him much 
better if I had loved Him more,” Doré is 
reported to have said about a picture of 
the Christ. We should all serve Him 
better, and sacrifice more freely for Him, 
if we loved Him more, and love springs in 
turn from inward and personal experience 
of His grace and power. . Such a 
renewal of vital religion would dispel all 
our difficulties. It would give us enthu- 
siasm, passion, power.—/J. D. Jones. 


Monday, 11th. And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 
Sa 1H = 24. 


Our prayers and God’s mercy are like. 


two buckets in a well—while one ascends, 
the other descends.—Bishop Hopkins. 


Tuesday, 12th. For we are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that 
we Should walk in them. Eph. wi. 10. 


Think of the influence that friends have 
upon life, and then of how much higher 
is the influence of God upon our life:— 
to be with Him; to work alongside of Him; 
to travel with Him, and to be under the 
influence of His suggestions, and under 
the direction of His finger and the benign 
influence of His eye. . Life must 
be a success if we travel with Him—Rus- 
sell H. Conwell. 


Wednesday, 13th. They shall walk, O 
Lorn, in the light of thy countenance. Ps. 
laxxie, 15. : 

Walking implies progress, and walking 
in the light of the Divine countenance 
means guidance as we take our journey 
and make progress through life. Walking 
is one of the illustrations used in the 
Bible to express spiritual progress. Al- 
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most every part of man’s body is associated 
with spiritual things. Sometimes we are ai! 
to “look” and be saved; at other times AI 
we are to “hear” and our souls shall live; € 
at another time we are to “take hold” of 
God’s strength; at another we are to l 
“taste and see.” But most frequent of 
all is the word “walk.” So this is the first 
feature of the new life, a life of perpetual 
fellowship, in the Divine presence, with the 
Divine favor, and under the Divine guid- 
ance—W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Thursday, 14th. And Jesus said unto 
them, . Verily I say unto you, If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall- say unto this mountain, Remove y 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove ; 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you. | 
Matt. xvu. 20. 


“Obstacles are things to be overcome.” 
And there are no obstacles, let us remem- 
ber, which will not fall down like the 
walls of Jericho when they are compassed 
about by one who has the faith that he 
ought to have in himself as a child fees ; 
God. Never allow yourself, that is, to 
fall into a helpless, fatalistic mood before 
the evils of the world in which you live. 
Never hide or excuse yourself behind the 
idea that there is nothing that you can do. 
Rather . be eager to go out into 
the world and show what you can do just 
because you are a child of God— Raymond 
Calkins. 


Friday, 15th. Casting all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you. 1 Pet. v. 7. 


Did you ever think how many of our 
sorrows are baseless, or useless, and how 
many of our burdens we have bound upon 
our own shoulders? God never intended 
us to bear them... . . “Cast thy burden 
upon the Lorn.’ But instead of casting 
our burdens we begin to heap them up. 
There is no reason why we should be 
downhearted. God is ours. The Son of 
God has given hope to us. Jesus came, 
“the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” to 
reveal to us our ability to know at least 
something about Who God is. And yet we 
are carrying burdens !—Bishop Denny. 


! 


Soh 


Saturday, 16th. Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature? 
Matt. vi. 27. 


No restlessness or discontent can change 
your lot. Others may have other circum- 


< 


walk, and not faint. 
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stances surrounding them, here are yours. 
Better make up your mind to accept what 
you cannot alter. You can live a beautiful 


life in the midst of present circumstances. 
—J. R. Miller. 


Sunday, 17th. If any man will do his 
will, he shall know. John vii. 17., 


It were not hard, we think, to serve Him 
If we could only see! 
If He would stand with that gaze intense 
Burning into our bodily sense, 
If we might look on that face most tender, 
The brows where the scars are turned to 
splendor, 
Might catch the light of His smile so sweet, 
And ee the marks on His hands and 
eet, 
How loyal we should be! 
It were not hard, we think, to serve Him 
If we could only see! 


It were not hard, He says, to see Him 
If we would only serve. 

“He that doeth the will of heaven, 

To him shall knowledge and sight be given.” 

While for His presence we sit repining, 

Never we see His countenance shining: 

They who toil where His reapers be 

The glow of His smile may always see, 
And their faith can never swerve. 

It were not hard, He says, to see Him 
If we would only serve. 


“Selected: 


Monday, 18th. He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. Luke xtv. 11. 


The man whom God will exalt to re- 
sponsibility and distinction in His service 
is the man who is content to take the low- 
est place—J. G. Cunningham. 


Tuesday, roth. J will bless the Lorn at 
ail times: his praise shall continually be in 
my mouth. Ps. «xxiv. I. 


Our whole lives should be a “Te Deum’ ; 
there is far too little praise in the lives of 
most of us. Often our prayers are self- 
ish. Heaven is a place of praise and not 
of prayer, and our lives on earth ought 
oftener to catch the spirit of Heaven with 
its praiseful song, than the spirit of earth 
with its selfish prayers—Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur. 


Wednesday, 29th. They that wait upon 
the Lorp shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
Esa Hle 3%. 

The much talked about “higher” life is 


simply living close to God, on the Sabbath 
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in His sanctuary, and through the week in 
our own dwellings and places of business. 
It is keeping our citizenship in heaven, 
and our eyes above the blinding mists of 
worldliness, and our hearts in close touch 
with our Divine Master. They that thus 
wait on God shall “renew their strength; 
they shall mount up / as eagles.” 
Their outlook is wide; their spiritual 
atmosphere is bracing; their fellowship 
with their Father and their Saviour is 
sweet; they rehearse a great deal of heaven 
before they get there. Close to God here, 
they will find the gates of pearl opening 
to them all in good time, and they will go 
in to be “forever with their Lord.”— 
Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Thursday, 21st. Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to day, and for ever. Heb. 
xii. 8. 

Man’s love sometimes wearies, Christ’s 
never; man’s basket may be emptied, 
Christ’s is fuller after the distribution than 
it was before. This Fountain can never 
run dry. Not until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven; perfection multiplied 
into perfection, and that again multiplied by 
perfection once more, is the limit of the 
inexhaustible mercy of our Lord. And all 
in which the past has been rich lives in 
the present—Alexander Maclaren. 


Friday, 22nd. Do good, . 
for nothing again. Luke vi. 35. 


. hoping 


Love never looks to see what it is going 
to get in return. I have generally found 
that those workers who are all the time 
looking to see how much they are going to 
get from the Lord are never satisfied. But 
love does its work and makes no bargain. 
—D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 23rd. J trust in the mercy of 
God for ever and ever. Ps. lu. 8. 


Neither go back in fear and misgiving to 
the past, nor look in anxiety and forecast- 
ing to the future; but lie quiet under His 
hand, having no will but His—H. E. Man- 
ning. 


Sunday, 24th. Rest in the Lorp, and 
wait patiently for him. Ps. xxxuu. 7. 


“He who frets has lost his God—is indeed 
as if God were not,” says Mark Guy 
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Pearse. “Surely it is worse than having no 
God, to kneel down and say, ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven,’ and then to go forth 
fretting and fearing, as if He never knew 
or cared.” It is worse than being an or- 
phan, to have a Father and yet forget His 
love. How perplexed the angels must be 
at the sight of the fretting child of a 
Heavenly Father! If there be 
one grain of truth in our belief that there 
is a living God Who holds us unutterably 
dear, Who is seeking in all.things and 
through all things ever to lead us to the 
highest, the fullest, and the best, what 
room is there for us to fret or fear?— 
Selected. 


UE, 25th. Blessed be the Lorp God: 
; I being in the way, the Lorn led 
me. Gen. xxiv. 27. 


If we are in the right way, God’s way, 
the way of His Commandments, the Lord 
always leads us. Every step we take, every 
act and circumstance of our life is ordered 
by the Lord, and there is no such thing as 
luck, or accident. . . We cannot al- 
ways understand things now, why this is 
thus, but some day, in the next world, we 
shall see all our life distinct and clear, 
and then we shall understand that the Lord 
led us—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. 


Tuesday, 26th. What time I am afraid, 
I will trust in. thee. Ps. lvi. 3. 


It 3s comparatively easy to trust God 
when everything is going well with us, 
when ur life is basking in the sunshine of 
prosperity, but it is infinitely more difficult 
to do so when the sky is cloudy and the 
horizon black and ominous. And yet we 
must stake all upon God. 


“Trust Him when dark doubts assail thee, 
Trust Him when thy strength is 
small ; 
Trust Him when to simply trust Him 
Seems the hardest thing of all.” 


—H. C. Frith. 


Wednesday, 27th. Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
IES, ewan Gf 


Each tear will reveal to us a new phase 
of God’s love. And we shall walk hand 
in hand with those we have lost, in con- 
stant contemplation of the beauty of 
Christ’s love, a beauty of which we should 
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have known but little had it been God’s 
will that we should not suffer. And so 


“lift up the hands which hang down; 


. make straight paths for your feet” ; 
and be sure of this, that those who now 
sorrow will come to great joy. And the 
greatest joy of all will be that they will 
know the fullness of Christ’s suffering — 
William G. Cecil. 


Thursday, 28th. Giving thanks always 
for all things unto God and the Father in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Eph. 
hy 20) 


Gratitude is a virtue, and it carries the 
sunlight in its face. It is never altogether 
dark in a heart in which gratitude makes 
her home. She strikes a light even at mid- 
night. When Paul and Silas sang songs 
at midnight in the jail at Philippi, it was 
because their thankful hearts would not 
permit them to pe still—Charles E. 
Jefferson. 


Friday, 29th. His 
shield and buckler. 
afraid. Ps. *ct. 4, 5. 

There is a very beautiful figure here of 
confidence. It is a shield which we hold 
up with the hand of faith, but it is also 
a buckler which God fastens on by the 
touch of the Holy Ghost. The difference 
between the shield and the buckler is that 
you have to hold the shield, but the buckler 
holds on to you. That is the kind of 
faith that God gives. He gives the faith 
of God. I know of nothing so wonder- 
ful as when in the hour of deepest peril, 
when everything seems giving away around 
you, and you know you have come to the 
end of your resources, your hearts can sing, 
“Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed.” God gives that con- 
fidence, that Divine confidence that you 
cannot understand, but that you cannot lose. 
—A. B. Simpson. 


truth shall be thy 
Thou shalt not be 


Saturday, 30th. The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. Phil. iv. 7. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED, 
(June 10, John xix. 16-30.) 


June 4. John xix. 16-30. 

June 5, pone xix. 31-42. 

June 6. att. xxvii. 27-44. 

June 7. Matt. xxvii. 45-56. 

June 8. Luke xxiii. 26-43: 

June 9. Luke xxiii. 44-56. 

June 10. Matt. xxvii. 57-66. 

The great need for us all, as we ap- 


proach this transcendent theme, is profound 
reverence. If Moses was bidden to take 
off his sandals, because the ground on 
which the burning bush stood was holy; 
how much more should we worship and 
bow down and humble ourselves as we 
approach the mystery of the Cross. Into 
this the angels desire to look. All through 
the Hebrew dispensation they were de- 
picted by the figures of cherubim gazing 
downwards on the Mercy Seat, called also 
the Propitiatory, sprinkled with blood. 

THE CONTRAST BETWEEN PILATE’s INTEN- 
TION IN THE SUPERSCRIPTION AND Its 
REAL SIGNIFICANCE. A little beyond the 
city gate, by the side of the main road, 
was a little conical eminence, which, from 
its likeness to a skull, was called in the 
Syriac Golgotha, and in the Latin Calvary. 
There the procession stayed, and there 
they crucified Him. We will not describe 
the harrowing details. Rather dwell on 
the love that endured it all for us. For 
the joy set before Him of redeeming us 
to Himself, He endured the Cross, despis- 
ing the shame. Consider this, whenever 
the hatred and contradiction of sinners 
seems more than can be borne (Heb. xii. 
1-3) ! 

The name and crime of the crucified were 
always nailed’ on the headpiece of the 
cross. In the case of our Lord, His only 
fault was that He claimed to be the Mes- 
siah. Hebrew was the national language; 
Greek, the language universally under- 


stood; and Latin, that of the conquerors. 


The first stands for Religion, the second for 
Philosophy and Science, the third for Gov- 
ernment and Empire. In each of these our 


Lord is King. The authority and glory 
of all that is strong and wise and good 
in the world are in His hand. He is King 
of kings. His is supremacy in every realm 
of human -glory; and His supremacy is 
based on His sacrifice. Satan at the be- 
ginning offered Him all the kingdoms of 
the world, if He would render him hom- 
age. This Christ refused to do, and de- 
termined to win the throne by His suffer- 
ing unto death. The Cross is His Throne, 


from which He commands the world; those 


hands nailed in apparent helplessness on 
the crossbeam really wield the scepter of 
the world. The imperfect tense in the 
Greek suggests that the Jewish leaders kept 
on urging Pilate to alter the phrasing of 
the superscription. But he was inflexible. 
Indeed, his answer reminds us that each 
one of us is writing his verdict and opinion 
about Jesus, and when once this brief life 
is over, we have no opportunity, even if we 
had the will, to alter it. What is your 
verdict about Christ? Can you write over 
His Cross: Here my King was crucified? 

Tue CONTRAST BETWEEN THE UNCONCERN 
OF THE SOLDIERS AND THE ANGUISH OF 
Tuos—E Wuo Lovep Jesus. The Roman 
law adjudged the garments of the con- 
demned to the executioners. It is usually 
held that there were four men employed 
at each cross, hence four parts. If so, 
there would be twelve soldiers in all. Those 
in charge of our Lord’s Cross cast lots 
for his seamless woven inner garment, 
which was too valuable to be destroyed. 
Evidently this was the gift of the women 
who ministered to Him (Luke viii. 2, 3; 
Matt. xxvii. 55). The quotation from the 
Psalms was literally fulfilled. The first 
term denotes the various pieces composing 
the outer dress; the second the inner tunic, 
worn next the skin. “The Roman Gover- 
nor has proclaimed Christ as King of the 
Jews; the Roman soldiers, without know- 
ing, proclaimed Him to be the true Da- 
vid.” It is a shock to think of the pro- 
fane irreverence which the _ soldiers, 
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coarsened by their training in the camp 
and the fighting line, showed. Let us take 
heed lest we also are indifferent to the uni- 
versal and eternal meaning of the Cross, 
thinking only of some chance advantage 
that may accrue to us, since we have 
happened to be born in lands on which 
the Cross has shone. 

But whilst the soldiers were casting their 
dice into the helmet of one of them, and 
tossing them out on the rock, the sword 
was being slowly driven into Mary’s soul, 
as Simeon had foretold (Luke ii. 35). She 
did not give way to hysterical outbursts. 
There was no fainting, no outcry, no scene. 
He had been the life of her life, the light 
of all her seeing. From His birth till now, 
she had but one thought—Jesus. Dimly 
had she understood Him, with a love that 
cannot be put into human language. There 
were bonds of sympathy between that 
suffering body, those hands and feet, that 
thorn-crowned brow and her own, which 
carried from Him to her the torture He 
was so silently enduring. To her indeed 
fell what the Apostle longed afterwards to 
know, “the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable unto his death.” 
Jesus knew that she had reached the limits 
of endurance, and forgot His own suffering 
in His desire to spare her from witnessing 
the closing scene. So poor was He that 
there was nothing left to give. As Godet 
puts it, He had bequeathed His execu- 
tioners His prayer for their forgiveness, 
and Paradise to the dying thief; was there 
nothing left to the two loved ones, Mary 
and John, as they had edged in to be near- 
est to Him? Yes, there was one gift more. 
He could bequeath the one to the other, 
giving His mother a son, and His friend 
a mother. That was enough. Mary was 
willing to go, because she knew that her 
presence added to His pain; and John 
bore her to his lodging in Jerusalem which 
he had, like the rest (xvi. 32). 

THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE WEAKNESS 
AND THE GLory or Curist. The Apostle 
says, “he was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet he liveth by the power of God” 
(2 Cor. xiii. 4). Here we have His weak- 
ness. Thirst was one of the cruel tortures 
of crucifixion, and probably for a long 
time our Lord had been tormented by a 
raging thirst. Up to that moment, He had 


the beginning of His crucifixion. 
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been able to restrain the expression of 
His need, and probably could still have 
restrained it. But if He had done so, 


there would have been one prophecy un-_ 


fulfilled (Ps. Ixix. 21); and one last inci- 
dent of humiliation unfulfilled. Hence this 
cry of the parched sufferer. The drink 
offered was not the same as that refused at 
That 
was wine mixed with a bitter and stupefy- 
ing liquor, such as absinthe or myrrh. 
Jesus refused it because He desired to pre- 
serve the perfect clearness of mind and 
soul to the end. The drink offered now 
was vinegar, such as the soldiers kept be- 
side them for their own refreshment. One 
of the band, who had closely observed 
Christ’s manner and had felt that there 
was some unusual circumstance in His 
death, moistened a sponge with the liquid 
and placed it to His lips on a stem of 
hyssop, a common plant which grows about 
two or three feet above the ground. This 
shows that the cross elevated the sufferer 
but a slight distance above those who stood 
around, so that the bystanders could easily 
catch each word spoken from the dying 
lips. 

But power! This sip seemed to restore 
our Lord’s physical balance, and He im- 
mediately proceeded to taste death for every 
man and by death to destroy the power 
of him that had the power of death (Heb. 
ii. 14). First, with a loud voice, He said 
that all was finished which the Father 
had sent Him to do (Matt. xxvii. 50; 
John xvii. 1, 2). Finished, the types and 
shadows of the Levitical code. Finished, 
the long line of priestly and sacrificial offer- 
ings, which could never take away sin. 
Finished, the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. -Finished, the human weak- 


ness, to be followed by glory and power. 


Finished, the prophecies of suffering, to 
be succeeded by those which anticipate the 
empire of the world. 

Note those regal words, He gave up His 
Spirit. The Greek word expresses a free, 
spontaneous and personal act. “No man 
taketh my life from me,” Jesus said, “I 
have power to lay it down.” ‘Till then He 
had kept His head erect, now He bowed 
it. Till then He had continued in life; 
now He laid it down, because it had served 
His, purpose. Till then He had remained 


_ body. 
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a little lower than the angels for the suffer- 
ing of death, now He entered into His re- 
ward. (See Isaiah liii. 12.) 


Gotpen Text: I Cor. xv. 3. 


THE RISEN LORD. 


(June 17, John xx. 1-18.) 


June 11. John xx. 1-9. 
June. 12. John xx. 10-18. 
June: 13." John xx. ~ 19-31 
June 14. John xxi. 1-14. 
Hunes to wie Comey. ideld. 
June, 16901 Cork xv 12-28: 
June 17. 1 -Cor. xva 35-49. 


It is certain that Joseph of Arimathea, 
Nicodemus and the other friends of Jesus 
believed Him to be dead, and did not ex- 
pect a literal resurrection. The burial 
spices brought to the Cross by Nicodemus 
and to the grave by the women, the con- 
sternation of the women at the empty 
tomb, the perplexity of the apostles, all 
go to prove that there was no expectancy 
on their part that the Lord would rise again 
to resume His former comradeship. Prob- 
ably they expected to see Him coming in 
the clouds to set up His Kingdom. It is 
clear, therefore, that they were not dis- 
posed to imagine or invent a resurrection. 
How, then, are we to account for the 
evident change of mind and attitude on 
the part of the disciples, which led them to 
believe in the Resurrection as an actual 
historical fact? It formed the basis of 
their message, and the substance of their 
preaching. Paul, who, up to his conversion, 
was a bitter enemy of Christ, and who was 
well acquainted with everything that was 
advanced by the Pharisees to disprove the 
Resurrection, was fully assured of it. (See 
1 Cor. xv. 14-17.) What explanation can 
we give of the universal and invariable 
witness of the early Church to the Resur- 
rection of our Lord—except that it actually 
occurred? 

Tue Fact or Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION. 
If He did not rise, what became of His 
body? It could not have been taken by 
His friends. They would not have left 
the clothes and napkin lying on the floor 
of the grave, but would have carefully and 
decently handled the wrappings of the dear 
It could not have been stolen by 
His enemies, for they would have easily 
silenced Peter, when preaching on the day 
of Pentecost, by the production of the body 
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before the crowds. It is absolutely im- 
possible to believe that Paul and the rest 
could have built their magnificent faith 
on the flimsy basis of a lie; and equally 
impossible to think that the Pharisees 
would have remained silent, with such a 
weapon within their reach. 

It is equally certain that the Resurrec- 
tion cannot be accounted: for by the fan- 
cies of a number of hysterical people. 
Fancies of that kind presuppose a previous 
expectancy of the event, and could not 
have stood the searching test of a Thomas, 
who insisted on seeing and touching the 
very wounds of the Crucified. The vision 
of those wounds, the challenge to touch 
them, the eating with the disciples, the 
appearance at the lakeside and on the 
mount, the fact that He had to forbid the 
touch of love, the walk to Emmaus—all 
give evidence that He who had sojourned 
among men in the body of His mortality 
was still with them in the body of His 
glory. We are shut up by these considera- 
tions to the literal acceptance of the 
narrative as it stands. And this is con- 
firmed by every consideration. The un- 
preparedness of the disciples, their pre- 
vious opinions, their glad testimony, the 
evident exchange of grief for joy, the 
certainty of their tone, their testimony to 
martyrdom, the foundation of the Church, 
the method and teaching of the ordinances 
of Baptism and the Supper, the very varie- 
ties in the statements of the Gospels which 
prove that there was no collusion to main- 
tain an invention—everything corroborates 
the actual certainty of the Resurrection. It 
has been pronounced as the best-established 
fact of history. 

The importance of this faith cannot be 
exaggerated. A dead Christ might be a 
model, an example, a teacher; but only 
a living Christ could be a Saviour. We 
may yield our lives to Him with absolute 
assurance. These are not cunningly de- 
vised fables. The Resurrection has been 
truly described as the foundation of the 
Church, the inscription on the banner of 
her armies, the strength and comfort of 
every Christian heart, and the grand hope 
of humanity. The Lord is risen indeed! 
Hallelujah! 

Tur Empty Toms. It may have been 
that there were two parties of women, who 
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went at early dawn to the tomb. This may 
account for the variety of the details of 
what was seen and heard. John’s story 
circles around Mary of Magdala. She seems 
to have first reached the grave and seeing, 
when yet a distance, that the great stone had 
been displaced, she started back, without 
further inquiry or examination, to inform 
Peter and John. Whilst she was gone, 
the other party of women seems to have 
arrived and to have entered the vestibule 
of the sacred shrine. So soon as the two 


disciples learned Mary’s startling message, ° 


they hastened together to see for them- 
selves. When outside the city gate they 
began to run, the younger John outstripping 
his friend. Awe and reverence prevented 
him from entering, but from without, he 
could see the orderly disposition of the 
clothes, as though by One Who had care- 
fully folded up the gifts of love, which 
He needed no longer. Peter with his 
characteristic impulsiveness entered, and 
beheld, in addition to the other clothes, 
the napkin carefully put aside. What the 
effect on Peter was, we are not told, but 
John, speaking for himself only, tells us that 
when he entered and saw the disposition of 
that face cloth, he was forced to the con- 
viction that Jesus was alive. But he con- 
fesses that even then he failed to see that, 
in this mighty fact, the ancient Scriptures 
were fulfilled. It was the teaching of 
Jesus on this point, as on so many others, 
that first opened the disciples’ eyes. (See 
Luke xxiv. 25-27, 45.) Peter’s faith was 
established by an appearance which was 
granted him on the same day (Luke xxiv. 
Spel (Coys Saye Sls. 

Tur APPEARANCE TO MARY MAGDALENE. 
Peter and John withdrew, the one meditat- 
ing, the other already believing. Mary re- 
mained weeping. Her love could not rest 
content, without further satisfaction as 
to the missing body. In the agony of her 
grief,-she looked once again into the sepul- 
chre and saw the two angels. Perhaps 
they had been there when the apostles 
entered, and their grosser senses failed to 
perceive them. But Mary’s love and grief 
had purified her senses, and she fell into 
conversation with the angels as though 
there were no wonder in that also, for 
surely mortals and angels do not converse 
every day! The fact is that she was obliv- 
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ious to all else, save as to the fate of 
that dear body. 

Chrysostom suggests that at this moment 
she saw a look pass over the angels’ faces, 
which suggested that they saw something or 
someone behind her and she turned quickly 
round to discover what had lighted up 
their eyes and faces with such a glow of 
rapture. A form was there, which in her 
excitement and the dim light she took to 
be the gardener’s; and the angels’ ques- 
tion was repeated from His lips. Yet the 
voice that asked the questions and that 
called her by name instantly betrayed the 
speaker. This was not the gardener, but 
the Lord; and the intonation of His voice, 
which had so often spoken her name in 
the blessed past, was all-convincing. The 
most personal thing about us is the voice. 
We may forget a person’s face, but never 
his voice. She knew that the Lord was 
there and trembling with joy to the depths 
of her soul, she put all her soul into her 
response, “Rabboni”’—-my Master! ° 

What an illuminating sidelight this 
affords to the nature of the Resurrection 
body! There will be a likeness between 
it and our present body. It will have the 
same general outlines, but of another tex- 
ture; the pattern the same, but the ma- 
terial fairer. As carbon exists as charcoal 
and as diamond, so the body of our humilia- 
tion may become like the body of His 
glory. The voice is always so provocative 
of reminiscence; it may be that we shall 
hear our names called by the dear voices, so 
long silent, so far as we are concerned. 
And the expression of our love will not be 
by the touch of the material and physical, 
but by the fellowship of the spiritual on 
the high level to which we shall be borne 
through union with the ascended Lord. 

GotpEN TExT: I Cor. xv. 20. 


THE PURPOSE OF JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
(June 24, John xxi. 15-25.) 


June 18. John ix. 1-11, 35-38; 
John xi. 17-27, 43, 44. 
June 19. John x. 7-18; xi. 1-11: 


June 20. 
june 21; 
June 22. 


John xii. 12-19; xiii, 3-15. 
John xv. 1-13; Ysa. xxviii. 1-13. 
John xv. 26, 27; xvi. 7-14. 
John xviii. 1-11, 15-17. 


June 23. John xix. 16-22, 25-30; 
John xx. 2-16. 
June 24. John xxi. 15-25. 


Tue MAIN QUALIFICATION FOR CHRISTIAN 
Service Is Love. We are prepared to hear 


“ES 
] 


_-» flock. Have you denied the Lord? 
‘you wept bitterly? Have you returned to 
Him with sincere repentance? 


re 


ov 
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the Master ask for faith or obedience, but 
He asks for love, and that of Peter. But 


_ is not this the right method of dealing 


with men? Get their love and you get all 
else. Christianity is essentially the religion 
of love. If a man does not love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the apostle says that he should 
be Anathema. 

In Peter’s case it carried a special empha- 
sis. His failure had been forgiven, but 
there still remained the question, which 
perhaps the apostles had debated, whether 
it disqualified him from apostolic service. 
It was necessary that our Lord should deal 
with it from that standpoint. Thrice he 
had been warned, thrice he had denied, and 
now thrice he shall be asked if he really 
loves. An opportunity was given to wipe 
out the record of his threefold failure by 
a threefold avowal of love; and when 
Peter had honestly and humbly met the 
test, he was recommissioned to undertake 
the shepherd’s function of feeding the 
Have 


Then take 
heart, you shall not become a castaway, 
but shall have years of blessed service, 
made tenderer and purer by the experience 


of One Who believes that a temporary lapse- 


may coexist with a deep-down, fixed and 
devoted affection. 

There are different shades of love. When 
the Lord asked His question He used a 
word signifying the highest kind of love, 
in its spiritual, holy and heavenly aspect. 
It is the word which the Father used of 
His only begotten Son in Matt. iii. 17, and 
of the world in John iii. 16. It is used 
by our Lord in xv. 12. Peter declined 
to use that term and employed a word con- 
veying the idea of simple, personal and 
human affection. It was as if he said: 
“I cannot give Thee a love worthy of 
Thy glorious nature, as Son of God; but 
I can at least give the simple humble, 
unassuming love of human _ friendship.” 
Twice over he answered: Christ’s great word 
with this lesser one, so that in His third 
question the Master descended to His ser- 
vant’s plane. We must take care not to 
pull Christ’s great ideals for us to our 
poor low levels; but in this case we note 
with thankfulness that in 1 Peter i. 8 the 
apostle returned to the higher word and 
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said, “Whom having not seen, ye love.” 
Perhaps the humbler word is ours also. 
But there is comfort for us here. Jesus 
is omniscient. He can discern with the 
microscopic eye the lichen on the wall, 
the enamel on the shell, the tiny torch of 
the glowworm, and will nurture the less to 
the greater, the human to the Divine. 
Tue Master Has DirFerENT SPHERES FOR 
His Workers. Our life plan is fashioned 
by the choice of Christ. Note the royalty 
of the words, “Jf J will’ If our Lord 
were less than Divine, how blasphemous 
they would appear. But it is natural to 
hear Him speaking thus. There is a per- 
fect consistency between what He is and 
says. The path of our life, its duration 
and its end are determined by the Lord’s 
will. Bind them to your heart. It may 


‘be appointed for you to die in early prime, 


when the purpose of your life seems yet 
unfulfilled, or to live out your years in a 
Patmos of exile and suffering, or to spend 
a life extended as long as possible and filled 
with unceasing Christian service. But in 
any case remember that your Saviour has 
contrived and adjusted all, and He will 
send the Angel of His Presence with you 
to bring you to the place He has pre- 
pared. 

Our life course is also appointed by His 
will. There is an illustration of that here. 
Peter was to be the apostle of sufferers, 
and write an Epistle which should help, 
as perhaps no other writing has helped, all 
sufferers to the end of time; but he could 
never have penned it apart from the ex- 
periences of his own career and the fiery 
trials through which his character was 
softened and sanctified. John’s work, on 
the other hand, was to declare the glory 
of the Risen Christ and the panorama of 
the coming centuries. For this it was 
necessary for him to linger on, in loneliness 
and exile, till Jerusalem had fallen before 
Titus and his legions, the Temple had been 
destroyed, and the Jews scattered through- 
out the world. 

According to the old legend, Peter was 
crucified with his head downwards, be- 
cause he felt unworthy to die as his Lord 
had done. It may be that our Lord referred 
to this when uttering this prophetic fore- 
cast of his future. The executioner would 
gird him with rough cords, binding him to 
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the transverse beam of a cross. Such was 
to be the manner of his death. Thus xiii. 


36 would be fulfilled; and thus he would 
glorify God (xxi. 19). But John would 
glorify Him none the less by living till 
that mighty series of events which began 
at the Fall of Jerusalem, and which were 
the first stage in the Coming of our Lord, 
to be consummated at the Second Advent. 
In the meanwhile for all of us, and each 
in his several sphere, there is but one policy 
of life—that indicated by the Master’s 
words, when, having rebuked Peter’s curi- 
osity, He said, “Follow thou me.” What- 
ever threatens us, looming in the future, 
we must not spend time in vain specula- 
tion on things. hidden in the purposes of 
God, but apply ourselves to the humble and 
holy task of following in the footsteps of 
our ‘Lord. 

Ture Lorp Was Himsetr A Mone. or 
Untirinc Work. The beloved apostle, as 
he reviewed his Gospel, and realized how 
few were the records that he had preserved, 
seems to have been filled with a pro- 
found sense of failure to delineate the 
marvelous strenuousness and fruitfulness 
of the Master. The doings of the Lord 
were so many, His life was so rich and 
full, so much was crowded into those three 
brief years, that, to use a popular hyperbole, 
the libraries of the world could not con- 
tain the books. How much would we not 
give to know a few more of these things. 
This story has affected human lifé as none 
other has done, but how much is left un- 
told. We may be thankful that we have- 
as much as we have from the pens of 
the four Evangelists. Probably whilst 
more would have still further delighted 
the intellect, it would not have further 
helped our spiritual growth. There is much 
more for us to learn, when we reach the 
other side. Surely some eyewitness of 
all that Jesus did—perhaps John himself— 
will supply the missing narrative of all 
the other things which Jesus did. 

Note the epitome of the Gospel in xx. 
30, 31. Though the beloved apostle could 
not tell of those many other signs that Jesus 
did, he tells us why so much was given. 
The corresponding passage to this is 1 John 
v. 13. The Gospel was written that men 
might believe, and believing might receive 
eternal life; and the Epistle was written 
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that believers might know that they have’ 


eternal life. We have therefore in the 
first passage the key to unlock the secret 
purpose of the Fourth Gospel. 


There are three words in this lock and ~ 


key. First, that Jesus is the Christ, the 


Son of God: From the prologue onwards, 


and especially in v. 18 and xix. 7, this is 
clearly the burden of this Gospel. It is 
the Eagle-Gospel. We find, secondly, the 
expression believe forty times; and thirdly, 
life or eternal life about eighty times. Space 


forbids our following out this inviting © 


theme. Life is the essential theme of this 
marvelous treatise; and as we follow the 
thread from page to page, on each men- 
tion of the Word, there is some new de- 
velopment which participates at last in the 
Eternal and Divine. 

GoLpEN TExt: John xx. 31. 


ISAIAH’S CALL TO HEROIC SERVICE. 
(July 1, Isa. vi.) 


June 25. Isa, vi. 


june 26.5 “san Wee 2-9s 
June 27. sa, 1. 10-20. 
June 28. Isa. v. 1-10. 
June 29. Isa. ix. 8-x. 4. 
June 30. Isa. vii. 1-14. 
July lie SIGE RSS at, BSS, 


Fifty years of unbroken prosperity, under 


‘the reign of Uzziah, had wrought havoc 


on the moral and religious life of Israel, 
and it had become necessary that a prophet 
should be raised up for the purpose 
of arresting the further deterioration of 
the people. In the early stages of their his- 
tory, when they were weak and defense- 
less, God revealed Himself as Elohim, the 
Almighty; afterwards, when they were in 
danger of being seduced by the evidence 
of permanence in the civilization of the 
Nile Valley, He announced His name, Je- 
hovah, the Unchanging; still later, when 
they were pressed upon by the great na- 


tions that hemmed them in, He was known ~* 


as the Lord of Hosts; but now that cor- 
ruption is ripe, itis the glory of His holi- 
ness which is made prominent to the eye 
of the prophet, who was chosen for this 
specific work. 4 

Tue Vision. It was probably one after- 
noon, at the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, that Isaiah joined the 
stream of worshipers, as they poured up 
the marble staircase towards what was 
afterwards in Herod’s Temple known as 
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the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. In a 
direct line before him was first the great 
brazen altar, then the laver where the 
priests washed, and beyond, the tall cedar 
doors that admitted into the Holy Place. 
These were opened to the entrance of the 
priest, whose lot it was to enter the Temple 
of the Lord to burn incense, while the 
people waited without. The bands of white- 
vestured LevVites stood on either side, chant- 
ing the sweet strains of the sanctuary, 
whilst the smoke of incense stole up on 
the still air. It was a magnificent spec- 
tacle, but it was destined to fade into thin 
air, as another still more magnificent burst 
upon the prophet’s view. The material 
temple gave place to the eternal, the altar 
and ark to the Throne of God pitched in 
midheaven, the cloud of incense to the 
sheen of glory that filled the air, the choir 
of Levites to the seraphim that stood above 
and around the sapphire throne. Ah, how 
faint the burst of Levite music was com- 
pared to the crying of those seraph choirs! 
“One cried to another.” It was as though 
they incited one another to more worthy 
outbursts of adoration. 

The thrice holy of the seraphs’ cease- 
less chant seems to indicate their knowl- 
edge of the different Persons in the One 
God. Probably they are no more able 
to understand or explain this mystery than 
we are, but they are wise enough to 
know that there are many mysteries which 
they cannot solve, but from which they 
may derive joy and help. The holiness 
of God the Father fills men with reverence 
and awe, as did the brooding clouds, the 
thunder and lightning of Sinai; the holi- 
ness of God the Spirit seems ethereal and 
transcendent to our human life; but the 
holiness of God the Son has been re- 
vealed under human conditions, and has 
been incarnate in a mortal body. He Who 
was revealed to Isaiah as receiving the 
adoration of the seraphim is depicted in 
the Gospels as gathering the little chil- 
dren to His heart, permitting the lost 
ones to wash His feet with their tears, 
and consorting with sinners and outcasts 
from society. This is a holiness that we 
can understand, and as we look and long 
to be possessed of its treasures, it seems 
as though He repeats to us the words, 
“Be ye holy, for I am holy, saith the 


~ Lord.” 
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But holiness is only possible when 
the Holy One Himself comes in to dwell. 
We, too, may become sons of fire, when 
God, Who is consuming fire, resides in our 
nature in the Person of Jesus, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. He Who com- 
mands waits also to fulfill. 

Tue Conression. “Woe is me!” The 
prophet complained of his lips, because he 
contrasted the use he made of them with 
the blessed service to which the seraphs 
gave theirs. As he heard them cry, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy!” he remembered the evil 
words that had been uttered by his lips, 
issuing from the sinful heart beneath. By 
his words he was condemned. Of all the 
idle words he had spoken he seemed to 
be called to give an account. But not a 
moment might intervene between the soul’s 
confession that it was “undone,” and the 
application of the blood and fire. The coal 
meant blood, for as the cinders lay upon the 
altar, they must have become saturated with 
the blood of sacrifice; therefore the 
seraph said, “Thy sin is expiated.” But the 
coal also meant living fire. It was glowing 
as the seraph bore it to the lips of the 
prophet. We need Pentecost as well as 
Calvary, the baptism of fire as well as 
the forgiveness of sin. You may not al- 
ways be conscious of the flight of a seraph 
to your side, but dare to believe that, so 
soon as the sigh of contrition escapes your - 
lips, it meets an instant response in heaven. 

Tue Commission. The task to which the 
prophet was called was far from inviting. 
He was informed that the result of his 
preaching would be apparently valueless 
and even detrimental. The more they 
heard, the harder they would become. They 
would hate the light and retreat further 
into the dark to grow more blind and 
ignorant. The word preached would be a 
“savour of death unto death.” When we 
touch the strange creatures which we find 
on the seashore, they withdraw their ten- 
tacles and feelers and plunge into the 
silence of their shells. We cannot get at 
them or tempt them to come forth. That, it 
is truly said, presents a fitting picture of 
the souls that refuse God. The very effort 
to get at them makes them ‘more shy and 
wary. Pharaoh’s heart became more obtuse 
and hard at each summons which he scorn- 
fully refused. 
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It was a terrible outlook for the man 
who had beheld the ministry of the 
seraphim, and desired like them to be sent 
on the Divine errand. To be told that he 
would have to face a blind wall of obstruc- 
tion. To know beforehand that hearts 
were so gross as to be impervious to the 
Divine message and that they would be- 
come more so, was enough to make him 
pause. But he seems to have comforted his 
soul with the conviction that their atti- 
tude would be only for a limited period. 
He said, therefore, Lord, how long? He 
was convinced that there must be light 
beyond the blackness and that the valley 
of shadow would eventually open out into 
the fair wide sunlit landscape. Just be- 
cause the immediate prospect was so black 
and terrifying, he felt that it could not be 
all. God could not leave things as they 
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were. The very despair of the hour in- 
spired unconquerable hope. 

And he, was right. There was a better 
time coming, but it was the day after the 
morrow. In the immediate future judg- 
ment would sweep across the land. Cities 
would be wasted, country districts would 
become depopulated. There would be a 
great forsaking; but this process would 
only be like the shedding of the leaves of 
a tree. Though they scatter far and wide, 
the substance and heart of the tree are 
not affected, and when the spring re- 
turns, it will array itself in fresh verdure. 
There was an elect remnant in Israel, which 
would contain the promise of vitality, re- 
newal and fresh development. This was 
partially fulfilled in the return under Ezra 
and Nehemiah; but the full realization is 
still future (Rom. xi. 5, 23-29). 


GotpEeNn Text: Isa. vi. 8. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Romans viii. 1-11. 


History relates that one day King Fred- 
erick William IV. became very angry over 
some negligence of a servant, and stormed 
and scolded in a great rage. Good Queen 
Elizabeth, who was sitting near him, quietly 
arose from her chair and began search- 
ing for something. The king asked her, 
“What are you looking for?” She replied, 
“T am searching for the king.” Fred- 
erick William became calm in an instant. 
All passions which belong to the carnal 
mind are like convulsion fits, that make 
us stronger for a ‘time, but leave us 
weaker ever after. 


* * * * ok 


A friend saw General Gordon’s face flush 
with pride and ambition when Sir Samuel 
Baker told him that he was likely to be- 
come governor-general of the Soudan. 
Late at night Gordon entered this friend’s 
room and said: “You saw me to-day. Yes, 
you saw me; that was myself—the self I 
want to get rid of.” Pride is a mental sin 
first of all, and the master sin of the devil, 
because it breeds selfishness, which is the 


fundamental sin of the mind. Just suppose 
the outcome, if for one month we should 
say to ourselves, “Does God’s Spirit think 
these thoughts in me, or are they selfish 
and human?” 


* * * * * 


A passenger riding on a stagecoach be- 
side the driver said, “John, why do you hit 
that’ off leader such a crack with your 
lash?” ~“Away off yonder,” said John, 
“there’s a white stone; that off leader is 
afraid of that stone; so by the crack of 
my whip and the pain in his legs, I want 
to get his idea off from it.’ The only, the 
surest, the safest and the best way to pre- 
vent sin a lodgment in our mind is to fill 
it with the Word. Well insured is the 
mind of that man who can say, “Thy word 
have I hid in mine heart, that I might not 
sin against thee.” 


* * * ak * 


A Christian woman who had suffered 
from drinking coffee said to a friend that 
she did not regard the use of coffee as 
a moral question. “Why,” her friend 
answered, “playing tennis is a moral ques- 


at 
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tion; eating potatoes is a moral question.” 
It is either right or wrong for every Chris- 
tian to do the thing he is doing at this mo- 
ment, and that makes it a “moral ques- 
tion.” Training the mind to sensitiveness 
in moral issues is to train it in holiness. 


Hebrews xii. 18-29. 


Upon the monument of Lord Lawrence, 
in Westminster Abbey, is printed his name 
and date of death, with these words, “He 
feared man so little because he feared God 
so much,” 


“Henceforth the majesty of God revere; 
ie Him, and you have nothing else to 
Calin 


Beloved, let us all pray the prayer that 
was found in the desk of that Rugby boy, 
John Laing Bickersteth, after his death, 
“O God, give me courage, that I may fear 
none but Thee,” for such prayers bring 
victory. 

* * * * * 


A visitor to the temple area, “Dome of 
the Rock,” in Jerusalem once retained his 
boots by keeping inside of the company, 
successfully shielding them, as he thought, 
by the skirts of the ladies around him. 
Once inside, he was safe. He boasted of 
the fact afterwards, but the sheikh who 
conducted the party, had seen it all, and 
remarked to two of the tourists that “it 
would not do to eject or kill a whole com- 
pany because one of the number was a 
fool.” Irreverence is always a mark of a 
shallow intellect. 


* * * * * 


A company of literary men, of which 
Charles Lamb was one, were together one 
evening, when one of them said: “Think, 
if Dante were to enter the room, what 
should we do? ~How should we meet the 
man who had trod the fiery pavement of 
the Inferno, whose eyes had pierced the 
twilight and breathed the still, clear air 
of the Mount of the Purgatorio, whose 
mind had contemplated the mysteries of 
glory in the highest heaven?” “Or sup- 
pose,” said another, “Shakespeare were to 
come.” “Ah,” said Lamb, his whole face 
brightening, “how I should fling my arms 
up! how we should welcome him, that king 
of thoughtful men!” “And suppose,” said 
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another, “Christ were to enter.” The 
whole face and attitude of Lamb were in 
an instant changed. “Of course,” he said 
in a tone of deep solemnity, “we should 
fall upon our knees.” 


* * * * * 


One of a company of American tourists, 
who visited the home of Beethoven, seated 
herself at the great composer’s piano and 
played his “Moonlight Sonata.” When 
she had finished she turned to the stern- 
faced old guard and said, “I suppose a 
great many musicians visit this place every 
year.” “Yes,” he said, “a great many. 
Paderewski was here last year.” “Did he 
play on Beethoven’s piano?” “No; he said 
he was not worthy.” The irreverence 
shown by American tourists, as they have 
thronged the sacred precincts of Europe, 
has at times seemed like blasphemy. 

“Your true-hearted, fine-grained man 
puts off his shoes at the door of a mosque 
as devoutly as any Moslem; he treads the 
aisles of a cathedral as softly as any Ro- 
manist; he despises no incense, he sneers at 
no idol. He may deny, but he will not 
este. 


Psalm Ixxxvii. 1-7. 


O-W-N. W-O-N. N-O-W. 
(Adapted) 


OWN. We want to OWN the cities, and 
are ready to do our part. But the Evil 
One is fast preémpting them. 

WON. If the Lord is to OWN the 
cities, they must be WON to Him—but 
this cannot be done without the help of 
the whole Church. 

NOW. If God is to OWN the cities, 
they must be WON to Him NOW. To- 
morrow, when sin and worldliness have 
become intrenched, how shall the cities’ 
lost titles be regained for God? 


* * * * * 


The Superintendent of City Missions in 
New York writes: 
' The City—What is the City? 

A city—that is where Dives and Laz- 
arus both live. 

A city—that is where men die of lone- 
liness in a crowd. 

A city—that is the land of plenty where 
men die of starvation. 
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A city is where a thousand people live 
on an acre of ground that they never 
see. 

A city is where thousands live in a 
single block and never know that they 
have a neighbor. : 

A city is a place where may be seen 
both the glitter of vice and the glow of 
virtue. 

A city is a place where vice centers in 
sunless spots, and where virtue shines in 
secluded places. 

A city is all desert for some, all oases 
for others. 

A city is a place which some greet with 
a cheer; which others endure with tears. 

But a city may not be characterized in 
epigram. 

* * * * * 


Comparing myself and the city, we have 
on the one hand, and on the other hand: 

My hope is in Christ. . 

Many people without Christ. 

My spiritual blessings. 

Many devoid of spiritual privileges. 

My church fellowship. 

Many unable to rise alone or help them- 
selves. 

My Christian surroundings. 

Many in woe, squalor, sorrow and sin. 

My prosperity. 

Many who are meeting defeat in life’s 
battles. : 

My ability to give. 

Many dependent on Christian help. 

My Lord’s money in my hands. 

Many needing what my Lord’s money 
can buy. 

In view of such a comparison how will 
you answer 1 John iti. 17? 


Song of Solomon ii. 15; Proverbs xxv. 11. 


In the vestibule of a certain hospital 
there is a card bearing these words: 
“Never utter a discouraging word while 
you are in this hospital. You should come 
here only for the purpose of helping. 
Keep your hindering, sad looks for other 
places, and if you can’t smile, don’t go 
in.” A smile is a little thing, and yet 


“The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worth while, 
That costs the least and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile.” 


Record of Christian Work. 


And the temporary home of the invalids 
is not the only home where a little sunny 
smile is needed. 


* * * * oe 


Every talent thrown away, every great 
gift unused, every power perverted, every 
harsh word spoken, every wrong step taken, 
every duty undone, every opportunity 
missed “mars the perfect plan that the 
Master meant.” It is told of a young 
woman of fine musical talent that when she 
received a note of thanks for her services 
freely rendered at a summer conference, 
she replied by a letter offering them again, 
and saying in that letter: “I truly think 
God has given me a gift, and I believe it 
is only my duty as well as pleasure to use 
it in His service whenever the opportunity 
offers. In fact, I would be afraid not to 
use it, for fear He would take it away.” 


* * * * * 


“T’m just a cipher,’ said a discouraged’ 


invalid. “I don’t amount to anything now.” 
Her friend smilingly looked 
troubled eyes and said: “Only a cipher? I 
thought you were still following One Who 
has led you all the way, and a cipher with 
one before it cannot be less than ten, you 
know.” A human cipher, following after 
Christ, can make a Christian home, an ideal 
church, and a God-fearing community—for 
such ciphers are sure of the “whatsoever” 
promise, which includes the big and little 
things of life. 


* * * * ok 


In passing a rude hut on a mountain- 
side, Mr. Moody saw some girls of school 
age- braiding straw hats. After talking 
with them his heart was moved to pro- 
vide a school for just such girls. North- 
field Seminary for girls and Mount Her- 
mon for boys are the result of that little 
incident. 

A flower from Jacob Riis’ buttonhole, 
given to a grimy street urchin, was the 
beginning of what is now a settlement 
at Richmond Hill, New York City. 

Suppose Mr. Moody had not passed those 
girls on the mountain-side! Suppose Mr. 
Riis had withheld that flower! Suppose 
we withhold a service for Christ because 
it is small! Giving to or withholding from 
Christ either makes or mars our lives. 
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Friday, 1st. Esther vi. 


Mordecai slept well that night, uncon- 
scious of danger; but the Lord, Who kept 
Israel, slumbered not, and so ordered it 
in His providence that the rage of the 
heathen was disappointed of its prey. “On 
that night could not the king sleep.” No 
doubt this had happened before, but it 
was of God that, on this critical night, 
when sleep fled, the king was disposed, not 
to vain amusement, but to reflection on 
the events of his reign. The chronicles of 
his kingdom were brought forth and read 
to him. In the roll of records read on 
that night to Ahasuerus, mention was 
made of the plot against his life, which 
Mordecai detected and defeated. On hear- 
ing it, conscience smote the king; nothing 
had been done for the preserver of his 
life; and the Jew had urged no claim, nor 


sought reward, but sat patiently in his 
‘ place at the king’s gate. 


Ahasuerus, when roused, was full of will 
and energy. So soon as it was day he 
called, “Who is in the court?” Lo! Haman, 
greedy of revenge, had come already to 
crave the death of Mordecai. Before he 
could prefer his request, he was com- 
manded by the king to lead Mordecai in a 
procession of honor through the city. What 
an effort Haman must have made to com- 
mand himself, and to conceal the secret 
writhing he endured in doing such a ser- 
vice! Think how he must have felt, as 
the procession passed the gallows fifty cu- 
bits high. 

Mordecai showed a sober mind. Not 
elated by the sudden mark of royal favor 
he had received, he returned quietly to his 
post at the gate. But he was confirmed, 
we may be sure, in faith that God would 
deliver His people, and he was encouraged 
to augur well for Esther’s intervention.— 
Donald Fraser. 

After all necessary allowances and sub- 
stitutions have been made, it may be very 
justly said that Shakespeare’s Wolsey is 
essentially dwarfed by Scripture’s Haman, 
and that not the finest of Shakespeare’s 
five-act plays—wonderful products off hu- 
man genius as they are—but must yield to 
the ten briefer chapters, with their five 
chief characters, of our Book of Esther. 
The book is indeed a consummate epic of 
the human heart. Its photographs are vivid 
and accurate, but they are not the facsimile 
of a countenance alone, but of things re- 
vealed and laid bare, in the fallen type 
of man, by the most skillful anatomy. 
What an extraordinary proclamation it 


makes, at one and the same time, of 
the vanity of human greatness and of the 
greatness of human vanity! How forcibly 
does it remind us of that Scripture that 
saith not in vain, “The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,” 
and there bids us hold our breath awhile! 
—P. C. Barker. 


Saturday, 2nd. Esther vii. 


“Who had spoken good for the king” 
(ver. 9). This was Mordecai’s abiding rec- 
ord, that he had been loyal to the king in 
a day when his loyalty meant much to the 
safety of the sovereign. The glory of the 
honors heaped upon him at the downfall of 
Haman was at best perishable. The plau- 
dits of the crowd, as is their nature, soon 
died away when he became an accepted fact 
in the life of the city. The high hour of 
his triumph rapidly toned down to the 
ordinary levels of life. But this record 
of his fidelity is imperishable. Moral glory 
never dims. The courageous achievement 
of one who, single-handed, accomplishes a 
great service, does not fade when its re- 
wards have lost their newness. -It is’ thus 
that the influence of Mordecai’s life is an 
abiding inspiration—not that he became 
prosperous and rich, but that he was in 
himself a loyal and true man. 

Doubtless in speaking “good for the king” 
as he had done, Mordecai was unconscious 
of doing anything unusual.. In taking the 
course he did, he was but expressing his 
true soul. All involuntarily he acted upon 
an impulse which was in no wise excep- 
tional; and in so doing he revealed what 
manner of man he was. In this way life’s 
opportunities come to us all unheralded, and 
judge us. We act in hours which all un- 
consciously to us are big with crisis, in 
strict accordance with our cultivated dis- 
positions. The selfish, cynical and indiffer- 
ent man cannot suddenly conquer himself 
in life’s swift tests. What is deepest in 
us has a way of getting itself said. Thus 
is our character our destiny—J. Stuart 
Holden. : 


Sunday, 3rd. Esther viii. 


The deposition of Haman issued naturally 
in the promotion of Mordecai. The peril of 
his people was not yet, however, averted. 
The royal proclamation had gone forth that 
on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month 
the Hebrew people should be exterminated. 
By the constitution no royal proclamation 
could be reversed. Something else must 
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be done in order to save the people. The 
king granted Mordecai to write and send 
letters to his people, permitting them to 
arm and defend themselves. It is a wonder- 
ful picture, that of the king’s own messen- 
gers pressing with haste through the 
country, with letters urging the people to 
be ready against what had been intended 
to be a fateful day of their wholesale 
slaughter. So strange a happening was it 
that the Jews were filled with gladness and 
joy, while a new fear of them fell upon 
the people, and many of the “people of 
the land became Jews.’—G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 

The temporal salvation of the Jews was 
but a faint shadow of the good things 
to come in the great spiritual salvation 
wrought by our Lord Jesus Christ. It was 
a great deliverance experienced by the 
Jews in Persia—so great as to be com- 
memorated after these twenty-four cen- 
turies by the Jews among all nations. A 
transcendently greater deliverance did 
Christ come to secure for the sons of men. 
To save men from all that darkens and 
mars their character; from all that spoils 
their peace; from all that impairs their 
' serviceableness; from all that glooms their 
eternity; from all that pollutes and damns 
their soul. In a word—from sin, which 
is man’s curse and condemnation. O the 
gracious mystery of His Cross! “He died 
for our sins.” What more can we say !— 
George T. Coster. 


Monday, 4th. Esther ix. 


Ver. 5, 6. The record shows that the 
Jews stood strictly on the defensive, that 
they made no attack on any, but simply 
repelled the assault of those who sought to 
destroy them. It also shows how furiously 
their enemies attacked them; and that had 
self-defense been denied them they would 
have been exterminated as a people. 

“But on the spoil they laid not their 
hand.” According to the decree (viii. 11) 
the Jews were allowed “to take the spoil 
of them for booty”; but three times it 
is recorded (ix. 10, 15, 16) that “on the 
spoil they laid not their hand.” They 
were allowed also “to destroy, to kill and 
cause to perish little children and women,” 
as well as “the force,” 1.¢., the military force, 
of the people; but the record expressly de- 
clares that they put to death only men 
(ix. 6, 12, 15). We can see how this 
would come out of the fact that the Jews 
stood on the defensive, and that only the 
armed force of the people, i.e., the men, 
would be the assailants. We have no evi- 
dence that the Jews had any desire to 
destroy the women and children: It was 
the edict of the heathen king, the counter- 
part of his previous decree (iii. 13), which 
gave them the liberty. But they were the 
people of God, and as such morally far 
above their oppressors. The wives and chil- 
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dren of the slain men needed the property 
all the more that the husband and father 
had been taken from them. It was not 
plunder that the Jews sought, but self- 
protection, the right to exist unmolested. 
—J. M. Greene. 

A natural instinct led the Jews, so soon 
as their triumph was accomplished, to in- 
dulge themselves in a day of rest and 
rejoicing (ver. 17). The writer of the 
Book of Esther, practising his usual 
reticence, says nothing of the character 
of the “gladness”; but we can scarcely 
be wrong in believing it to have been in 
the main religious, and to have included 
gratitude to God for their deliverance, the 
ascription of praise to His name, and an 
outpouring of the heart before Him in 
earnest and prolonged thanksgiving. — 
Selected. 


Tuesday, 5th. Esther x. 


“Seeking the wealth of his people, and 
speaking peace to all his seed” (ver. 3). 
Brought through affliction and adversity to 
honor and prosperity, Mordecai used his 
experience and endowments for the highest 
and worthiest ends. He consecrated him- 
self in the service of God to the good of 
His people, and constantly sought their, 
well-being. He held his riches and posses- 
sions on trust. He gave not only his sub- 
stance but himself, in order to secure the 
advancement of His people. He labored 
to establish them on firm foundations which 
the future could not shake; and whatever 
of good was wrought among them in his 
day was directly traceable to his personal 
faithfulness. So it is that he passes off 
the stage of life in unfading light, one of 
the noblest figures in the history of his 
race. The sun of such a one never goes 
down. 

If it is true that we live again in other 
lives—and few will be found to dispute 
this—how carefully should we guard our in- 
fluence! For when life is over and earth 
recedes from us, the full measure of our 
living is not to be sought in what we 
have amassed of wealth or fame, but in 
what we have accomplished of the saving 
and sweetening of those amongst whom 
we have lived as God’s representative peo- 
ple. Hence no self-questioning is so much 
to the point as that by which we sincerely 
examine the quality of our doings day by 
day. Am I seeking the good of others or 
am I indifferent? Do I seek to bring the 
peace of God into unrested lives, or does 
their need leave me unmoved? Am I living 
for God’s glory or for my own interests 
alone?—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 6th. The Book of Job. 


In magnificence of argument and beauty 
of style, this book is one of the grandest 
in the Divine Library. There hang around 
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it clouds of mystery as to authorship, as’ 


to the characters presented, as to the 
period. There are differences of opinion as 
to whether Job was an actual person in 
history, or no. In our examination of the 
book we shall take it for granted that he 
was, believing that the references to him on 
the part of Ezekiel and Jarnmes warrant that 
supposition. This of course does not in- 
terfere with the fact that for the most 
part the book is a poem. The story of 
the man is presented in dramatic form. 
There is every internal evidence that it is 
an ancient story, probably patriarchal. Its 
great problem is that of pain. Its revela- 
tions are those: 


1. Of the relation of man to the spiritual 


world—evil and good. ; 


2. The inadequacy of human _philoso- 
phies to account for human problems. 
3. The purpose of God as gracious. 


The book is generally divided: 


Prologue. History. i., ii. 
Poem. The discussions. iii.-xlii. 6. 
Epilogue. History. xlii. 7-17. 


Because these matters are so closely in- 
jterrelated in the spiritual values of the 
‘book, I prefer the following analysis: 


The man, i. 1-5. 

The controversy, 1. 6-xxxvii. 
Jehovah, xxxviii.-xlii. 6. 
The issue, xlii. 7-17. 


—G. Campbell Morgan. 


There is a service of God-which is not 
work for reward: it is a heart-loyalty, a 
hunger after God’s presence, which sur- 
vives loss and chastisement; which in spite 
of contradictory -seeming cleaves to that 
which is godlike, as the needle seeks the 
pole; and which reaches up out of the 
darkness and hardness of this life to the 
light and love beyond. This, if we must 
chill it down from the glow of its personal 
and poetic utterance to a generalization, 
is what the Book of Job stands for.—_J. F. 
Genung. 


Thursday, 7th. Job i. 1-5. 


This is a brief but extremely beautiful 
picture of Job as he was before the occur- 
rences in the midst of which the great prob- 
lems of life are discussed. He is seen in 
three respects: First, as to character. The 
opening verses declare him to be “perfect 
and upright, and one that feared God, and 
eschewed evil.” The language is simple, and 
suggests that high integrity which never 
fails to command respect. In the closing 
verse of the paragraph another side of his 
character is revealed, that, namely, of his 
love and solicitude for his children in all 
highest respects. As the priest of his 
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own family, he carried them upon his heart 
before God, in case, in the midst of their 
festivities, they should commit sin. In 
the second place he is seen in the midst of 
his home life, rejoicing in his children, not 
attempting to stay their festivity, while yet, 
as we have seen, anxious concerning their 
character. Finally, he is revealed to us as 
a man of great wealth. The combination 
is rare and remarkable. The man stands 
before us, a strong and majestic figure, up- 
right and tender, just and gracious; in the 
language of the chronicler, the “greatest of 
all the children of the East.”—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The father of the family was then the 
priest of the household. His sons and 
daughters were social; they grasped one 
another with the hand of love; they ex- 
changed liberally all the courtesies which 
make up much of the happiness of social 
life. The father was not amongst them; 
he was away, but still looking on. He 
said, “It may be that in all this feasting 
and enjoyment my sons have sinned, and 
have misunderstood God in their hearts; 
therefore, I will arise early in the morn- 
ing and offer sacrifices on their account.” 
Although this is now done away with 
ceremonially and literally, yet there abides 
the priestliness of fatherhood and mother-. 
hood—that strange, never perfectly de- 
scribed feeling, which says, There is yet 
something to be done about the children: 
they are good children, their fine qualities 
it is impossible to deny, but human nature 
is human nature after all, and another 
prayer for them may do good.—Joseph 
Parker. 


Friday, 8th. Job i. 6-12. 


This is a similitude taken from earthly 
courts, where advocates and accusers come 
together; and it intimates unto us that as 
the good angels are ready to go forth at 
God’s command for the good of men, so 
is Satan ever ready to further his own 
malicious plots against them. Neither came 
he for good, as the angels did, but presents 


. himself to get a commission to hurt Job.— 


Henry Ainsworth. 

There is a profound meaning in Satan’s 
appearing here among the sons of God be- 
fore the Lord. It is designed to express 
his subordination and subjection to Divine 
control. There is a superior restraint to 
which he is obliged to bow, a superior will 
that sets limits to his rage, and allows him 
even within these limits to act out his 
evil nature only for the sake of some Di- 
vine end which he is made to be instru- 
mental in achieving. It is evil in the person 
of its archrepresentative and head, subject 
to good and constrained to be its minister. 
It is Satan actually exhibited in the atti- 
tude of a servant of God, and made sub- 
servient to the discipline and training of 
His people—W. H. Green. 
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“For nought” (ver.9). The central point 
of the whole narrative is in this word. No 
flaw is discoverable in Job’s outer life; 
Satan, wiser than Job’s friends, sees and 
owns his integrity; the only possible ob- 
jection touches the principle of his acts; 
the question raised is whether his goodness 
was disinterested, springing from pure 
love, or merely prudential, and dependent 
upon the external conditions under which 
it had been developed.—F. C. Cook. 


Saturday 9th. Job i. 13-22. 


“Blessed be the name of the Lorp” (ver. 
21). These words of the patriarch are 
not a mere expression of stoical indiffer- 
ence. They are the unpremeditated inter- 
pretation of what seemed like a terrible 
calamity. Immediately upon receipt of 
staggering news he instantly found a satis- 
fying explanation of the unkindly Provi- 
dence which had wrecked his life. On the 
instant when his hopes were frustrated and 
his whole world tumbled about him, he was 
ready with a sufficient answer to his own 
heart’s queries, and with clear and indubi- 
table witness to those who’ brought him the 
evil tidings. It is a great thing for a man 
to realize when he seems to be overwhelmed 
that he is really overshadowed. It is a 
great thing to know that the Lord some- 
times for His own purpose takes away His 
own gifts; and to be assured that since 
life is under His guidance, the way of sor- 
row cannot but be the pathway to highest 
blessedness. 

Although God is the author of our mys- 
tifying losses, we may be sure that He 
never contradicts Himself. There is a 
sanctifying blessing linked up with the tak- 
ing away of our possessions—His gifts to 
us. Job is able to say “Blessed be the 
name of the Lorn,” because he realized in 
the hour when he most needed Him the 
abundant reinforcements of Divine grace. 
Did we but understand at all times that our 
seeming losses are really gains, since we are 
Christ’s, we should have like irrefutable 
testimony whose influence upon the world 
would be beyond all calculation. 
lesson is learned only in the ordinary days 
of life by our careful maintenance of com- 
munion with Him—J. Stuart Holden. 


Sunday, 10th. Job ii. 1-10. 


Again the solemn council met, and again 
Satan was present. The Most High uttered 
the same estimate of His servant as before, 
adding thereto a declaration of Job’s victory 
in the conflict which had taken place. The 
adversary declared that the limits which 
God had set had hindered him in the ac- 
complishment of his purpose. Though Job 


had triumphed over his loss of possessions, - 


he was not therefore proven loyal to God. 
The essential greatness of the man was un- 
impaired in that his own life had not been 
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But this - 


touched by weakness. Let him but feel 
there, and renunciation of God would im- 
mediately ensue. It is the devil’s perpetual : 
estimate of humanity that flesh is supreme. £ 
Here it is argued in the courts of heaven, Fi 
as a slander against a trusting soul. Long 
centuries after, it was suggested in the 
loneliness of the wilderness to another up- 
right Man. Evil at its fountain head holds 
degraded views of man, and _ therefore, 
when man can be persuaded to accept them, 
ensures the degradation which it postulates. 
Once again he was permitted to attempt to 
prove his slander, but again the Divine 
limit was set to the sphere of his opera- 
tion. 

The enemy went forth on his terrible 
work, and immediately we are presented 
with the awful picture of the man of God 
weakened in his personality by the unutter- 
able misery of physical affliction. In rev- 
erently looking at him in the midst of his 
suffering, we must not forget to bear in 
mind the inner sorrows of his heart re- 
sulting from the previous visitation. His 
were sorrows of mind and of body, and 
their combined strength laid, hold upon 
him, and beat him as with great wings 
of darkness. To the things already de- 
scribed there was now added the new and ~4«<" 
subtle attack of the sympathy of his wife.| ee 
We use the word sympathy advisedly. Let ~ 
no one who has never stood and watched = 
the supreme object of love stricken, smitten 
and afflicted, cast one stone at Job’s wife. 
Rising superior to all the visitation, her 
love, utterly misguided it is true, yet 
counseled that he die by renouncing God. 

Such a suggestion from a foe would have 
been terrible. Its force was far greater 
when it came from the dearest one in 
life. His answer was characterized by 


~ tenderness toward her, and yet by unswerv- 


ing loyalty to God. Here the adversary 
passes out of sight. He has done his dire 
and dreadful work. So far his slander is 
manifestly a lie. In these movements the i 
veil has been drawn for us so that we 
understand the meaning of his sorrows. 
All the controversy which follows is due to 
the fact that neither Job nor his friends 
were aware of these conflicts in the 
heavenly places concerning him—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 


Monday, 11th. Job ii, 11-13. 


The darkest days of all for Job now be- 
gan. There is a stimulus in the clash of 
catastrophe. The very shock and surprise 
of the strokes as they fall create strength x 
in which men triumph. It is in the brood- ~ 
ing silence which enwraps the soul after- 
wards that the fiercest fight is waged. To 
that the patriarch now passed. These 
verses tell the story of the coming of his 
friends. There were only three of them, 
joined_ presently, perchance, by another, 
when Elihu came upon the scene. The ques- 


‘of sunlit hours. 
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tion is forced upon one, as to where all 
the rest of those who had sunned them- 
selves in his prosperity were. It is all very 
human. Acquaintances are ever comrades 
It is only friends who 
gather round a sufferer in the days of dark- 
ness. While it is true that Job suffered 
more at the hands of these friends ulti- 
mately than by the attacks of the foe, yet 
some recognition must be made of the good- 
ness of the men. They were admirable, 
first because they came at all. Even more 
were they to be admired for the fact that 
they sat in silence with him for seven 
days and nights. In overwhelming sorrows, 
true friendship almost invariably demon- 
strates itself more perfectly by silence than 
by speech. And even in spite of the 
fact that they caused him sorrow in their 
speech, they are more to be admired be- 
cause what they thought concerning him 
they dared to say to him, rather than about 
him to others.—G. Campbell Morgan. 
Temptation takes many forms; and so 
skillful is the adversary in disguising him- 
self, that often the evéry elect are them- 
selves deceived. When the tempter comes 
as he came to Christian in the valley, whis- 
pering blasphemies, he is easily recognized 


,and repulsed... When, however, he comes 


as an angel of light, seducing the children 
of God by fair promises, he is not so 
readily discovered. Our surest way of 
avoiding fatal error in this respect is by 
keeping as close to Christ and to His word 
as may be. This is both our responsi- 
bility and our safeguard. For He who is 
our Surety both answers for us, and em- 
powers us to overcome.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Tuesday, 12th. Job iii. 


The opening of Job’s first speech reveals 
something of the obscure march of his soul 
during those silent days. The first feeling 
of a soul thus plunged into undeserved 
misery we can readily divine—the sense of 
utter bewilderment. This is the feeling 
that finds expression in Job’s first speech, 
wherein he opens his mouth and curses his 
day. Weariness of life, passionate desire 
for death with its rest and its oblivion, 
which are the emotions that shape his utter- 
ance, are after all but the surface waves 
of his agitation; its deep cause lies in his 
feeling that his life has lost its guidance 
and direction. The only outlet for his over- 
burdened heart, in this opening speecn, is 
just to sigh over.a life that contains no 
reason for living. It is worthy of remark 
that Job’s question is not, why he is pun- 
ished, but why a life so bitter and dark 
should have been given at all. Punishment 
implies desert, or if not desert, then injus- 
tice. To have given his affliction the 
name of punishment would have set him 
at once in the attitude of seeking for 
its cause, either in himself or in God. That 
the cause should be in himself, either as 
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wicked, or even as unconsciously corrupt 
through the innate sinfulness of men, has 
never entered his mind; on the contrary, 
one great element of his bewilderment is his 
consciousness of the watchful solicitude 
with which he has hitherto led a life of 
faithful integrity before God. No more is 
he ready to fasten the cause, even by remote 
implication, upon God.—J. F. Genung. 
This chapter exhausts all expressions of 
agony; there is not a gleam of hope in 
it; the heart is quite crushed; still, so far 
as regards the precise object of the trial, 
there is no giving way. Job neither sur- 
renders his own integrity nor renounces 
his allegiance to’ God; not that his words 
are blameless, but the wrong in them be- 
longs to the infirmity rather than to the 
corruption of man’s nature. Shadows of 
dark superstition pass over Job’s spirit and 
give a form to his complaints, but they 
are from without, and find no abiding place 
in his heart. It must be observed that 
some of his very strongest expressions have 
been adopted by prophets and great saints, 
aut by the King of Saints Himself.—F. C. 
ook, 


Wednesday, 13th. Job iv. 


The third and last trial of Job is brought 
about by the harsh suspicions, the cruel 
reproaches, and the unjust charges of his 
friends. Their contention was, that under 
the righteous government of God there is 
always in this life an exact agreement be- 
tween sin and punishment, and that the 
calamities of Job could only be accounted 
for on the assumption of great criminality 
on his part. The three friends were right 
in affirming that there is a close connection 
between sin and suffering. Our present life 
is passed under the moral government of 
God, and he must be blind who cannot 
trace in it the judicial dealing of God with 
men. Nay, it is only when we see in the 
course of history a continuous judgment 
of the world that eur faith in a final judg- 
ment can be rational and strong. The 
future life is not the beginning, but the 
completion of our existence. There is no 
break in the continuity of our being. If 
sin does not even here work ruin, then 
there exists no hell; if salvation and happi- 
ness do not even here wait upon righteous- 
ness, then there exists no heaven. Scrip- 
ture knows nothing of a God Who only 
rises to power when this life is ended. Its 
God is from beginning to end a living God; 
and both*in His retributive judgments and 
in His bestowing of “present blessing He 
is ever enforcing His own great principle, 
that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” There was truth, there- 
fore, in the contention of the friends; their 
error consisted in applying this principle, 
without any qualification, to Job. It never 
occurred to them that suffering might be in- 
flicted as a test of virtue, or that it might 
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be sent to lay bare the hidden defects of 
a godly life—E. Bayley. 


Thursday, 14th. Job v. 1-16. 


Eliphaz, who speaks first in each dialogue, 
is evidently the oldest of the three, as 
he is the most dignified, the calmest and 
the most considerate. He is the only one 
whose words (at the outset) convey sym- 
pathy with the pain they inflict. He comes 
forward under a sense of duty and with 
an apology.—A. S. Aglen. 

Eliphaz is right in censuring Job’s 
vehement passion. He is right in so grandly 
asserting the sinfulness of the creature in 
the light of the Creator’s holiness. He is 
right in asserting man’s inheritance of 
sorrow through sin, and in insisting that 
his true refuge is in God’s compassion. 
Right, too, in saying that suffering is meant 
to lead him to God. But he does not see 
that suffering, along with its intent to 
awaken to sin, may carry with it the in- 
tent to purify character. He does not see 
that the purpose of suffering may be to 
test fidelity and to show to the sufferer 
himself and to men about him that neither 
life nor death, nor things present nor things 
to come, can separate him from the love 
of God. He did not know that this was 
the great purpose of Job’s affliction. He 
could not know it, for he had not heard 
the discussion in the heavenly conclave on 
the question whether Job served God for 
nought. He did not see that suffering 
may be without any special connection with 
sin—sent for God’s sake rather than for 
man’s—even as the Psalmist says and Paul 
quotes: “For thy sake we are killed all the 
day long.”—M. R. Vincent. 


Friday, 15th. Job v. 17-27. 


The appeal to Job’s piety, as though this 
should quiet his sorrows, and’cause him to 
maintain a cheerful confidence in his over- 
whelming distress, shows a lack of due 
consideration for the condition of the 
sufferer. Greater tenderness of manner, and 
a more sympathetic appreciation of Job’s 
sorrows, were especially needed in one who 
should attempt the office of comforter to 
one so afflicted. Eliphaz’s assumption re- 
specting the immediate connection in the 
Divine government of suffering and sin is 
quite too broad and unqualified. On general 
principles, all he assumes is true, but there 
is something fallacious in making the prin- 
ciples universally applicable, and terribly 
cruel in rigidly enforcing them in respect 
to Job’s case. The general sinfulness of 
men may account for human sorrows so 
far as they are uniformly distributed; and 
a like principle may be applied where they 
are plainly graduated in proportion to the 
demerit of the sufferers. But special suffer- 
ing, not involving special guilt, cannot 
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be thus accounted for. A sinfulness com- 
mon to all cannot be the reason why one 
is singled out rather than another, and 
made to endure extraordinary sorrows. 

The special significance of suffering there- 
fore remains unexplained. Its importance 
as a test of character, its value as a means 
of discipline and training, and the far more 
exceeding reward by which it shall be abun- 
dantly compensated, are not once suspected. 
Eliphaz alleges that man suffers because 
he is a sinner; he knew not that a man 
may likewise suffer because he is a saint; 
that he may thus exhibit more distinctly 
his saintly character; that he may be 
ripened still more in holiness; and that his 
final recompense may be proportionately 
increased. Suffering, to Eliphaz, was ever 
and only a punishment, a judgment for 
sin, an infliction of the Divine displeasure. 
He knew not that it might also be a token, 
of love, a means of grace, a blessing in 
disguise; that “whom the Lord loveth he 


chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom . 


he receiveth.’"—lV. H. Green. : 


% 


“T would seek unto God, and unto God ~ 


would I commit my cause.” In this in- 
stance the pronoun “I” is to be read with 
emphasis. . . We are to consider 


Eliphaz, therefore, as laying a great em- 


phasis upon this opening word in the eighth 
verse—“J would seek unto God, and unto 
God would I commit my cause.” Thus we 
are encouraged by another man’s bravery. 
If he would but tell us explicitly what he 
would do, we might be impelled graciously 
to attempt the experiment as he has pro- 
posed it. This is what we want every- 
where—a man who will boldly tell us what 
he would do under the stress and agony 
of life. He must not draw pictures, or 
suggest what other men should do, but 
should himself incarnate the necessity, and 
be what he would have others be.—Joseph 
Parker. 


Saturday, 16th. Job vi. 1-13. 


Job’s answer is a magnificent and: terrible 
outcry. First he speaks of his pain as a 
protest against the method of Eliphaz. His 
reply is not to the deduction which 
Eliphaz’s argument suggested, but rather 
to the charge it made, of unreasonableness 
and folly manifested in his lamentation. 
Eliphaz had used terms of strong condem- 
nation. Job declares in effect that he can- 
not understand the cry because he does not 
know the pain. His vexation and calamity 
should be set over against each other, 
poised in fair balances. If this were done, 
the calamity would be found to be so heavy 
as to excuse even the rashness of speech. 
The wail is always evidence of a want. The 
wild ass does not bray when he has grass, 
nor the ox low over his fodder. Having 
declared this, his sorrow seemed to surge 
upon his soul anew, and he cried out for 
death because his strength was not equal to 
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the strain thus placed upon him. His 
strength was not “the strength of stones,” 
nor was his “flesh of brass.”—G. Campbell 


_ Morgan. 


We need not fall into the mistake of 
supposing that it is only the pain of his 
disease which makes Job’s-misery so heavy. 
Rather is it that his troubles have come 
from God; they are “the arrows of the 
Almighty.” Mere suffering and loss, even 
to the extremity of death, he could have 
borne without a murmur. But he had 
thought God to be his friend. Why on a 
sudden have those darts been launched 
against him by the Hand he trusted? What 
does the Almighty mean? The evildoer 
who suffers knows why he is afflicted. The 
martyr enduring for conscience’ sake has 
his support in the truth to which he bears 
witness, the holy cause for which he dies. 
Job has no explanation, no support. He 
cannot understand Providence. The God 
with Whom he supposed himself to be at 
peace suddenly becomes an angry, incom- 
prehensible Power, blighting and destroying 
His servant’s life. Existence poisoned, the 
couch of ashes encompassed with terrors, is 
it any wonder that passionate words break 
from his lips? A cry is the last power left 


a7 10 him—Robert A. Watson. 


Sunday, 17th. Job vi. 14-30. 


Job, having briefly disposed of the argu- 
ments urged by Eliphaz, takes up another 
position, and attacks his friends, first for 
their neglect of the first duty of friends, 
compassion for the afflicted (14-21); and 
then for their failure in argument, accom- 
panied by injustice and cruelty, which in- 
volve far deeper guilt than idle and hasty 
words wrung from a sufferer. 

“To him” (ver. 14). This expresses the 
sense of the Hebrew, though not the full 
force of the words or the conciseness of 
the phrase, “To the afflicted, from his 
friend, pity”: the latter clause means either 
“should he forsake the fear of the Al- 
mighty,” or “lest he forsake.” This gives 
a satisfactory sense; friends should above 
all things soothe a man’s feelings lest he 
be driven to desperation. The word for 
afflicted is very graphic, ‘melted down,” 
“dissolved,” alluding, it. may be, to the 
effect of the poisoned arrows (ver. 4).— 
EraGGoor: 

More sorrowful to Job than any cold, 
critical words which they have uttered is 
the feeling that his friends have taken up 
such a position against him. This was 
what he had not looked for. And his dis- 


‘appointment is like that of the thirsty car- 


avan that finds the long-looked-for waters 
dried up in the heat. Every emotion seems 
now to find a place in Job’s mind in succes- 
sion. First, his disappointment, expressed 
in this beautiful figure, is mixed with the 
feeling how unworthy his friends’ conduct 
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was. They had not acted to him as men 
do to one who is, as he describes himself, 
“despairing” and “losing hold of the fear 
of the Almighty.” Kindness is due to such 
a one, but they had turned against him 
from sheer feebleness of spirit, because 
they saw that his calamity was from God.— 
A. B. Davidson. 

It is from this view of friendship that 
the way begins to diverge by which Job 
arrives in time to a point wholly opposite to 
theirs, where he is fully fixed by faith on 
God. That God has afflicted him is no 
reason why friendship should be with- 
drawn; rather he needs friends the more 
as he feels himself slipping away from his 
old moorings in God. He desires simply 
that their natural affection remain undis- 
turbed by what they see of his disease, 
and be kept faithful to his essential right- 
eousness.—J. F. Genung. 


Monday, 18th. Job vii. 


“My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle” (ver. 6). Job’s deliverance on 
the character of human life is full of black 
pessimism. The light of his former experi- 
ences of God’s goodness seems to have been 
totally eclipsed by the hardness of his pres- 
ent lot; and as he surveys his own course 
the outstanding quality of life seems to be 
its brevity. It is as swift as the shuttle 
of a weaver or the glance of an eye. All 
of which is true, though not always in the 
sense which Job meant. 

For there is an underlying suggestive- 
ness in this metaphor which surely in- 
cludes the loom of life, the task of every 
individual weaver, the perfection of the 
pattern, and the sure guidance of the God 
Who gives it. For the work of life is the 
weaving of eternal character. Each swiftly 
passing day adds a thread to the carry- 
ing out of the-Master’s design. And upon 
every believer rests the responsibility of 
selecting the material used, and of careful 
intensity. For the business of life-weaving 
demands the concentration of our powers. 
Badly woven patches are permanent; for 
they cannot be cut out or rewoven. No 
better use of to-morrow can atone for an 
ill-spent to-day. And behind each weaver 
stands the Great Designer, working out 
His sure pattern with every codperating 
energy of ours. Sometimes it is scarcely 
possible to see the worth of any single 
strand; but we may safely trust Him that 
nothing is without meaning, and that noth- 
ing is wasted in the life consecrated. And 
sometimes, too, it is hard to understand why 
dark tthreads must be interwoven with 
brighter. But faith is content to know 
that He knows, and to go on weaving with 
the unresting but unhasting energy which 
is controlled by the knowledge that each 
day is a day of the Lord.—J. Stuart Hol- 
den. 
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Tuesday, 19th. Job viii. 


Bildad copied Eliphaz. We find in him 
precisely the same lofty theological tone, the 
same design always to appeal to the justice 
of God—the immeasurable righteousness as 
against the measurable sufferer. The tone of 
the third verse is surely not without noble- 
ness: “Doth God pervert judgment? or 
doth the Almighty pervert justice?” As 
much as to say, If He does so in this 
instance, it is the first time He ever did 
it. A man’s words may be right, and yet 
the tone in which he speaks them may fail to 
carry the words to the mark to which they 
are addressed. We may even so challenge 
the righteousness of God as to make men 
feel its burdensomeness. We cannot hurl 
the whole of the righteousness of: God 
against a man in one great thundershock 
without blowing out his feeble prayer and 
discouraging him in his prostrate attitude. 
Even righteousness must be accommodated 
to human weakness when the approach of 
it is intended to be not a threatening but 
a Gospel. Then there are hours in which 
we cannot bear to hear about righteousness, 
law; the words themselves are tyrannous, 
overwhelming: we want to hear about pity, 
tenderness, hope; and, blessed be God, 
pity, tenderness and hope may be so 
preached as still to involve all that is 
grandest and most enduring in the Divine 
righteousness. We are not preaching 
righteousness when we are exercising se- 
verity. Austerity is but one form of the 
law. When the law comes to be properly 
read by its writer, it will be so read as 
to discover in it mercy, and hope, and pity, 
and love. 

Job’s two comforters—for only two have 
spoken up to this point—find the difficulty 
of applying general principles to particular 
cases. But it is in the application of such 
principles to such cases that true spiritual 
skill is discovered. We should frighten the 
world by preaching righteousness only. 
We should discourage mankind by being 
too grandiloquent upon the unchangeable- 
ness of mere law. Bildad had seized the 
idea that God was righteous, God was just, 
whatever God did was beyond all challenge 
and criticism, and with this weapon he 
smote the prostrate patriarch. His principle 
was right; his application of it was de- 
fective. To tell the world that railway 
accidents are but as one to a million is 
to preach a very comfortable doctrine, but 
it is not at all comfortable to the friends of 
the one man who was killed. We must, 
therefore, be very careful how we apply 
general statistics to individual sufferers.— 
Joseph Parker. 


Wednesday, 20th. Job ix. 1-18. 


Job now answers Bildad. He first admits 
the truth of the general pfoposition, “Of a 
truth I know that it is so”; and then pro- 
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pounds the great question, which he sub- 
sequently proceeds to discuss in the light 
of his own suffering, “How can man be 
just with God?” This question is not the 
expression of his sense of guilt. 
fect and splendid honesty he makes no 
pretense to any such conviction. The con- 
ception which overwhelms him is that of 
God, and ere the answer closes it will 
be seen that he cannot understand his 
present suffering in the light of his inno- 
cence. In this connection he first speaks 
of God. It is useless for a man to con- 
tend with Him, because of His wisdom. 
His question, “Who hath hardened himself 
against him, and prospered?” does not 
suggest the impotence of rebellion, but the 
folly of contention. In a great passage 
he then describes the power of God. In 
the bitterness of his soul his consciousness 
of that power is that of a terrific and 
overwhelming force, in the presence of 
which everything has to bend. Some of 
the illustrations which Job uses, God makes 
use of presently in the great appearing. 
It is well to remember this, that we may 
mark the different interpretation of the 
two tones. This God, moreover, is in- 
visible. His presence is a fact, and yet Job 
cannot perceive. Finally, He is invincible. 
Therefore it is useless for a man to at- 
tempt to be just with Him.—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

Job’s fundamental position is thoroughly 
false—that God is merciless, disposing of 
men in sheer arbitrary exercise of power, 
irrespective of all human worthiness or 
unworthiness. Could he have looked into 
that council chamber of heaven, he would 
have learned how God delights in the 
way of an upright man, and honors all 
sincere efforts to serve Him. He would 
have seen himself not as a victim of 
righteous retribution, but as a witness for 
God, by whom God would prove that He 
could inspire a character which would serve 
Him for nought—M. R. Vincent. ; 


Thursday, 21st. Job ix. 19-35. 


“Neither is there any daysman betwixt 
us” (ver. 33). Job’s answer to the con- 
tentions of Bildad is one of despair. A 
man cannot be just with God, he affirms, 
since it is out of, the question that any 
should vindicate his frailty before His power. 
Since He is the God of nature, Who can 
remove mountains, shake the earth, darken 
the sun, and tread the waves of the sea, 
how can it be possible for a mere man to 
maintain his cause before Him? And 
further, since His ways with men do not 
seem to be justified by any moral reasons 
which are accessible to them, Job realizes 
the utter folly of trying to stand in His 
presence. He realizes, too, that there is no 
help for him in mere forgetfulness of his 
complaint, nor in any self-effort- to clear 
himself of guilt. Moreover, the utter help- 
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lessness of his position is expressed in the 
fact that there is no arbiter whose author- 
ity would be mutually accepted, to whom 
the case as between him and God could 
be submitted. 

_ Job’s plaint is the plaint of fallen human- 
ity. In every age men, conscious of in- 
finite distance between themselves and God, 
have cried out for some means of recon- 
ciliation. For all men were made for God, 
and are athirst until they find Him. It is 
just here that the Gospel of Christ meets 
their intuitive longing. For this is just what 
He is—a Daysman Who at once touches 
-the Throne of God and reaches down 
to the lowest levels of our sin-created need. 
The deep gulf is bridged by the Cross. 
Once forever God has reconciled the world 
unto Himself in Him—J. Stuart Holden. 


Friday, 22nd. Job x. 1-12. 


First, Job appeals to God not to make 
him guilty by mere arbitrary will, but if 
He have cause against him to reveal it 
(ver. 2). Then with a strong feeling of 
his own innocence he asks if it be a pleasure 
to God to oppress and reject the just and 
smile upon the wicked? Can it be that God 
finds pleasure in this (ver. 3)? Then he 
wonders if God have eyes and flesh, sub- 
ject to illusion and error, so that He mis- 
takes the innocent for the guilty; or if 
He be short-lived, like men, and must grat- 
ify His vengeance on suspicion lest His 
victim should escape Him—though, in truth, 
none of this could be,- for He knew Job’s 
innocence, and none could deliver from 
His hand (ver. 4-7). Then the mention of 
His “hands” suggests to Job, and he brings 
it before God, the strange contradiction in 
God’s treatment of him—His hands 
fashioned him once like a precious vessel, 
and now He reduces him to dust again 
(ver. 8)! This contradiction, vividly put 


in ver. 8, is then enlarged upon. Job recalls - 


God’s remembrance to past times, how He 

_ wonderfully began his being in the womb, 
and with a careful and minute tenderness 
fashioned all his parts, forming him with 
a prodigal expenditure of skill; and then 
when a living man hedged him about with 
loving-kindness and guarded his spirit with 
constant oversight (ver. 9-12). The con- 
tradiction between this gracious guidance 
in the past and God’s present treatment of 
him utterly baffles Job, and he leaps to 
the desperate conclusion that all that he 
now suffers had always been designed by 
God, and that even while expending His 
greatest skill upon him He had been cher- 
ishing this deep purpose of plaguing him. 
—A, B. Davidson. 

Do not quarrel with your lot in life. Do 
not complain of its never ceasing cares, its 
petty environment, the vexations you have 
to stand, the small and sordid souls you have 
to live and work with. That is the practice 
which God appoints you; and it is having 
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its work in making you patient, and humble, 
and generous, and unselfish, and kind, and 
courteous. Do not grudge the hand that 
is moulding the still too shapeless image 
within you. It is growing more beautiful, 
though you see it not, and every touch 
of temptation may add to its perfection. 
Therefore, keep in the midst of life. Do 
not isolate yourself. Be among men, and 
among things, and among troubles, and 
difficulties, and obstacles. Character grows 
in the stream of the world’s life. ‘That 
chiefly is where men are to learn love.— 
Henry Drummond. 


Saturday, 23rd. Job x. 13-22. - 


That which made Job’s afflictions most 
grievous was that he felt God’s indignation 
in them; that it was that made them taste 
so bitter and lie so heavy. They were 
God’s witnesses against him, tokens of His 
displeasure; this made the sores of his 
body wounds in his spirit. His affliction 
increased, and God’s indignation in the 
affliction; he found himself no way better} 
these witnesses were renewed against him, 
that if one did not reach to convict him 
another might. Changes and war were 
against him—Matthew Henry. 

Ver. 20-22. The frenzy spends itself 
here, and dies away into a plaintive wail 
of remonstrance, like that of an exhausted 
child. Once more he takes up the theme 
of chapter iii., lamenting that he ever saw 
the light, and praying for a little respite 
and rest ere he goes hence to be no more.— 
M. R. Vincent. 

It might seem that Job is now on the 
highroad to renounce God, as Satan had 
predicted he would do. But Job does not 
find renouncing God quite so easy a thing. 
And he enters upon a course in chapter x. 
which, though at first it appears to take him 
a step farther in this direction, is really 
the beginning of a retreat. He endeavors 
to set before his mind as broad a view of 
God as he is able, in order that by think- 
ing of all that he knows of God he may 
catch the end of some clue to his calamities. 
This makes him realize how much he is 
still sure of in regard to God. And first, 
he cannot doubt that He is all-knowing 
and omnipotent. But he goes farther. He 
cannot help seeing in the carefulness and 
lavish skill with which he was fashioned 
round about in all his being by the hands 
of God, not only wisdom, but a gracious 
benevolence, and in the preservation of © 
his spirit a providence which was good. 
And he dwells on these things, not in the 
cold manner of a philosopher making an 
induction, but with: all the fervor of a 
religious mind, which felt that it had fellow- 
ship with the Being Whose goodness it 
experienced, and still longed for this fel- 
lowship. Yet God’s present treatment of 
him seemed in contradiction to all this. 
Thus Job balances God: against Himself 
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Yet there is no other method by which he 
can reach the light; and though the balance 
inclines in one direction meantime, by and 
by it will incline in another—<A. B. David- 
son. 


Sunday, 24th. Job xi. 


When Job had ceased, Zophar, the last of 
the three friends, answers him. His method 
is characterized by even greater plainness 
than that of Bildad. Indeed, there is a 
roughness and a directness about him ab- 
sent from his friends. This may either 
reveal a man of different temperament, 
or the fact that Job has now, with greater 
definiteness and daring, denied their phi- 
losophy by affirming his innocence. He first 
affirms the necessity for answering, describ- 
ing Job as “a man full of talk,’ and de- 
claring that his boastings cannot silence 
his friends. Zophar’s complaint against 
him is expressed in the words, “Thou say- 
est, My doctrine is pure, and I am clean in 
thine eyes.” He wishes that God would 
speak. If He would, then Job would know 
that all his suffering was less than his in- 
iquity. Job had affirmed the wisdom of 
God, and yet, to the thinking of Zophar, 
had questioned it. He, therefore, in a 
passage full of beauty, reaffirms it, and 
insists upon it, that this God of wisdom 
knows men. He intends to declare to 
Job that even though he may not be con- 
scious of his own sin, yet sin is there, and 
God sees it. This is again a _ restate- 
ment of the same philosophy as that of 
his friends. He is arguing from the 
suffering of Job to his sin. Even though 
Job is not conscious of it, it must be there, 
and he should trust God’s wisdom. If 
Zophar be rough of manner, his desire and 
hope for Job are manifest; for his descrip- 
tion of the prosperity which shall come 
if he will set his heart right, is longer 
and more beautiful than that of either 
Eliphaz or Bildad—G. Campbell Morgan. 

“He would shew thee the secrets of wis- 
dom, that they are double to that which is!” 
Things are more than they seem. They 
are not only more in themselves than we 
can know or understand, but they are 
related to other and hidden spheres beyond 
the reach of our natural reason. “They 
are double” in their expression, so that 
which is external and natural at the same 
time includes something recondite and spir- 
itual. The Scriptures everywhere recognize 
this, and constantly proceed upon it in what 
we call symbols, types, parables, allegories 
and tropes. And the true “secrets of 
wisdom,” as ‘well as the characteristics of 
«Divine teaching, according to Zophar, lie 
in this “double” of what we naturally ob- 
serve and experience.—Joseph A. Seiss. 


Monday, 25th. Job xii. 1-11. 


Hitherto Job’s attitude toward his friends 
has been that of unquestioning assent. 
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Agreeing with all their assertions, he has 
endeavored, but wholly without result, to 
make their philosophy explain these per- 
plexing facts. f 
spoken, however, and revealed their uni- 
form drift, the barrenness of their generali- 
zations flashes upon him, and he sees that 
they have not touched the difficulties of 
the case at all. They have urged no more 
than he has always known. From this 
point his attitude toward them changes. 
They no longer stand to him as represen- 
tatives of wisdom; and ceasing to arraign 
God, he arraigns the friends instead 
J. F. Genung. 

He begins with a sarcastic remark upon 
his friends’ intense appreciation of their 
own wisdom, and ventures to distrust its 
quality, seeing that it had not led them to 
show manly pity and compassion for a 
friend in severe distress. Deriding their 
pretensions, he declares that he had no 
need to come to them for instruction, but 
had at least as much knowledge of the 
matters in debate as they had. He declares 
that all they had said upon the wisdom and 
power of God was merely trite and ob- 
vious; and then, as if to prove that they 
could boast no superiority of view in this 
respect, he breaks out into a most eloquent 
discourse on the same subject—the power 
and providence of God—which is certainly 
not inferior to theirs in matter, while it 
exceeds them in freshness of sentiment and 
illustration—John Kitto. 

The great lesson which the animal crea- 
tion, regarded simply as the creature and 
subject of God, is fitted to teach us is a 
lesson of the wisdom, and power, and 
constant beneficence of God. Job sends us 
to the animal creation that we may gather 
from it instances of the greatness of the 
Creator’s hand and the constancy of the 
Creator’s providence. For every creature 
there is a place, and to this each is adapted 
with transcendent skill and beneficence. No- 
where do we detect a fault or a flaw amid 
all these teeming myriads. All are per- 
fectly complete, and attest the majesty of 
Him by Whose hand they have been formed. 
Consider the lessons which the lower an- 
imals are fitted to teach us by the way in 
which they spend their life and use the 
powers which God has given them. They 
constantly and unceasingly fulfill the end of 
their being. Be their sphere large or 
small, they always occupy it to the full. 
What a lesson is here addressed to man, 
and what a rebuke to him for the studied 
and persevering neglect he manifests of 
the purpose for which God has made him 
and sent him into the world! The lower 
animals are seen always to live accord- 
ing to their nature. They neither trans- 
gress that nature, nor do they fall short of 
it. Can this be said of man? How far 
is the best from yielding his entire nature 
in its symmetry and its fullness to what 
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truth and righteousness demand of him! 
The lower animals teach us to seek happi- 
ness according to our nature and capacity.— 
W. L. Alexander. 


Tuesday, 26th. Job xii. 12-25. 


_A very eloquent description of the Di- 
vine power and wisdom begins to flow from 
the lips of the afflicted man. He makes 
this description not in mere rivalry with 
the friends, but with far superior power 
and wealth of ideas, this far surpass- 
ing in point of wealth and copiousness his 
earlier description (ix. 4-10). Nor does he 
here repeat the fine illustrations which he 
had used in his previous speech, but ap- 
plies with extreme skill the details of his 


description precisely to the present case, - 


doing this without any express indication 
of it, but yet quite perceptibly. For, while 
he could have described the power of God 
and His wisdom, which, according to the 
feelings of the ancients, displayed itself 
more particularly in enigmas and marvels, 
in various ways dwelling very much upon 
most various things, in which the ancient 
world felt the mysterious, hidden wisdom 
and power of God, he takes another course, 
and designedly brings forward partly the 
great vicissitudes in human affairs, accord- 
ing to which God sends both weal and woe, 
prosperity and disaster, and partly the ex¢ 
perience that even the wisest of the earth 
may easily become fools before God and get 
into helpless perplexity. The first phenome- 
non the opponents will do well to give heed 
to, since the cause of Job’s misfortune may, 
after all, be another one hidden from men; 
the latter let them apply to themselves, and 
at the same time remember that at last God 
can bring all hidden things into the light.— 
G. H. A. Ewald. 

The design of this grand discourse on 
the ways of God to men is, I apprehend, 
to establish his position (ix. 22). “He 
destroyeth the perfect and the wicked.” He 
alleges those great and general calamities, 
drought, inundation and the overthrow of 
kingdoms; which make no distinction be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty, but in- 
volve the most virtuous characters, and the 
noblest and most important talents, in dis- 
tress, disgrace and ruin.—Scott. 


Wednesday, 27th. Job xiii. 1-22. 


What the friends have said, true though 
it is, is only the half-truth, which in their 
application of it has all the effect of a lie. 
Two essential elements they have ignored— 
the fact, illustrated by Job’s affliction, that 
man may be punished though righteous; 
and the converse, taught by obvious facts, 
that man may be wicked and prosper. 
Hence their philosophizings are of no worth 
at all—J. F. Genung. f 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him” (ver. 15). From his friends Job turns 
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to God, strong in confidence that His jus- 
tice will appraise his righteousness at its 
true value. Still upheld by his sense of 
personal uprightness, he does not fear to 
bring his case directly to God for judg- 
ment. Hitherto his heart has not con- 
demned him in regard to his ways; and 
though.he is perplexed beyond measure at 
the things which have come upon him, he 
has never lost his firm trust in the ultimate 
justice of God. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that faith has seldom reached a higher 
level than in this declaration. Even if God 
should slay him he will not cease to trust 
in Him. For indeed faith is a deathless 
thing. It will not only survive even such 
a test, but will actually gather strength 
from it. And he will still maintain his 
ways before Him, since his faith is allied 
to a good conscience. ; 

This is the secret of heart-ease in days 
when no satisfactory solution to the mysti- 
fying providences which darken life can 
be found otherwhere than in the Sanctuary. 
The simple faith which, while it cannot 
understand God’s ways, yet clings to His 
nature as revealed in Christ, makes panic 
impossible. We may not know what He 
is doing with us, but we do know Him! 
However perverse our circumstances may 
be, they cannot contradict everlasting love. 
Nor can He rescind the promise of His 
Gospel to lead us right Home. Hence 
what matter though the pathway is steep 
and rugged beyond all our expectation ?— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 28th. Job xiii. 23-xiv. 


After these preliminary matters Job’s 
speech becomes a direct appeal to God. 
There are five distinct movements in it. 
He first demands to know his sins, and 
why God deals with him as a leaf, as a 
garment moth-eaten (ver. 23-28). Taking 
a more general outlook, he declares that 
man’s life is ever transitory, and full of 
trouble. This should be a reason why God 
should pity him, and let him work out the 
brief period of its duration in quietness 
(xiv. 1-6). Naturally following this, he 
speaks of what the end of a man’s doing 
is, showing the endlessness thereof. There 
is hope for a tree that it will bud again, 
but there is none for a man (ver. 7-12). 
This dark assertion seems to create in the 
mind of Job a question of wondering hope. 
“Tf a man die, shall he live?” and he 
declares that if this were so, then he could 
endure through all the days of warfare 
(ver. 13-15). The whole answer ends in a 
sad lamentation over his present condition |. 
which is so strangely in contrast to the 
hope suggested. Thus ends the first cycle. 
In it his friends have with differing em- 
phasis propounded the one general phi- 
losophy that God is righteous, and pun- 
ishes the wicked, while He blesses the good. 
They have left Job to make the personal 
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application. He has denied their philosophy 
by opposing facts to their arguments. He 
is not wicked but just, and yet he is 
afflicted. He cannot understand it himself, 
and,-while refusing to accept their view, 
is crying out to God for some explanation. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 

“Man dieth.’ That is a’sentence which 
no human being doubts. He sees it brought 
into constant action; he knows that all 
the myriads who have ever lived upon 
earth have been subjected to this rule. Like 
waifs and strays upon the great sea, men 
have made their passage; sometimes heav- 
ing up and down in a gentle calm, some- 
times tossed upon crested waves, whose 
surges beat furiously over them; unable 
to say why some of the sailors should 
have milder and others more boisterous 
weather; hardly able even to tell for what 
they are sent upon the deep waters. But 
one thing they do know, and that is that 
there looms before them a dark mist, nearer 
towards which they are driven and drift- 
ing with every rise and fall of their throb- 
bing hearts. They know, too, that of all the 
people with whom they were acquainted, 


and who have passed behind the veil, not — 


one has come back.—D. G. Watt. 


Friday, 29th. Job xv. 


The three friends have now spoken, and 
Job has replied to them all in turn. The 
first series of the discussion closed with 
the last chapter, and the second commences 
with the one before us. In this the friends 
add scarcely anything to what they had 
already urged, betraying manifest signs of 
exhaustion. The speeches’ are of equal 


number as before, but so much shorter’ 


that this section of the debate occupies only 
seven chapters, as against eleven in the 
first debate—John Kitto. 

The arguments employed by the three 
friends remain throughout in substance the 
same. But up to this time the three 
have been content with general statements, 
which were, of course, partially true; now 
they step forward to a direct and personal 
attack. Job’s speeches appear to them 
to be a damning proof of his impiety, 
and they do not hesitate to denounce him 
as a rebel against God. In attempting to 
maintain their new position, the three 
friends stray further and further from the 
truth, and, as is natural, grow visibly 
angry. Wounded self-love shows behind 
their zeal for God, and, as always happens, 
.their bigotry grows more intense with the 
rise of personal feeling. Job, on the other 
hand, becomes every moment calmer and 
more collected as the accusations assume a 
more direct form. Before, he had been 
confused and divided, as one who fights in 
the dark where friend and foe are indis- 
tinguishable. But as the charges are 
brought personally home to him he feels 
more and more the falsehood implied in 
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them, and is more and more confirmed in 
his innocence.—A. S. Aglen. 

Neglect of reading the Bible is a power- 
ful hindrance to our prayers. In these 
pages we commune with God. In these 
chapters we find the promises. Here stand 
the invitations to God’s presence. Reading 
here we are better prepared to pray. Read- 
ing here makes us feel like praying. Here 
is revealed God’s will, according to which 
our requests are to be shaped. Here are 
the Saviour’s directions for the duty. And 
if we shut up all this from eye and thought, 
we cut off the living springs that give life 
and elasticity to prayer.. The man can- 
not be found who rejects his Bible and is 
faithful in his closet. If he thinks he 
can pray as well without the inconvenient 
delay of first bringing into contact with 
his mind the thoughts of God as recorded ‘i 
here, he is preparing to stifle and restrain 
prayer. And this is the way in which 
prayer often declines with individuals and 
with a whole church.—R. S. Storrs. 


Saturday, 30th. Job xvi. 


“T was at ease, but he hath broken me 
asunder” (ver. 12). Although not yet Al 
wholly interpreted to him, Job is beginning : 
to realize that the permissive will of God “ea * 
has been behind all his material losses and + 
mental anguish. With the dawning of 
this truth comes the comfort of its in- 
evitable corollary that these things are parts 
of God’s ways for his perfecting. He 
realizes that the ease of his former life 
must needs be disturbed that he may ac- 
quire moral qualities which do not flourish 
under summer suns. And it is this con- 
sciousness which takes the bitter sting out 
of events which have proved too much for 
him. For how can he resent the doings 
of Eternal Love? That love must some- 
times express itself in harsh ways for 
his good, is the simple fact which his own 
experience of fatherhood has taught him. F 
He is now learning the wholesome lesson p 
that the Lord “scourgeth every son whom 


_ he receiveth.” 


If we in our turn directed the energy 
we are wont to expend on resentment at 
second causes toward the understanding 
of God’s ways, how rich in its experience 
of Him would life become! We chafe 
under the very thing which is designed to 
forward our progress Heavenward. We 
are angry at the gale which seems to 
threaten our destruction; whereas if we set 
our sails aright it would but blow us toward 
Home. We are so wise in our own con- - 
ceits that we misread the promises which 
come to us written in an unfamiliar hand, 
and mistake them for a menace. We look 
upon what is really God’s care as a cruel 
calamity, and so lose both faith and peace. 
One of our greatest needs is to know that 
nothing reaches us of which He is not the 
Author.—J. Stuart Holden. 
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A NEW DICTIONARY. 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 
90 © with Thumb Index $ Containing Supplemental Information 
C. 


So Much in Demand To-day, such as 


Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech ; 
The Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other 


information that makes it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. 


IT IS CALLED 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF- 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY | 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of 
Maps—1,114 Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 54 x 74 inches, 
14 inches thick. Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar diction- 
aries is shown inits table of contents, as follows: ‘ 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- | 
ary of foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Com- 
merce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of men 
and women with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dictionary 
of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American States and 
Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted by the Simplified Board. Sta- 
tistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each 
, census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—business, social. etc. Forms of Speeches on 
various occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of foreign Coins in the 
United States. Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell 
Address. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


NEW AND COMPLETE 


Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 
Price, $1.00. By mail, $132 


The size of this work is 10% x 13% inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably bound 
x in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping 


During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless, 
New towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have 
been built. These changes have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. ” 

Ae Se MAPS—There are 128 pages, beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as 
it is to-day. P 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean 
cut throughout, carefully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the mar- 
gin of each map is a quick reference index of principal towns, cities, counties. etc. 

RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely popu- 
serere cuts, every ce station and post office is named. 

e work contains double page maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canad i 
States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New England, Eastern Now Cok eee 
vania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee East- 
ern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other maps occupy 
single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each map is an alphabetically arranged 
index of counties (or other minor divisions), cities and towns. A division or place may be instantly located with- 
out peers! Hho page. puke Conv ORNS Ree oF suck a quick upisrence index will be readily appreciated, 

nother valuable feature o is work is a very complete list of the citi ivi 
Paarl hanaetatiaticacincluding the Yi Pp the cities of the world, giving the latest 
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THE ORICINAL “INSIDE” LIFE 


AUTHORIZED AND ENDORSED BY MR. SUNDAY 


The Real Billy Sunday 


By “RAM’S HORN” BROWN 
@_ If you would know the real facts in this marvelous life, get this 


INGE IES SW BI EIES FORY OF 


Bible Studies 


m Vital Questions 


Deals, in a plain, concise and” 


nstructive way, with the vital 
estions of the Christian faith 
out the Bible, God, Man and 
e Church. I. Vital Questions 
o0ut the Bible. II. Vital Ques- 
ms About God. III. Vital 
iestions About Man. IV. Vital 
1estions About the Church. 
Cloth, net 60c.; paper, net 35c. 


DWARD LEIGH 


ELL Author of ‘‘Pell’s Notes 
on the Sunday School Lesson” 


Our Troublesome 
eligious Questions 


A frank, earnest inquiry into, 
d discussion of, the problems 
religious creed and conduct 
lich vex and perplex believer 
dunbeliever alike, Net $1.35 


7ILLIAM ALLEN 
RPE RTL DD. 
estdent of Elon College, N.C. 


The New Layman 
for the New Time 


A Discussion of Principles 

Yutlines from a layman’s 
mdpoint the underlying prin- 
les which should animate the 
dern layman. The author 
nfines himself to a discussion 
these principles rather than to 
urvey of methods. Net 75c. 


E. BURROUGHS, D.D. 


The Present Day 
Sunday School 


\ comprehensive review of the 
ole question of modern graded 
nday school organization. A 
ailed study of special tasks 
1 separate departments which, 
ile making for higher effi- 
ney and larger results, do not 
eaten the unity orintegrity of 
»schoolasa whole. Net $1.00 


book by Mr. Sunday’s lifetime friend. 
An amazing story of a soul-winner who 
dares to attack every form of evil in the 
language of the man of the street. A 
record for moral earnestness and reli- 
gious zeal equalled only by the, careers 
of Moody, Finney and Whitefield. 


Christian Advocate says: "No one 
who wants information and grounds for an 
opinion upon this amazing preacher of the gos- 
pel can let this book go unread." 


Illustrated, $1.00 net 


JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 


Dean of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 


A Picture of the Resurrection 


A plain, unadorned examination of its 
indispensable prominence in the faith of 
the Christian. Net 35c. 


JAMES I. VANCE, D.D. 
Life’s Terminals 


A clarion-noted call to conscience and 
Christian duty by the pastor of the first 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

Net 35c. 


JAMES H. DUNHAM 


John Fourteen 
The Greatest Chapter of the Greatest Book 
A strong, red-veined Christian apolo- 


getic, well planned and reasoned. 
Net $1.50 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The First Commandment 

In simple, unaffected language, Mr. 
Bryan enlarges on present-day breaches 
of the First Commandment. . Net d5c. 


Ask ANY. Bookseller for 


REVELLS’ 


Ss 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


ELIJAH P. BROWN 


(Ram's Horn) Author of 
“The Real Billy Sunday” 


Point and Purpose 
in Preaching 


Many a vital fact and many a 
needful reminder are here put in 
keen awakening terms. ‘“‘Ram’s 
Horn Brown” is known the coun- 


try over. Net $1.00 


OTIS TIFFANY 
BARNES 


Children’s Object 


Story-Sermons 


“Objects of common everyday 
usage are employed as texts 
from which helpful lessons, 
adapted to little children, are 


drawn. Cannot fail to be of 
practical service.”—Hezdelberg 
Teacher. Net 5c. 


EDGAR YOUNG 
MULLINS, D.D. 


The Life in Christ 


President Mullins enjoysa high 
and well deserved reputation as 
a lucid thinker and eloquent 
preacher. A valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of a theme 
which, to be successfully treated, 
always requires the application 
of a trained expositor like Presi- 
dent Mullins. Net $1.25 


DAVID BAINES 
GRIFFITHS 


When Faiths Flash 
Out 


Essays in Spiritual Replenishment 


Surveying the moral confusion 
which seems to have fallen on 
the world in these crucial days, 
Mr. Griffiths casts about for 
some anchorage for perplexed 
believers. Net $1.00 
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No) T is of inestimable help to an editor in planning for 

the forthcoming year to have certain information 
YSIS) regarding his readers. We know of no way of 
obtaining this except by a direct questionaire. Our readers 
have so kindly responded to previous requests of this kind that we 
are again asking their co-operation and would gratefully appre- 
ciate it if we might have answers to the following inquiries: 


1. What feature of the RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK have you 


found: most helpful? 0.20. ck cst 
2. How many read your copy? (a) Men... (b) Women................. 
What other weekly or monthly publications do you take? 


I 


: 4, Are you a church officer? Denomination? 


How long have you been a subscriber to the RECORD OF CHRIS- 
: TIAN WORK? .: 


HN 


6. In your judgment, is it advisable to introduce into the RECORD OF 
CHRISTIAN WORK a correspondence department adapted to the 


needs of young people? 


7. In what positions or profession or occupation are you engaged? 


will you chek make any suggestions as to how the RECORD OF - 


CHRISTIAN WORK can be made of greater practical value to the Chris- 
tian layman or minister? 


AMAA 
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TheSanitary cin Cups 


Bie individualcom- 
munion service per- 


ceremony gemncas aoe 


We introduced indi- eee 
vidual cups (many : 
— ieee ae! Speers nnege g 
e make the finest quality o' ‘ 
beautiful polished trays and ~ ENT FOR TRIAL 
\ supply thousands of satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and FREE CATALOG with quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BIBLES 
FOR THIS PURPOSE ARE THE 


Oxtord 
Pictorial 
:  —s end for catalog and special IS | iC Oria 
- offer. Outfits on trial. : e 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 17 Lima, Ohio tse PP a | @ Ss t i 7) 2 


MENEELY BELL CO | Bibles 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Does YOUR Church use this 


cleanly and sanitary method? 


Y,NY.ANo_ . ea With 
177 BROAGWAY.NY CITY Ee) JLLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND 
ps4 NATURAL COLORS. No fanciful pic- 
tures, but only those that are true to life. 


These Pictures Instruct as 
Well as Interest 


HELPS FOR CHILDREN 


“) MeShane Beli Foundry Co. 


5 BALTIMORE, MD. BLES W ESTIONS A 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL ae Pees es 


: | Oxtord University Press American Branch 
- 35 West S2nb Street . 


BELLS ‘cu | 
a Specialty | Priced from 70 cents upward 
reachi: tones are a power for 

J The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.Dept, 34 Cincinnatt0. 


nee R CHURCH BELLS Send for booklet “* The Child and the Book.” 
0), ood. our church should bar cloner: erah ied Saat 


Vy: ng nine, Reopletto.ehurch: Their clear, beautiful, 
‘AST NORTHFIELD, MASS. SEASON June 18 to about September 1. 


for young men 


Relaxation and boys among 


the Cathedral Pines in Nature’s 
playground. 


. Tennis, Base- 
Recreation— 0S catine 
Swimming under competent 
guard, Fishing, Tramping, 
Horseback Riding, Driving, 
Motoring, Camp Fires, Sings, 
and Intercollegiate Field Day. 


GOLF on the Northfield Links 


ivi £ attending THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND 
Privilege of attending TAMER SCHOOLS 


Accommodations in TENTS and SEIFERT LODGE at Minimum Expense 
Write for further particulars and illustrated leaflet 


SIBERT 1G. MOODY) = = tS ~ a) ees 5 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


SWIMMING IN THE CONNECTICUT 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS 
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RIGINALLY designed as a means of fostering a 
deeper interest in Bible study, the Editor of the 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK has ever kept 
this in mind. Under the direction of Rev. Charles R. 
_ Erdman, of Princeton Theological Seminary, 


A Correspondence Course 
in the Bible 


is being maintained. The present course is completing 
the study of the Gospel of John, and later a similar 
course will begin in the Book of Acts: Dr. Erdman 


has exceptional qualifications for this work, combining | 


with scholarship and deep spiritual perception, a wide 
and practical experience. 


A further CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 
specially ADAPTED TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 


will meet a very widely felt need. The youth between 
fourteen and eighteen constitute a very grave problem 
in every church and home, and it is always difficult to 
know how to awaken their interest in Bible study. To 
this end a Correspondence Department is announced 


for the near future. It will meet a widely felt need in’ 


many a home, and we believe will prove a rich blessing 
to many. 
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NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 
and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


AST NORTHFIELD, MASS. SEASON OF 1917 


JORTHFIELD invites ministers, leaders in the various forms of Church work, and all Christian peo- 
e, to gather at Northfield this summer for a special season of spiritual preparation through Prayer, 
ible Study, Meditation, and Christian fellowship, that the Church may be better fitted to take her 
ace of rightful leadership in these momentous days. 


Beiincid: ceminary Commencement. - i 5 Gu oe June 2-5 

Sune Women's Conference (Ist Division) ... .. , June 11-17 

moe Nortpheld-Encampment] fe ssa lo Se . June, 18— ‘September i! 

mudent Conference (Y. M.C. A.) . ey een . . June 19-28 

young Women’s Conference (2d Division) a: eek ee July 2-8 

uummer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies. . 2. . July 10-17 

YVomen’s Summer School of Home Missions ..... . . . July 18-24 

mimmer School for Sunday School Workers .-. ... . July 25—August 1 

reneral Conference of Christian Workers .. . Mia ae UCUStco—19 
A Few of the Teachers and Sycaers are: 

ev. George Adam, London, England Rev. Len G. Broughton, D.D., Knoxville, Tenn. 

ey. John R. Davies, D.D. , Philadelphia Rev. Harris E, Kirk, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 

ev. John McDowell, D.D., Baltimore, Md. Miss Margaret Slattery, Malden, Mass. 

ev. Marcus D. Buell, 1D); D., Boston, Mass. Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., New York City 

r. Charles Bieler, Montreal, 1220) Canada Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D.D., Princeton, N. J. 

ey. Floyd S. Tomkins, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 

irs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, New York City Mr. W. C. Pearce, Chicago - 

ev. W. E. Chalmers, Philadelphia Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., Princeton, N. J. 

liss Nannie Lee Frayser, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Melvin Trotter, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

iss Martha K. Lawson, New York City Rey. Jolin Gardner, D.D., Chicago, Il. 

irs. Willena B. Reed, Winthrop, Mass. Rey. Charles Inglis, London, England 

ev. Robert E. Speer, D.D., New York City Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 

ev. James I. Vance, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. Rey. Robert-MacGowan, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ev. John Douglas Adam, D. D., Hartford, Conn. . Rev. Harold Pattison, D.D., New York City 

ev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., New York City Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Beverly, Mass. 


R.;CHARLES M. ALEXANDER WILL HAVE CHARGE OF THE MUSIC DURING THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
STEREOPTICON SLIDES MAY BE SECURED FREE OF praser s 
Reduced Railway Rates. For accommodations and further information, addre 


MBERT G. MOODY, Secretary - - - - - - EAST NORTHFIELD, “MASSACHUSETTS 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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“The Coming of the Lord Draweth Nigh” 


The Scriptures Examined on the length of The TIMES of the GENTILES. 4 ; 

When They Began Definitely Established. When They will Close Demonstrated, Subject to 
Uninspired History and Chronology. a 

The Rapture and the Revelation demonstrated to occur at the Feast of the Trumpets, which is 

ewish New Year’s Day. 

a = Pages, Sixth Edition, Enlarged with Appendices and Extracts from Letters. 125th Thousand. | 

Price: Postage paid, 5 cents each; 30 cents per dozen; $2 per hundred. 

The Year-Day Principle God Given. : 

The Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks proved to be a Year-Day period. 

Light on these questions promised at ‘‘the time of the end.’”” _ . 

This pamphlet is unique in its teachings, showing the proximity of the Coming of the Lord. 

We Believe there is no Truth More Important for the World at This Time. 


Address C. J. BAKER, 621 Wyandotte Street, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, U. S. A. § 


THE NORTHFIELD Sx 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


EWU aN 
BS + hy 
x nt ¥ 


among its Mountains, overloo 


In the Heart of New lal 
ing the Connecticut Valley. © 


tive scenery and invig 
orating atmosphere 
makes an interestins 
and restful vacation 
spot. ; 
A Modern House equipped 
for the comfort of its 


guests. Refined Ser- 
vice. Moderate Rates. 
: 


Northfield, with its og 


Privilege of Attending The 
Northfield Conferences — 
THE NORTHFIELD AND ITS LINKS Summer Schools. 
GOLF, Tennis, Croquet, Baseball, and other Games in their season. 
EXCELLENT STATE ROADS FOR MOTORING. 


GARAGE AND REPAIR SHOP. MOTOR AND HORSE LIVERY. 


Illustrated Booklet and Rates gladly given ' 
H. S. STONE, Assistant Manager AMBERT .G. MOODY, Manager 


ee 


With the May Issue of the Record of Christian Work, the REV. GEORGE SHER- 
WOOD EDDY began a series of articles on WORK IN THE WAR ZONE 


For the past two years Mr. Eddy has given his whole time in the 


Y. M. C. A. “huts,” both in England and at the front. His exten- 
sive experience in work among young men has preéminently equipped 
him for evangelistic work among the soldiers, and his articles de- 
scriptive of these experiences are of deep interest. 
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The War is a Reality 


What are you going to do? 

One thing is certain: Every pastor 
today has a wonderful opportunity to 
‘do his bit.” 

Community organizing—patriotic 
meetings—gardening—general home 
efficiency are among the activities a 
pastor can and should tackle. 

And in every one a stereopticon and 
slides will be one of your great aids. 

You can get slides from the govern- 
ment, State, or from us. 

And to project these slides there is 
no outfit so genuinely satisfying as the 
McIntosh Automatic Sciopticon, $38.00. 
Other lanterns $25.00 up, and ‘‘McIn- 
tosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.” 

Catalogs of Lanterns and Slides 
Sree of you are interested 
McIntosh 3GRRE Oy CON 
415 Atlas Block Chicago, Ill. 


7 FOLDING T 
# ORGANS Hit 


aia GUARANTEE 


Send for Catalogues 


$10 —— Manufacturers of World 
Famous 3 and 5 ply oak 


BILHORN BROTHERS J 
136 W. Lake St Chicago, Il.| Style O 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING a 


16 STYLES 


The White Pipe-Tone ee Orga 
is SWEETEST in quality of 
STRONGEST a volume of TONE, 
LIGHTEST in W 
MOST DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 

ees to OPERATE. 

RICES the most REASONABLE. 
GUARANTEE the best. 


L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
221 Pane sa Avenue - CHICAGO, a) 
Free Catalogue. 


For Rent in East Norhiel 


AN EIGHT ROOM 
SUMMER COTTAGE, FURNISHED 


Modern conveniences; running spring. water: 


open fireplace; charge moderate. 
Inquire of the owner, 


DR. H. C. MABIE, - Northfield, Mass., R. F. D 


OTS 


Let Us Help You Decide 


ie you are undecided as to the ap- 
pointing of an executor and trustee 
under will, call on or write to our 
officers and let them explain our facil- 
ities for handling estates. 


QUIVENUUGQUOUGGHOOOERUEUUAVOUEG AOU UUTTAT AUTO 


The appointment of an executor and trustee 
is a very important matter and ought not be 
postponed. The safety and interests of your 
heirs require that you make a wise appoint- 
ment, and prudence requires that you do 
it now. 


Our booklet, “Let’s Choose Executors and 
Talk of Wills,” contains much valuable in- 
formation for will makers. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 7 <7 ile 
16 Wall Street New York K Ae 
Resources over $350,000,000 


TTS 


sa UNIAN | 
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The American Jewish Chron- 
icle prints the following: One 
gets from it a fresh impres- 
sion of the confusion of Jewish religious 
life on the New York East Side: 


“With the approach of Rosh Hashonah 
a new and ugly trade springs up in the 
Jewish district,—the synagogue trade. 
Men who all the year round have no 
connection with Jewish religious life 
suddenly become anxious to provide the 
masses with synagogue services on Rosh 
Hashonah, and for this purpose enter 
the synagogue business. They hire halls 
which are in no way fit for synagogues. 
They also hire ‘rabbis’ to preach and re- 
cite the prayers and they then sell places 
in the improvised synagogues at high 
prices. When the holidays are over they 
have money in their pockets and the wor- 
shipers have peace in their souls. This 
entire synagogue traffic is shameful.” 


American 
Notes. 


The Immigration and Foreign Com- 
munity department of the Y. W. C. A. 
of the Pacific coast has opened a club- 
room for Chinese girls in a San Fran- 
cisco building formerly occupied by a 
corner saloon and a little dark drug 
store. Now there is “a large bright 
sunny room with bright chintz hangings, 
dainty curtains, willow furniture, a good 
Chinese 
girls in native dress took entire charge 
of the opening evening. The club will 
be the center for the Chinese young 
women resident in the city or traveling 
through San Francisco between China 
and their school or college destination. 
Already a membership campaign for 
this first Chinese Y. W. C. A. in Amer- 
ica has brought in the names of 288 
Chinese girls. 


The churches of the Disciples of 
Christ in the United States have initiated 
a movement to raise a fund of $6,300,000 
for mission expansion. Of this $4,200,000 
has already been subscribed. It is hoped 
by June first, 1918, to complete the sub- 


scription. Parallel with this financial 
campaign another is being developed for 
the enlistment of volunteers and for the 
introduction of the Every Member Can- 
vass. 


An offer of $5000 has been made to 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, conditioned on the raising of 
$50,000, for the furnishing of free copy 
to the newspapers of Japan, China and 
Korea. This copy is to be effectively 
and interestingly written and is to aim 
directly at the conversion of souls. A 
column in a secular weekly newspaper 
for a year costs little, but reaches a 
multitude of readers, many of whom 
could hardly be gotten at in any other 
way. If this offer is taken up, the same 
gentleman stands ready to make a still 
larger offer for newspaper evangelism in 
other heathen lands. 

There are 950 Bohemian children in 
the Sunday school of the Jan Hus Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. The pastor, 
Doctor Pisek, in order to lend a Slavonic 
atmosphere to church and parish home, 
has fitted out various rooms in Slavonic 
style. Here are remarkable exhibitions 
of Slavonic embroideries and china. A 
chorus of seventy voices sings Bohemian 
folk songs on festival occasions. 


Tue CLUB Room, CHINESE Y. W. C. A. 
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The approaching Luther centenary is 
to be counter-celebrated by the opposi- 
tion. Father Ryan of St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., insists, in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, that “by the end of 
the year Martin Luther will be better 
known than some of his followers bar- 
gain for. Quite possibly there will be 
this day twelvemonth thoughtful Luthe- 
rans regretting that there ever was a 
celebration at all. . It is our duty 
to labor for the final undoing of the 
Reformation and to hasten the day when 
the whole miserable crew of reformers 
will be as dead as the Gnostics.” 


On the eleventh and twelfth of Febru- 
ary last, the first convention for the 
Propagation of the Hebrew Language 
was held in New York. For a decade 
or more, Jewish scholars in Europe and 
America have been agitating for the re- 
vival of Hebrew study among Jewish 
children. As a consequence many thou- 
sands of young men and women in New 
York alone speak this formerly “dead” 
language. One resolution was passed in 
a storm of applause. This proposed that 
Hebrew, the Jewish national language, 
should be added as an elective course 
to the curriculum of the public schools 
of America. 


The Baptist Standard of Texas reports 
the existence of a few theological ante- 
diluvians in that state. From their min- 
utes it quotes this statement of Hardshell 
wisdom. “This Association forever dis- 
claims all connection with any missionary 
society, by whatever name it may be 
called. No church shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted into this union until she shall have 
first produced satisfactory evidence of her 
being opposed to all missionary schemes.” 
After this we are not surprised that the 
eleven churches in the Association did 
not receive in the year past a single new 
member and that the total contributions 
reported from all its churches amounted 
to but $12! 

The great northward exodus of South- 
ern negroes presents a new problem to 
the over-problemed churches of our 
Northern cities. These newcomers, esti- 
mated at at least 250,000, are like a huge 
aggregation of sheep, inexperienced, un- 
acclimated, obsessed with the idea that 
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New Jersey and the adjacent states are 
a new Canaan, “where the fritters fall 
off the trees into the syrup.’ They form 
the natural prey of the saloon, whose 


constituency has been somewhat reduced ~ 


by the departure to Europe of large 
blocks of Italian and Slavic proletariat. 
And the saloon has not been slow to 
profit by the occasion. The brothel, too, 
has laid hands on many negro girls of 
the exodus. Yet these people are Prot- 
estants, often brethren in our churches, 
in many cases fired with the hope of 
better educational advantages and a freer 
political development. One regrets their 
ill-advised migration. But at least it con- 
stitutes a call for two things,—the im- 
provement of the status of the negro in 
the South, so that he will be satisfied 
with his natural home, and the extinction 
of the saloon in the North,—that insti- 
tution which makes tenfold difficult of 
settlement every one of our social prob- 
lems. 

The Hindman Settlement in the Ken- 
tucky mountains is led by two devoted 
women, May Stone and Ruth Hunting- 
ton, who are undertaking many lines of 
effort to make life more wholesome and 
more intelligent among the mountaineers. 
For seventeen years they have carried 
on extensive work in the remoter homes. 
Miss Van Meter, an assistant who has 
been with them lately, has visited 546 
farm homes instructing the people in 
sanitation, sewing, canning and other 
practical things. Girls have walked 
seven miles each way for four hours of 
sewing instruction and then back to get 
supper and put the babies to bed. One 
little girl of thirteen, in a canning club, 
put up 174 quarts of beans, corn, toma- 
toes, apples, berries and sweet potatoes, 
stowing them for safety in a hole under 
two loose planks in the floor. Up to the 
time of this innovation the family had 
subsisted on an unvarying diet of corn 
bread and hog products. In nine months 
Miss Van Meter rode nearly 2000 miles 
on horseback in this apostolate of 
practical culture. Last February when 
the country schools had closed, a Mid- 
winter Extension Course was offered at 
the settlement for ambitious girls who 
could not go further or stay longer away 
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at school. They were offered instruc- 
tion in sewing, weaving, cooking, home 
nursing, English geography, chicken rais- 
ing, dairying, etc., for which they were 
to pay a fee of two dollars in money, 
produce or work. Girls from the re- 
motest districts flocked in to learn all 
they could in a month. The course was 
a great success. 


A model Sunday school along “ad- 
vanced” lines has been installed, with 
the consent of the Harvard overseers, 
in Appleton Chapel at Harvard. Its 
nucleus is a group of some thirty chil- 
dren of professors. This number is 
brought up to eighty by outsiders. We 
have no first-hand knowledge of this 
enterprise but take the following state- 
ments from an article in the Boston 
Herald of March 26. Doctrines are not 
to be mentioned. (Poor “doctrines!” 
Reduced to the class of “uncleanness and 
covetousness,—not to be named among 
Wolmease saints.) Nothing “is to. be 
passed over in silence or to be blinked 
at.” Most of the children (who range 
from three to fourteen years) have never 
been to Sunday school before. Prof. 
H. W. Holmes, a chief promoter, is 
quoted as saying,» “The children will 
probably attend college (i.e., Harvard) and 
grow up in its (religiously?) rarefied atmos- 
phere, and perhaps they will never at- 
tend any church.” “The children are ex- 
pected to weigh the pros and cons for 
themselves and to arrive at their own con- 
clusions,’ so the Herald’s article tells us. 
“AM case in point occurred recently in 
the older boys’ class. One fourteen- 
year-old youth exclaimed to the class 
at large: ‘Fellers, there isn’t any God, 
any more than there’s a Santa Claus. 
He’s one of those things they tell to 
children. When we grow up we'll be 
taught the difference.’” 

Prof. Francis J. Child, a Harvard pro- 
fessor of the last generation, once said 
of an agnostic colleague, “Poor man, he 
does not know the joy of teaching his 
own children to pray.” Since then the 
advance has been rapid. Now we are in 
the full blaze of atheistic enlightenment 
' displayed in Professor Leuba’s account 
of professorial religion or rather irre- 
ligion. The fathers are eating sour 
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grapes. What will be the fate of the 
children’s teeth! 


Dr. Juston Cubilo, at one time a pro- 
fessor in law at the University of Mon- 
tevideo, now secretary of the Supreme 
Court of Uruguay, is active in religious 
and social work in many directions. He 
is a local preacher of the Methodist 
church, a superintendent of a Sunday 
school, director of the normal training 
class for Sunday school children and 
contributor to the religious publications 
of his church. Now he has added to 
these responsibilities the position of 
chairman of the Continental Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of South America. His activities in 
temperance work have made the Anti- 
Alcohol Society of Uruguay the most 
effective and influential in South Amer- 
ica. Foreign Mail writes of this remark- 
able and useful man: 

“As president of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, he has 
struggled for those humanitarian prin- 
ciples on which the society is based; as 
president of the Society of the Friends 
of Popular Education, he has had promi- 
nent part in the secularization and prog- 
ress of public education; as director of 
the Atheneum, he furnished the most 
prominent scientific and literary institu- 
tion of the country something of his prac- 
tical and active spirit; as a member of 
the Municipal Board he always strenu- 
ously supported the real interests of the 
public; as a practising lawyer he has al- 
ways stood for and defended justice, 
reason and right.” 

The North Dakota Sunday School 
Association is taking up the subject of 
Scripture memorization in earnest. In 
order to stimulate young people to this 
way of storing the mind, it offered a 
free trip to its annual association meet- 
ing at Devil’s Lake to any boy or girl 
memorizing twenty-five selected chap- 
ters. One boy who fulfilled all the con- 
ditions, Arthur Cram of the Methodist 
church at Renville, kept at his task daily, 
although he was much occupied with his 
school work. When spring came he had 
to be in the field from early to late. 
Nevertheless he committed seven chap- 
ters while riding the plow and reviewed 
all the chapters in the same way. His 
ride to the convention was his first ex- 
perience of railway journey. 
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The Presbyterian General Assembly 
appointed a committee for the due cele- 
bration of the Four Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Opening of the Reformation. 
This committee calls upon pastors to 
make preparation for the presentation of 
the subject to their people, and offers 
for distribution lists of topics for lectures 
and of books. One of these, Boehmer’s 
“Life of Luther,” is offered for sale at 
twenty-five cents at the depositaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Human 


society owes more to the Reformation 


than to any other episode in history since 
the birth of Christ,—clericals and ritual- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Its great teaching and great incidents 
should be ever again recalled to the 
minds of Christians. The Puritans of 
Cromwell’s time were wont to call it 
“the Blessed Reformation” and they had 
reason enough for so doing. Because 
of the tragic situation in Europe it will 
be more difficult to celebrate it properly 
than it otherwise would have been. But 
William the Second should not, with all 
the other evil he has done, prejudice 
by his courses the minds of men against 
his great countryman. The clouds which 
hang heavy cannot obscure the mighty 
mountain bulk of Luther. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Evangelistic Committee of New York 
City publishes twenty-five pages of testi- 
mony concerning the results of their 
summer campaigns. A Jewish rabbi tes- 
tied that many of his people whose 
faith in God had been wavering and who 
had been drifting into atheism had been 
helped in the meetings in a tent near 
his synagogue. Another writes: “When 
we began Hungarian meetings on East 
79th Street, two years ago, the disturbance 
was so great that it was difficult for the 
speaker to make himself heard. When 
we began the meetings this year the 
people were waiting eagerly for them. 
There has been no disturbance. The 
community has been changed.” Mr. 
Riggio, pastor of the Jefferson Park 
Methodist Church, says: “Our work here 
was discouraging in the beginning, but 
since the Evangelistic Committee began 
to help us the people are coming and 
are thoroughly interested. We have re- 


ceived twenty-six men into the church 
from the street meetings. Thirty-five 
new families are coming to the church 
as a result of the open-air meetings.” 
Among other incidents reported, the 
following may be mentioned: “A man 
converted in our work in 1905 has been 
an active Christian ever since. One 
night while he was working as a watch- 
man in a factory a man attempted to 
enter the building. He caught him 
crawling through a window and, cover- 
ing him with his revolver, demanded his 
weapon. When it was given over, he 
said, still covering him with his gun, 
“Tf you were right with God you would 
not be doing this.” The man replied, 
“No.” Then the watchman said, “Well, 
Jesus Christ forgave the thief on the 
cross and He will forgive you.’ Tears 
came into the man’s eyes. Later he was 
truly converted and is now living a 
straight Christian life. 


Another remarkable contrast can be 
found in the fact that Mr. S. J. Chuan, 
Yale 1914, volunteered for two months’ 
service among the troops on the Ameri- 
can frontier. Mr. Chuan is unquestion- 
ably the first Chinese missionary 
among American troops. According to 
the North American Student there is not a 
phase of our student life in. which the 
Chinese students in American Colleges 
are not creditably represented,—in athlet- 
ics, debating, music and all the rest. 
These Chinese Christian Associations 
for North America have enlisted nearly 
600 student members. 


Exegetical 
Notes. 


Mr. Schor, a Hebrew Chris- 
tian who has published a little 
book entitled “Palestine and the 
Bible,’ makes a suggestive comment on the 
verse, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” City gates in the East are, he tells 
us, closed at sunset, but in these gates is 
usually cut a smaller door which can be 
opened for late comers. This is often 
large enough for even a camel to squeeze 
through. Loaded, however, the beast stops 
and can get no further. Its burden of 
corn or forage or wood is an effectual 
check upon entrance; so with the money 
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of the rich man. It is a burden impinging 
upon the gateposts of which he must dis- 
embarrass himself if he is to enter the 
Kingdom. 


It will come as a sur- 
prise to many to learn 
that the First Presby- 
terian Church of Rio de Janeiro has at 
present 1300 members. Further than 
this, five branch churches have been 
developed from it into self-supporting 
churches. Under the efficient leader- 
ship of the Rev. Alvaro dos Reis this 
church has been largely responsible for 
the building and maintenance of the Rio 
de Janeiro Evangelical Hospital and sup- 
ports a flourishing mission in Portugal. 
Mr. dos Reis edits the leading evan- 
gelical weekly of Brazil, which bears 
the good name of O Puritano. 


Prof. Eduardo Monteverde, the lead- 
ing educator of Uruguay, is on Sundays 
the superintendent of the Methodist 
Sunday school in Montevideo. Dr. 
Monteverde is an engineer by profes- 
sion, having been city engineer of 
Montevideo, professor of mathematics 
in the University of Uruguay, author of 
text-books, a prominent figure in the 
political life of the country and, to cap 
all, the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Montevideo. This fine and useful man 
has a family of eleven beautiful chil- 
dren. 


The Methodist Mission reports that 
many of its ministers in Mexico have 
been called to important government 
positions, especially in the department 
of education. Fifty per cent of the 
teachers graduated from its schools are 
now employed in government schools 
from Sonora to Yucatan. The govern- 
ment continues to suppress Roman 
Catholic churches. Thus one large 
church building in Merida, Yucatan, has 
been given to the Masons, on condition 
that they alter the front so that it should 
not look like a church. This was 
promptly done. The common people 
accept the expulsion of their former 
spiritual guides without concern. 


Latin American 
Notes. 


Silliman Institute, the splendid char- 
acter-building college of the Presbyte- 


rian Church in the Philippines, reports 
that in recent elections in one province 
the governor chosen, the congressman, 
the mayors of five of the most important 
cities and two vice-mayors were all once 
students in Silliman classrooms. 


The MSS. of East The English 
and West and Women. medizvalists who 

have lately raised 
strident voices against women speaking in 
churches are the apostolic successors of 
the authors of the Clementine Homilies, 
who insisted that man has immortality di- 
rectly but woman only  secondarily,— 
through her children. “Man is all truth; 
woman is all deceit,’ said these Asiatic- 
minded forgers. Mr. Buchanan believes 
that the received text has suffered at their 
hands. In various passages it pushes the 
women into the background. The Hunting- 
ton Codex on the other hand is more 
natural and more Christian. Thus in the 
story of Lazarus while our version reads, 
“But Lazarus was one of them that sat 
at the table with him” (John xii. 2), the 
Huntington Codex says: 


“The Lord Jesus came with His disci- 
ples from Jerusalem to Bethany. There- 
fore the sisters of Lazarus whom He had 
raised up made Him a supper and they 
sat down to meat with the Lord Jesus 
and His Disciples. And Lazarus the 
brother sat at the table with his sisters.” 


Doctor Buchanan also sets in parallel 
the two readings of Luke xviii. 15 and 16. 


The Western MSS. reads: 


“And certain women brought their chil- 
dren to be blessed by the Lord Jesus. And 
the Scribes and Pharisees scolded the 
women. But He said to the Scribes, ‘Suffer 
the women to bring the children unto 
Me. Such in spirit are the disciples of 
the Saviour of spirits.” 


“Here is the picture,” remarks Mr. 
Buchanan, “after an Oriental hand such as 
framed the Clementine Homilies had re- 
touched it: ‘But Jesus called them [masc.] 
and said: “Suffer little children to come 
unto me; for of. such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ “No mention is made of the 
mothers.” 

One striking fact about the new MSS. 
is that they do not spéak of hell fire. 
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Porto Rico and 
Prohibition. 


The Rev. A. R. Thomp- 
son of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Porto Rico 
writes us of a remarkable movement among 
the people of the island both in and out- 
side the churches. The new Federal Act 
for Porto Rico, besides giving citizenship, 
presented the new citizens with a prohibi- 
tion law. This, however, can be repealed 
by a majority vote,—l0 per cent of the 
voters being able to call such an election: 
The licoristas (drinksellers) will demand 
a vote on the sixteenth of next July. 

Remarkably enough, however, the. Porto 
Ricans are showing an immense apprecia- 
tion of the chance to clean up the island. 
Mr. Thompson describes the movement of 
sentiment as a prairie fire. In Yauco there 
has been a mass meeting on the public 
plaza attended by thousands all in favor 
of prohibition. At Mayaguez a number of 
meetings have been held. That on Monday 
night was so crowded that a quarter 
of the people had to stand and an over- 
flow meeting was held on the plaza. Tues- 
day night there was another meeting with 
800 out. Wednesday night another in a 
different part of the city and on the street; 
Thursday, one in the city hall. This was 
for women. “An enthusiastic member, 
wife of a former member of the island’s 
Congress, made the motion that a letter 
be sent to the distillers asking them that 
they take no action against the extermina- 
tion of liquor in the island and pledging 
Porto Rican women to indemnify them with 
their savings in dresses and otherwise.” 
The Masonic lodges are, as an organiza- 
tion, out against the drinksellers. The 
socialists. are all on fire for prohibition; 
the Federation of Labor also. These latter 
people threaten to tear down any platform 
built for “wet” orators. 

The Puerto Rico Evangelico prints a 
page of similar items. ‘ At Barranquitas 
almost the whole town is prohibitionist. 
A paper signed by the Protestant pastor, 
the Catholic priest and the liquor sellers 
themselves (!) comes out for prohibition. 
At Hatillo the prohibitionist committee has 
on its membership the judge, chief of 
police, principal of the schools, secretary 
of the municipality and collector of inter- 
nal revenues. “The Safety of the People, 
—the Supreme Law” is the title of the 


campaign paper being circulated. In the 
Caguas District the enthusiasm is declared 
to be “tremendous.” Gurabo, Juncos ard 
Aguas Buenas, towns of the vicinity, have 
gone on record as prohibitionist. Students 
in the high school of Caguas are collecting 
money, holding meetings and publishing 
articles favoring prohibition. At Juana 
Diaz the alcalde and other dignitaries are 
strong partisans of prohibition and are 
working for it. The propaganda commit- 
tee is proposing to extend its labors to 
all the villages of the neighborhood. The 
Catholic priest of this town is active. 

Such news coming from all over the 
island seems to indicate that Porto Rico, 
which spends $14,000,000 in alcohelic drinks 
yearly, while her people are in many places 
on the edge of chronic famine, is to enter 
upon a new era of temperance and pros- 
perity. The reaction of all this on mis- 
sion work in the island will soon be ap- 
parent. 


Brief Notes 
from Abroad. 


Two thousand of the 
twenty-five thousand 
French priests who entered 
the army have been killed. An article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes reproduces 
some of the letters of these priest soldiers. 
Some seem very satisfied with bloody 
work. Other more sensitive souls feel 
the terrible contradiction of a Christian 
at war. “One sorrow, painful at times, 
I have. It is the thought of dying, kill- 
ing other men. For this I find it hard 
to find consolation. I should so much 
have preferred to become a stretcher- 
bearer and to die at least saving the lives 
of others. But what would you? When 
I throw myself into the bayonet charge 
it is with the words, ‘Thy kingdom come; 
thy will be done.’” 

Another describes humorously how the 


war has thrown men of all points of 


view together. On the retreat from 
Charleroi, “four of us, one evening,—the 
Protestant pastor, a rabbi, an officer who 
called himself a freethinker and myself,— 
had.the good fortune to find a bed and 
a mattress. We drew lots quickly. The 
pastor slept with the Rabbi (the Old and 
New Testament) and the dogma which I 
represent stretched itself alongside free- 
thought. At the end of two minutes 
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Religious Thought and Activity. 


there was a marvelous concert, which no 
Congress of Religions ever equaled.” 

Mr. Cecil Chesterton, one of the few 
anti-Semites in Engiand, has expressed 


‘himself in favor of the establishment of 


a Zionist State. 


At the time when the modern world 
is cracking and rending and millions of 
unoffending people are suffering unparal- 
leled agonies, the head of the Roman 
church engages in customary ritual triv- 
jalities. The twenty-first of January is 
the festival of St. Agnes,—a martyr of 
pagan Rome. On this day, 1917, Bene- 


dict XV blessed with the usual so-| 


lemnity two little lambs brought to him 
by the rectors of the Basilica of St. 
Agnes Outside the Walls. These lambs 
were then turned over to the sisters of 
the Convent of St. Cecilia in Trastevere 
who will rear them and send their wool 
back to Rome to make into pallia for the 
archbishops. The blessing of the lambs 
implies plenary indulgence for them. 
From what, it would be hard to decide. 


Still come the agonizing cries from 
Armenia. Yet the East is whitening, too, 
for this is undoubtedly the last as well 
as the worst massacre that Armenia will 
have to face. Let us therefore tide the 
Armenians over this crisis for their sakes 
and for Christ’s. Let us back up our 
American missionaries who are at their 
posts, living or dead, for twelve have 
already perished of typhus and exposure. 
“We are in a position of terrible respon- 
sibility,” writes one. “Hundreds of thou- 
sands are dependent upon us for a little 
bread day by day.” “Many thousands of 
families have been coming from dur- 
ing the last few days. I saw them com- 
ing like flocks of sheep from the moun- 
tains amid the rains and snows.” “Great 
droves of Armenian women are coming 
in from the villages; they walk from 
several hours’ to two or three days’ 
journey, bringing orphans with them.” 
Consul Willoughby Smith “appeals in 
behalf of forty thousand fatherless chil- 
dren awaiting your answer.” At Erivan, 
7000 are in orphanages but 10,000 more 
still await help. One writes from the 
Lebanon: “Your friend, Rev. , fasted 
twenty days in order to give some food 
to the hungry people and at last he 
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died a martyr.” Work is being provided 
for those who can work. At Erivan, 
1200 refugee women are making clothes. 
Already they have finished 5000 men’s 
suits. 


The Romeward march in the Anglican 
church proceeds apace. A recent Me- 
morial signed by no less than one thou- 
sand priests declares that compliance 
with any restriction upon the faithful in 
the matter of devotion to the Reserved 
Sacrament “cannot rightly be demanded 
and will not be given.” Thus are the 
bishops flaunted by those who see in bishops 
one if not the chief essential element of a 
church. In many English churches the 
Reserved Sacrament is kept under such 
conditions that members of the congre- 
gation may and do in fact visit it and 
say their prayers before it. This prac- 
tice is flat mutiny against the rubrics of 
the English church. Yet the bishop of 
London apparently acquiesces, saying, 
“you might just as well have stood in 
Palestine in the path of 50,000 who 
thought our Lord was in a certain house, 
as resist what is at least the same num- 
ber of people who wish to lay their 
burdens at His feet to-day (te., kneel 
before the host).” 

Mr. Pollard, the great Methodist 
apostle to the Miaos (aboriginal tribes- 
people of Yunnan), who died last year, 
had a son who has by his brilliant mathe- 
matical attainments taken the position of 
wrangler in Cambridge University. 

El Cristiano of Madrid prints a letter 
from the evangelical pastor at San Se- 
bastian, Spain, in which are given par- 
ticulars of a recent instance of body 
snatching on the part of the priests of 
his city. A little girl of twelve, daughter 
of members of his church and a pupil 
in the evangelical school, died and was 
to be buried in the civil cemetery. When, 
however, the cortége reached the burial 
place it was turned back by the authori- 
ties who obliged interment in the Ro- 
man Catholic cemetery. This was done 
on the ground that the girl in her in- 
fancy had been baptized by a priest! Yet 
her later life was wholly Protestant in 
sentiment as well as in environment. 
Such are Rome’s triumphs! So grue- 
some is her spirit! When appeal was 
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made to the governor of San Sebastian 
all the satisfaction the parents could get 
was the statement, “It is the dogmatic 
teaching (of the church) that baptism 
imprints a character and creates a bond 
which can only be broken by abjuration. 
Hence the right of the church to claim 
the body of the girl Leocricia cannot 
be denied. Neither can the parental 
power over the child be adduced, since 
this ends with its death. Rights ruled by 
civil legislation can never displace a per- 
fect spiritual right.” This case will be 
taken up by the Evangelical Alliance. 


One of the first acts of the present 
Pope upon his accession to the papacy 
was to reorganize the Catholic political 
party in Italy. This had fallen into con- 
tending factions,—moderates who wished 
to avoid conflict with the Italian gov- 
ernment and “integralists,’ more papist 
than the Pope himself. Benedict in his 
first Encyclical announced that “the cap- 
ital reason of all the wrongs in human 
society of to-day is the heretical doc- 
trine that recognizes as source of author- 
ity the will of the people.” It is obvious 
that the Vatican does not mean to flirt 
with Demos as in the days of Leo 
XIII. The organization of the Italian 
Catholic party is strictly hierarchical. Its 
powers are concentrated in the hands of 
a committee of eleven, the chairman of 
which is appointed by the Pope. Eight 
of this committee are noblemen. In all 
its programme and statutes the word de- 
mocracy is tabooed. The subcommittees 
in the local dioceses are similarly or- 
ganized, the chairmen being appointed 
by the bishop. The Electoral Union is 
the political department of the party. 
No Catholic can become a candidate for 
political office without being indorsed by 
the Union and no Catholic, under penalty 
of sin, can vote for candidates other than 
the ones indorsed by the Union. This is 
the theoretical position. Actually the 
Catholic vote is thrown to other can- 
didates who, however, are first obliged 
to promise assent to various measures 
on the Catholic programme. The party 
has its organization of women, although 
the Italian women are non-voters, and 
an association for the support of “the 
good press,” good, of course, in the 
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sense of committed to Roman Catholic 
control. 


Since Dr. Campbell Morgan began his 
ministry in 1904, the contributions from 
Westminster Chapel to the London Mis- 
sionary Society have risen from £6 to 
over £1000. This has been brought about 
in the following way: The annual mis- 
sionary sermon has been abandoned and 
a missionary sermon on the third Sunday 
of each month has been substituted. The 
church has appropriated one tenth of all 
its contributions to missions. A mis- 
sionary Sunday school is held on each 
Sunday morning, devoting the time al- 
most ehtirely to the study of missions. 
Lastly, every member, on coming into 
membership, is asked to subscribe sys- 
tematically. 


The Rev. W. E. Addis, recently de- 
ceased in England, made various inter- 
esting migrations in his long ecclesiasti- 
cal career. The son of a Free Church of 
Scotland minister, he went to Oxford, 
joined the English State Church and 
passing upward through the higher 
grades of Anglicanism finally blossomed 
into a priest of Rome. He was parish 
priest at Sydenham from 1878 to 1888 
and with Thomas Arnold, another con- 
vert, produced the “Catholic Dictionary,” 
a Roman classic, now in its ninth edi- 
tion. Both Addis and Arnold, however, 
finally seceded from Romanism, Addis 
to become a Unitarian minister. For 
seven years he was minister in the High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham. In 1898 
he was appointed Professor of Old 
Testament Criticism at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1901 he was received 
back into the English church and be- 
came a cttrate of All Saints, @xford: 
Doctor Addis was a distinguished scholar, 
the author of “Hebrew Religion and the 
Rise of Judaism under Ezra” and other 
important works. 


Thousands of the Kabyles and Arabs 
of North Africa have settled in the 
poorer quarters of Paris and in its 
suburbs. Ten thousand of these are at 
present engaged in the munition factories 
and even before the war great numbers 
found employment in the sugar refineries. 
One sees them in the evenings in the 


The Mission Field. 


southeast quarter of Paris, huddled to- 
gether in shabby cafés, and eating houses, 
idling or strolling about and giving to this 
section of the French metropolis much 
of the appearance of an Algerian city. 
A clean, respectable, temperance hotel 
managed by a Kabyle-speaking mission- 
ary could do a vast deal of good for 
these strange uprooted exotics. Mr. 
S. H. Anderson, a well-known mission- 
ary in Paris, relates the conversion and 
baptism of one of this class. This was 
due chiefly to the study of the New 
Testament. The convert was baptized 
recently in the French Baptist Church in 
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Rue de Lille, after answering clearly the 
questions put to him by the brethren. 
He is a volunteer soldier in the French 
army drafted into the Hospital Train 
Service which carries the wounded from 
the war zone to all parts of France. He 
has abandoned his Moslem name of Si 
El Khider for the Christian one of 
André, and his great desire now is the 
evangelization of the North African Mo- 
hammedans settled in and about the city. 

The Baptist Missionary Society, for 
the first time in many years, closed its 
accounts, in the second year of the war, 
without a deficit. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


A Strategic Work in South China. 
Canton Christian College is a new foun- 
dation but it is rapidly forging to the 
front. Its remarkable successes are due 
primarily to its method of using English 
for the vernacular of instruction. This 
could not have been attempted two dec- 
ades ago. To-day, however, the de- 
mand for the language is insistent. The 
students seem to acquire a working 
knowledge of English comfortably well 
and the American instructors are in this 
way able to begin their work as soon 
as they land in China. The number of 
foreign instructors in China who know 
Chinese sufficiently well to lecture in 
Chinese and to mingle freely with their 
pupils in their games and out of class, 
is far below the demand. By the C. C. C. 
method the young American instructor, 
full of Christian life and athletic vigor, 
is able to imprint his personality quickly 
and directly upon his students through 
the medium of his own tongue. The 
consequence is that the Canton College 
has in a brief period raised up a re- 
markable group of young Chinese to 
serve as Christian educators, professional 
men and leaders in public life. “This 
autumn,” writes Mr. House in the Chinese 
Recorder, “Canton Christian College will 
have on its staff five graduates of its 
middle school who are graduates of 
American colleges. Four of these have 
studied in Teachers College, New York, 
and three have taken postgraduate work 


there. These five splendidly prepared, 
devoted, young people and others like 
them will soon be doing in Chinese for 
the people of South China whatever 
needs to be done, as no foreigner could 
ever hope to do it. Sixty of our for- 
mer students well trained in Chinese, 
educated in English, are now in America 
taking the best in education that America 
has to give.” They are a body of Chris- 
tian patriots who look forward to careers 
of service for China and for Christ. 
Eighty per cent of the 450 students in 
the college are from leading Chinese 
homes untouched by Christian influences. 
During the past five years 200 have be- 
come devoted followers of Christ and 
vigorous working members of various 
mission churches in the vicinity of the 
college. 

“Consider,” continues Mr. House, “the 
great economic value of a policy which 
enables even a young school without 
Chinese-speaking foreign teachers to 
rapidly and surely train a body of the 
finest kind of highly qualified teachers 
and leaders, to say nothing of so winning 
the confidence and appreciation of the 
Chinese that, aside from their fees, their 
gifts are almost poured out in its assist- 
ance. Who supposes that such a school 
as Canton Christian College could have 
been built in a dozen years doing its 
work in Chinese with little to start on 
and no church board back of it?” 
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CARPENTER SHOP, JARO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Silliman and Jaro. Two mission 
schools modeled largely on Hampton- 
Tuskegee lines are doing a revolutionary 
work of education in the Philippines. Sil- 
Jiman Institute was founded by American 
Presbyterians in 1909; the Jaro Industrial 
School by American Baptists four years 
later. Both are nearly self-supporting. 
Apart from the salaries of the missionaries, 
Silliman received from America but $925 
of its $25,000 budget. All benches, desks, 
tables and other furniture for the public 
schools of a large district in the Philip- 
pines have been turned out in the Jaro 
workshops. The quality of this school’s 
products stands so high that they ac- 
tually received a bronze medal for the 
best furniture exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Jaro boys are organ- 
ized into a self-governing republic; athlet- 
ics are fostered; the school has its own 
church, ministered to by one of the stu- 
dents. Practically all those leaving the 
school are Christians. There are now 569 
boys in residence at Jaro, learning farm- 
ing, cabinetmaking, tailoring, etc. 

Silliman with a somewhat larger attend- 
ance has sawmill and iron-working ma- 
chinery, smithy, printing presses, an ice 
plant and a farm of fifty acres. The school 
is a veritable melting pot. Catalino, son 
of the famous mountain bandit Cosillo, 
studies alongside of the son of the ex- 
governor of the province and of a son of 
the wealthiest sugar-planter in Negros. 


Two sons of Aguinaldo are students here. 
The school does not have to hunt up 
recruits. So crowded is the attendance that 
at night every available square foot of floor 
space besides tables and verandas is coy- 
ered with sleeping boys. Indeed, the school 
has to protect itself against fathers who 
seek to get in their boys after these have 
failed elsewhere. Here surely they will be 
made over! Since the doors of this school 
opened fifteen years ago 5000 young men 
have received training. . ; 


Popular Appreciation: New Openings. 
The people of the whole province are proud 
of the school. The provincial treasurer in 
publicly addressing Mr. Speer on his re- 
cent visit said: 


“Silliman Institute has opened the door 
of opportunity to countless young people 
eager to obtain a liberal Christian educa- 
tion. The untiring efforts of Doctors Hib- 
bard and Langheim can never be rewarded. 
Their devotion to their noble work has 
extended the fame of Silliman Institute to 
a degree that it can no longer accommodate 
all those who ask for admission. What- 
ever the future reserved for this country 
the work of Silliman Institute will always 
remain one of the connecting links which 
will forever unite the Filipinos with their 
benefactors, the American people.” 


The managers of the school are con- 
stantly urged by the Filipinos to open a 
girls’ department. Indeed, one girl has al- 
ready broken into the school and is now 
doing her work with tact and propriety. 


The Mission Field. 


Many Filipinos are giving to the Extension 
Fund in the hope that this will make such 
a department possible. “There are thirty 
Chinese boys also in the school,” writes Mr. 
Speer, “representatives of the 30,000 Chi- 
nese in the island. The Christian Church 
has been able to do but little for this body 
of shrewd, prosperous, influential men. 
Who knows but that through these Chi- 
nese boys at Silliman the right approach 
may be found?” 

The American Methodist schools for Chi- 
nese boys in Malaysia certainly lend sup- 
port to Mr. Speer’s suggestion. 


Back to the Land. The English High 
Church Mission in India has been 
troubled, as other missions, with a sys- 
tem of education which too often has 
educated its boys away from the people 
and away from the missionary career. 
The training received has accustomed 
them to a scale of living beyond the 
purses of the ordinary mission church 
so that government posts or other more 
profitable situations are sought. To 
overcome this, one school, St. Martin’s, 
has been transferred from the city of 
Cawnpore to the rustic miliew of the vil- 
lage of Ghatampur. “In this city many 
Western ideas had found acceptance,” says 
a writer in The East and the West, “but 
in the village a definite return to Indian 
ways and to an Indian standard of life 
was made. The cook was -dispensed 
with and the boys learned to cook for 
themselves; no sweeper was employed 
and the boys kept their own rooms 
clean; they bathed in a lake near by and 
drank from the village well and their 
city boots and shoes came off as they 
found how much lighter bare feet are 
in the foot of dust of the hot weather. 
In dress, in dialect and in delights they 
rapidly changed to the country boys 
again and Indian boys withal. English 
as a subject in school was- dropped and 
they sat no longer on forms at tables but 
in country fashion on the ground. A 
church was built in which everything is 
Indian. It has a dome like, yet differ- 
ent from, a Hindu temple; and no seats, 
but the ground is carpeted with rush 
matting and printed cloth made in a vil- 
lage four miles away. The worshipers 
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kneel in Indian fashion and use the 
church every day as their place of 
prayer. After some months when the 
strangeness was worn off the results that 
we had anticipated began to appear. The 
standard of comfort having been brought 
lower than it was in the city and the 
church having been made the center of 
everyday life, there resulted a desire to 
speak of Christ to the Hindus in the 
village. On Saints’ days, which are 
school holidays, the school as a whole 
went a long day’s tramp with food tied 
up in handkerchiefs and sometimes 
passed through as many as ten villages 
in the day’s picnic. Soon boys and 
masters were preparing hymns in Hindi 
to sing in the villages in order to attract 
men together and to enter into conver- 
sation with them.” 


A Servant of Outcastes. The Church 
Missionary Review records the death of 
the Rev. A. J. Birkett, a devoted mis- 
sionary to the Bhils,—outcaste people of 
India. His superintendence of this work 
involved long bicycle rides of over 100 
miles weekly, not on good roads but 
over rough country paths and hilly 
tracts. Often he was obliged to walk 
long distances which he would do bare- 
footed as his Bhil brethren and living on 
the same coarse country bread which 
they ate. His death came in one of 
these journeys when he was thrown from 
a horse and drowned in the crossing of 
a mountain stream. Before going to 
India, Mr. Birkett worked as an archi- 
tect. It was natural, therefore, that it 
should be he who erected the orphanages 
for children at Lusadia and Bibadia, hos- 
pital and dispensary, buildings for day 
school children and bungalows for mis- 
sionaries. His wise establishment of co- 
operative societies brought many Bhil 
agriculturists out of hopeless debt, con- 
verting them into prosperous farmers. 
“Tn time of drought money was needed 
for the deepening of wells. This was 
also found for them and with the new sup- 
plies fields were irrigated and crops saved 
where otherwise there would have been 
inevitable ruin. Then, as time went on, 
and the orphan children grew, the lads 
were settled out on farms of their own,— 
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each being given a bullock, a piece of 
land and a good wife to help him.” 

Mr. Birkett also took a leading part 
in the establishment of a convention for 
the Christians in Nadiad. As many as 
two thousand from the different missions 
have been gathered together at times for 
instruction and the deepening of spiritual 
experience. 


How the Soil Was Made Ready in 
Korea. In the North American Student 
Dr. Homer Hulbert, for twenty years 
special adviser to the King of Korea, 
describes three incidents in the history of 
the land which served in an important 
degree to prepare the way for the com- 
ing of the Gospel. 


“Thousands of years ago, God implanted 
in Korea a legend which lies at the roots 
of Korean civilization. Whan-ung, the 
Creator, had a son named Whan-in. This 
son said to his father, ‘I wish to go 
down to earth and found a kingdom.’ 
His father gave permission and Whan-in 
came down to earth in the form of a 
wind. He breathed about a virgin and 
she brought forth a son, the Tangun, 
who founded Korean civilization, 2334 
years before Christ. When the Christian 
missionaries went to Korea and told 
about the Son of God, come down from 
heaven, the Koreans said: ‘You are 
bringing us the historical confirmation of 
a prophecy which has lain buried in our 
mythology for four thousand years.. Of 
course we can believe it.’” 


Five hundred years ago Buddhism had 
its grip on Korea as firmly as it has 
upon Japan to-day. Every third son in 
every family was compelled by law to 
become a Buddhist priest. The great 
High Priest of Buddhism lived in the 
palace, almost the equal of the king. In 
seeking to gain even greater influence 
over the state one of these high priests 
attempted to deceive the king by a false 


miracle. He was detected, driven out, 
and Buddhism was outlawed from Korea 
forever. Buddhist priests lost civil 
rights. They were never allowed to 


dictate to the people. It was a capital 
offense for a Buddhist priest to enter 
the gates of Seoul. When the mission- 
aries came to- Korea, not a Buddhist 
priest dared say a word in opposition. 
What few priests were left were simply 
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beggars and outcastes. The conscience 
of Korea was emancipated from that 
worst of slaveries. 


How the Korean Alphabet Was Made 
Over. The third incident had to do with 
an intellectual preparation: 


“Five centuries ago the Korean people 
depended upon Chinese written char- 
acters for their literature. These do not 
form an alphabet but are pictures of the 
things which they stand for. A gate is 
the shape of a gate with posts and a 
crossbeam. Put a little square in the 
gate, meaning a mouth, and you have 
the word question, for you always ask 
questions of the gate man. A woman is 
the rude picture of a woman. Put her 
under a roof and you have the Chinese 
word peace, a woman at home. Put two 
women under a single roof and you have 
the Chinese word for trouble. Put a 
pig under a roof and it forms the word 
home. The student has to learn 5000 of 
these pictures and it takes seven years of 
hard work. 

“The king of Korea determined on re- 
form. He appointed a committee of 
three men to work out an alphabet. Six 
months later they brought him one com- 
posed of twenty-six letters, the simplest 
in shape that the world contains to-day. 
Each letter has one sound and every 
word in the language is spelled exactly 
as it sounds. The average Korean can 
take that alphabet and learn to read 
fairly well in one week. Thousands have 
done it in four days. One little Ameri- 
can girl, who could speak Korean, learned 
it in twenty-four hours. The writer has 
compared this alphabet with 200 others 
and has never found one that compares 
with it either in simplicity of structure 
or phonetic range. 

“This alphabet liberated the intellect 
of the Korean, even as the outlawry of 
Buddhism freed the conscience. For the 
past five centuries four times as many 
Korean women and children have been 
able to read, per thousand, as either in 
JapanwoneChina:: 


Brief Mission Notes. Doctor Downey, 
who for many years was college dean 
at the University of Minnesota and who 
is now retired on a Carnegie pension, is 
giving a year of service as teacher of 
science in the University of Nanking. 
He has a national reputation in America 
as scientist and educator. Doctor 
Downey recently addressed a “decision 
meeting” for Chinese students in the 
university. 
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THE Lapy WILLINGDON HomME FoR ARMy NorRSES, INDIA. 


Bombay is a hospital base for the 
British armies now operating in Mesopo- 
tamia. There are seven war hospitals 
in the city besides the hospital ships in 
the harbor. Staffing these hospitals are 
some 400 army nurses, women from Aus- 
tralia and from England, strangers to 
the country and with slight opportuni- 
ties for relaxation from their arduous 
work. For their help the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has secured the 
loan of the magnificent home of Lady 
Willingdon, wife of the governor oi 
Bombay, as club and rest house. 

Mr. Howard B. Dinwiddie, a Virginian 
by birth, and son of a widely known 
Presbyterian minister, who for some 
years has held an important post in the 
Charities Department of New York City, 
has left this to become Deputy General 
Director of the African Inland Mission. 
Mr. Dinwiddie is a man with fine or- 
ganizing gifts. His society together 
with the Church Missionary Society has 
been asked by the British government 
to take over the thirty-one abandoned 
German mission stations in German East 
Africa. It is doubtful if after the war 


the English government will allow, at 
least for some time, the presence of 
German missionaries in this African prov- 
vince. The African Inland Mission al- 
ready has four stations and six mission- 
aries in this former German colony. 
Some 268 new missionaries will be needed 
to fully man the additional stations. 
Home councils are being established in 
nearly every city of 100,000 or over. The 
African Inland Mission sent out a party 
of seventeen missionaries last August, 
another of nine in December and ten in 
March. ; 

European commercial elements in 
Asiatic ports are occasionally subjects 
of criticism, because of questionable liv- 
ing. On the other hand, in these same 
communities one often hears of warm- 
hearted. liberality for the needy and 
for needy causes. Mr. Cannon of the 
C. M. S., oppressed by the fact that 315 
leper women were living in houses built 
for but 216 in the Purulia Leper Home, 
laid the situation before a colliery man- 
ager who happened to be in Purulia at 
the time. This gentleman, touched by 
the story, sent a check for 250 rupees and 
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requested Mr. Cannon to call upon his 
principal in Calcutta. “I felt this was 
God’s leading and so went to Calcutta 
and visited his firm. Here I received 
generous help as well as the names of 
a number of firms on whom I was ad- 
vised to call. The result of three days’ 
work was a total collection of over 8000 
rupees, subsequently increased to 9000, or 
sufficient to build six new houses. 


The National Missionary Society was 
organized on Christmas Day, 1905, by 
Hindus with the end in view of evan- 
gelizing India with Hindu agents and 
Hindu money. After ten years of ex- 
istence it can show these among other 
results: 1. Missionary work in five 
unoccupied parts of India and arrange- 
ments perfected for entering a sixth 
field. 2. Thirty workers employed, fifteen 
of whom have had a higher educa- 
tion and two of whom are self-support- 
ing. 3. Seven schools. 4. Two dis- 
pensaries treating about 25,000 patients 
annually. 5. Seven vernacular journals 
each with a circulation of about a thou- 
sand, edited and managed without pay. 
Also an English journal with a circula- 
tion of over 2500. 6. More than 1200 
Christian converts. This national mis- 
sion works with Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
‘Anglican, Syrian and other churches. 


Dr. E. W. Thwing, who represents the 
International Reform Bureau in Peking, 
is hard on the heels of those who violate 
the opium prohibition laws of China. The 
‘Chinese government has given him the 
privilege of telegraphing to any of the 
provincial officials, free of cost, any in- 
formation which he may receive con- 
cerning illicit poppy planting. Mr. 
Thwing appeals to the missionaries, who 
are constantly circulating through differ- 
ent provinces of China, to keep open 
eyes for violations of law. In this way 
the missionary body promises to aid 
materially in the strengthening and con- 
serving of the antiopium reform. 


The Chinese Recorder prints a striking 
photograph of a Christian marriage party 
in Shanghai. The bride is a granddaugh- 
ter of one of the first Presbyterian min- 
isters in Shanghai and daughter of a 
Presbyterian elder connected with the 
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Commercial Press of Shanghai. The 
groom is a Christian lawyer hailing at 
present from Manila, but a native of 
Amoy. Neither understands the dialect 
of the other, but, both having been edu- 
cated in America, they can converse 
readily in English. The surrounding 
group of over sixty are all relatives. 
So does the Gospel produce happy homes 
and prosperous families. 


Mr. Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a noted manufacturer of astro- 
nomical and other scientific instruments 
and a Baptist in his church relations, has 
recently been in China at the dedication 
of a $25,000 building given by him to the 
University of Nanking, the union mission 
university. This building is splendidly 
equipped with chemical and physical 
laboratories and abundant lecture rooms. 
Its adaptations of Chinese architecture give 
it an unusually effective and beautiful ap- 
pearance. 


The Salvation Army carries on in 
Tokyo, as in American cities, a Christmas 
collecting campaign. Their tripods and 
pots with the sign in Japanese, “Keep 
the pot boiling,’ are to be seen in vari- 
ous parts of the city for two weeks be- 
fore Christmas, the attendants being 
cadets from the officers’ training school. 
As a result of the last campaign more 
than 4000 comfort baskets were dis- 
tributed to as many poor families in 
Tokyo alone. Similar campaigns were 
carried on in other parts of Japan. 

Miss De Forest tells in the Japan Evan- 
gelist the story of Mrs. Jo, a one-time 
Methodist evangelist, now promoting 
the Kobe Women’s Welfare Association. 
The equipment of the enterprise is not 
so imposing as the name, consisting as 
it does of but a rented house and its 
warm-hearted tenant, Mrs. Jo, whose en- 
thusiasm is mortgaged to the cause of 
distressed women. In the first ten 
months of its existence the Welfare 
Home has taken in twenty-six girls and 


-~women and looked after forty-one cases 


besides. Two have been baptized and 
four are seekers. A poor country girl 
comes to Kobe thinking to get work 
although knowing no one. She is soon 
reduced to 15 sen and is brought to Mrs. 
Jo, who takes her to the steamship or 
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tailway office and tickets her homeward. 
Another unsophisticated country girl is 
deceived by a jinrikisha man and would 
now be in a brothel save for Mrs. Jo’s 
help. The police find an unfortunate 
girl who has slept three nights in a grave- 
yard for lack of a better spot. It is Mrs. 
Jo to whom they bring her. Another, 
wearing one thin garment amid the chill- 
ing winds of winter and carrying a 
precious rosary, the one relic of the 
better times that her now ruined family 
had once known, is kept from commit- 
ting suicide at her father’s grave and 
brought to the Welfare Home. The girls 
are given sewing, which helps in the 
support of the home, and are trained in 
the Bible. 


A one-volume edition of Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary in Chinese is meeting 
with a cordial reception in China. Al- 
though a sale of only 2000 copies was 
looked for, advance orders for more than 
4000 copies have been received. Various 
articles not appearing in the English edi- 
- tion (on Confucianism, Taoism and the 


like) have been incorporated into the 


Chinese edition. 


West China is overrun with robber 
bands. The West China Missionary News 
mentions one group of these marauders 
which is led by a woman. Her husband 
was a robber who was caught and exe- 
cuted. The widow carries on his busi- 
ness, half in revenge and half for profit. 
A week ago, she and her band of one 
hundred men robbed a town thirty h 
below Fowchow. The consequences of 
all this disorder fall heavily: upon the 
missions. Doctor Best, a missionary 
surgeon at Fowchow, has at present 
twelve patients most of whom are men 
who have been shot on their way down 
river by robbers. A number have very 
badly fractured legs. 


The January number of the Church Mis- 
sionary ‘Review gives correspondence from 
the English missionaries interned by the 
Germans in East Africa but now free. 
They complain of uniformly bad treat- 
ment at the hands of the Germans. 
Worse still has been the abuse of the na- 
tive Christians connected with the English 
missions. “They have been shamefully 
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flogged, put in chains and treated like 
the worst kind of criminals, all because they 
were teachers belonging to an English 
mission.” This was done, it seems, in 
order to induce them to swear falsely 
that the English missionaries had en- 
gaged in signaling, etc. In some cases 
the suffering blacks made the charge, to 
the imminent danger of the lives of the 
missionaries, but retracted when the 
flogging ceased. 


Mr. Oldham of the International Review 
of Missions tells us that “the task of pre- 
serving the work that has been done im 
the past in German missions and of re-- 
building what has been destroyed is by~ 
far the largest and most difficult indi-- 
vidual problem that has ever confronted” 
Protestant missions.” There is a total! 
Christian community of 400,000 related 
to the German missions in Africa, India, 
China and the South Seas. 


The sordid meanness of heathenism 
reveals itself in infinitely various ways. 
Here is one described by the Rev. W. 
Percy Knight. He is moving toilsomely 
over the Chinese country roads, in places 
reduced to a porridge of mud by the 
rains. One poor carter gets stuck,—his 
mule lying down in the mire in exhaus- 
tion. The villagers folded their arms, 
drove hard bargains and for a big sum 
offered to doff their garments, wade in 
and help shove at the wheels. It was 
told with glee that only the day be- 
fore they had charged 2600 cash to help 
out a mule in danger of drowning. “Can 
you imagine such a state of things?” 
Later in the day, Mr. Knight comes upon 
pits dug in the road by blackmailers who 
speculate in this way upon the misfor- 
tune of travelers. “Our audience of three 
sit under some trees and wait developments. 
There is a fearful pit in front of us and 
two pits or trenches on each side to 
prevent the carters from turning off onto 
firmer ground. Did you ever know such 
meanness?” When the cart is caught in 
the hole “they come forward with offers 
to help at ten times the proper price. 
We try again and again but the cart 
sinks deeper and deeper, and there is 
every prospect of spending the night 
there unless we get help. The villagers, 
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who with an hour’s work could make a 
decent road here, stand and look stolidly 
on. At last a bargain is struck at three 
times the proper sum, shoulders go to 
the wheels, a mighty heave altogether, 
and we move and scramble up the bank.” 


Doctor Keller of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, who was formerly in charge of a 
mission hospital in Changsha, Hunan, 
has for some years been hard at work on 
a scheme for giving the Gospel to every 
creature in this province. At his dis- 
posal are three boats, each carrying ten 
evangelists and a leader. These spend 
part of the morning in Bible study and 
talks on personal work. Then they leave 
the boats, going by twos throughout the 
whole district preaching the Gospel until 
evening. A portion of the Scriptures is 
left in each home. Doctor Keller, who 
lives on one of these boats with his men, 
plans to reach in this way with the 
Gospel at least 100,000 homes annually. 


A new method of learning to read 
Chinese called Tzuwu has been invented 
by two brothers, Dr. Ernest Peill and Dr. 
Sidney Peill, both of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in North China. This is 
so practical that ignorant folk can learn 
to read ina surprisingly short time. Thus 
in three days one lot of men were taught 
to read intelligently by the Rev. Arnold 
Bryson, inconceivable as this sounds. 
Mr. Bryson commented on the astonish- 
ment in the faces of his pupils when they 
tealized what they were now able to 
do. Each bought a copy of John’s Gos- 
pel. We shall wait with impatient in- 
terest for more news of this wonderful 
and epoch-making invention. 


An American business man belonging 
to a Baptist church carries a missionary 
in Burma on his pay roll whose salary he 
pays as regularly as he pays the book- 
keeper in his office. Although the war 
seriously reduces this man’s business, he 
does not fail to continue the missionary’s 
salary. 


The first Burmese woman to get a col- 


lege education is Ma Saw Sa, the daugh-. 


ter of Christian parents who passed her 
examinations as student in the Baptist 
college at Rangoon in 1906. When she 
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had completed her work there, she 
passed to the medical college of the 
government university at Calcutta, where 
she received a scholarship and studied 
five years. Then she spent two years 
in medical study abroad and obtained 
diplomas from _the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Dublin. Re- 
turning to Burma in 1913, she received 
appointment as assistant surgeon in the 
General Hospital, a large government 
institution in Rangoon. The next year 
she was appointed superintendent of the 
Dufferin Maternity Hospital at Rangoon, 
where she is meeting with large success 
in the training of native nurses and in 
the administration of a large hospital. 
She is a consecrated Christian and a 
helper in every good work. 


It is related of the recently deceased 
mother of Mr. Yamanouchi, one of the 
oldest evangelists of the Japan Mission 
of the Southern Presbyterian Board, 
that every night of her life after her con- 
version, she slept with her face toward 
America. “For in the West is America 


-and from America came my great light.” 


When she died she was laid to rest, at 
her expressed desire, with her pillow still 
toward the land which had sent the 
Gospel to her. What stronger bonds 
could be knit between the two lands than 
suche After her death a friend of the 
family came to the coffin to look at the 
dead face. “I wanted to see how a 
Christian looked when dead,” he said, 
“since they seemed to die so willingly. 
One look at that peaceful face showed 
me that there was something in her life 
which I had never experienced. After 
that I was not satisfied until I had in- 
vestigated Christianity.” This man is 
now treasurer of the church in Saga. 


Miss Culley writes from the Baptist 
Mission in Swatow: 


“It is not uncommon to see a woman 
carrying a burden come into the valley, 
but if you uncover the baskets at the 
end of her carrying pole you would not 
find fruit or vegetables,—no, you would 
be likely to find two or more wee girls 
in each. This last week, a woman bought 
a baby girl for $1.60 to have for her 
daughter-in-law. That was a good price. 
There are people who make this a regu- 
lar business.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT WAR UPON THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF BRITAIN. 


Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., B. D. 


REv. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. 


I want to preface what I have to say 
about the influence of the great war upon 
the religious ‘life of Britain, by warning 
my readers that what I am about to do 
is to set down my own personal impres- 
sions. That is all any man can do. The 
time for the pronouncement of an author- 
itative and definite judgment has not yet 
arrived. Things are still in the melting pot 
and whether good or ill shall eventually 
issue no one can tell with any certitude. 
All one-sided and dogmatic statements 
about the effect of the war are to be re- 
ceived with caution. Plenty of such state- 
ments are being made. Some people write 
optimistically and prophesy a great revival 
of religion as the result of the war. 
Some write pessimistically and anticipate all 
sorts of dreadful results for religion and 
Both sets of prophets are pre- 
And both sets of prophets are 
I do not impugn their honesty. 


morals. 
vious. 
partial. 


They write as they see, but they only see 
one set of facts. And the facts are not 
simple and single, they are very complex. 
It is. not all profit, and it is not all loss. 
It is a case of profit and loss. Anybody 
who talks as if it were all profit, and 
anybody who talks as if it were sheer loss, 
gives really a false impression of things 
because he fails to set out the full facts 
of the case. J want in this brief article 
to recognize both the profit and the loss 
side of the account. I want to set down 
the facts exactly as I see them, glozing 
over none and exaggerating none. From 
my conclusions it is quite possible that men, 
who have as good a right to judge as 
I, may differ. It is in the forming of 
an opinion and a judgment that the per- 
sonal factor comes into play. But I trust, 
however, those who may not agree with 
me as to the side on which the scales 
dip will admit that in my statement of 
facts I have been scrupulously honest and 


= aie, 


Let me begin then with the “loss” side of 
the account. For “loss” there certainly has 
been. How could it be otherwise? We 
humbly but firmly believe that in this war 
we are fighting the cause of justice and 
truth and freedom and a sane civiliza- 
tion. But war, even when just and waged 
for really great and noble ends, is a terri- 
ble business. Our soldiers bluntly call it 
“hell.” Now it is impossible for a nation 
to have all its thoughts and energies con- 
centrated on war without paying a price 
for it morally and religiously. England 
has had to pay a price, and the price has 
been heavy. To take the most obvious 
thing first—our churches have suffered 
greatly through the wholesale withdrawal 
of the men of military age. Our friends 
in América must remember that all our 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-one are now called up for military 
service, unless specially exempted because 
they are required for what are known as 
essential trades. Most of our lads did not 
wait for compulsion to come into opera- 
tion. They volunteered literally in their 
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millions. Our churches have been denuded 
of their youth ever since the beginning of 
the war. What the Compulsory Service 
Act did was to sweep out the few who 
remained. The churches of England can 
say with literal truth “we have our young 
men at the war.” In engineering and col- 
liery districts, there may be a sprinkling of 
young men left. But in a town like my 
own, which can boast of no _ essential 
trades, the churches are practically stripped 
of their youth. And this means grave and 
serious loss—for it means that the churches 
have lost their most vigorous officials and 
local preachers and Sunday school teachers. 
I say nothing here of the heavy financial 
loss which many small churches have had to 
suffer through the absence of so many of 
their members and adherents. The most 
serious loss is the loss of efficiency and 
power through the withdrawal of so many 
of our very best workers—many, alas, of 
whom will never come back. There is the 
further difficulty arising from a shortage 
of ministers. Our theological colleges have 
been emptied of their students. They have 
donned khaki with the rest. The supply of 
ministers to meet the needs of the churches 
is already a matter of difficulty and the 
difficulty is bound to become more acute as 
time passes on. In these and other ways 
the war has affected the churches. It has 
diminished their numbers, it has deprived 
them of workers, it has financially impover- 
ished them—but like the men in the 
trenches, they bravely “carry on.” 

But quite apart from the direct injury 
done to the churches there are other effects 
seriously affecting the interests of religion, 
which the war has brought in its train. 
There has been a serious relaxing of re- 
ligious habit and custom. Take the Sabbath, 
for illustration. English people had been 
losing their reverence for the Sabbath quite 
quickly enough before the war. But the 
war has enormously accelerated the pace. 
To our soldiers, Sunday is just-like any 
other day. It brings no cessation of fight- 
ing. And that again reacts on the people 
at home. Rather less than twenty years 
ago the Christian sentiment of England 
defeated the attempt of two of our strong- 
est newspapers to issue Sunday editions. 
During these months of war, however, the 
Sunday newspapers have managed to estab- 


lish themselves firmly, and thousands of 
Christian people, eager to know the latest 
news, habitually purchase them. Much the 
same thing can be said of the habit of pub- 
lic worship. For the millions of our youth 
who are serving with the colors the habit 
of worship has been broken. It is true 
there are “compulsory parade” services. But 
they do not count for very much, and at 
the front even these services are often 
beyond the soldiers’ reach. And this loss 
of reverence for the Sabbath and this 
breach in the habit of public worship are 
bound to make things more difficult for 
the churches in coming days. They must 


be set down to the debit side of the ac-_ 


count. ( 

Then, I think, it must be sorrowfully 
admitted that the war has brought with it 
a certain amount of moral laxity. Times 
of great peril and danger, history shows, 
have a double effect. -Some people they 
make solemn and serious, and others they 
make wild and reckless. We have had to 
witness examples of that latter development 
in England. The Bishop of London has 
said that vice is more rampant and un- 
ashamed in the metropolis now than it was 
before the war. That is serious enough, 
but more serious still is the effect the war 
has had upon the average decent girl, who 
works in the shop or the office or who is 
engaged in domestic service. A wave of 
rather hysterical hero worship has swept 
over them. They are eager to be kind to 
anyone who wears khaki. We live in a 
very highly charged emotional atmosphere 
and such an atmosphere, it is obvious, is 
perilous to morals. I am afraid it is true 
that many lads and girls will carry upon 
their souls the ghastly marks of this fever- 
ish time, but it is easy to exaggerate the 


amount of moral mischief which exists. - 


England must not be judged, our young 
people must not be judged, our officers and 
soldiers must not be judged, by the lurid 
stories published in some newspapers. The 
average English soldier is not a black 
sheep, but a kindly, decent fellow, respectful 
and chivalrous to all women. But that the 
war has brought with it a certain loosen- 
ing of moral restraint is, I am afraid, a 
tragic but undeniable fact, and it consti- 
tutes a serious addition to the debit side of 
the account. 


~The Influence of the War Upon Great Britain. 


Altogether, these things make up a pretty 
heavy bill of “losses.” But it has not been 
all “loss.” There is a “profit” side to the 
account. We have gained as well as lost. 
My own opinion is that the gains outweigh 
the losses. God has made this awful time 
of tragedy contribute to our enrichment. 
He has opened rivers for us on the bare 
heights. Let me turn now to the more 
cheerful task of examining the “profit” side 
of the account. If I were intent upon enu- 
merating all the gains which have come 
to us through our terrible experiences of 
the past two years and a half I should 
have to mention some that are not strictly 
religious as, for instance, these,—the return 
to a simpler method of living, the evoking 
of a spirit of unselfish service in all classes 
of the population, the creation of a new 
spirit of comradeship amongst the various 
grades of our English society, due to the 
fact that in the trenches “duke’s son and 
cook’s son” have faced death side by side. 
These gains may not be strictly religious, 
but they are fruitful with benefit for Eng- 
land in the coming days. But it is with the 
war as it affects religion and the churches 
that I have to do and so it is to the directly 
religious gains I must confine myself. 

Of these, I mention first, the deepening 
and enriching of character that has come to 
multitudes of our youth. There is no need 
to suggest that anything like a revival of 
religion has taken place. The chaplains and 
the ministers, who from time to time visit 
the front, agree that there has been no 
revival in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that con- 
versions and decisions are constantly taking 
place. Over 100,000 men have definitely 
pledged their allegiance to Christ as the 
result of the services held in the Y. M.C. A. 
huts. Still, let us be frank and admit that 
neither at home or abroad has there been 
any mighty movement that has swept men 
by the thousand into the Kingdom. But 
there has undoubtedly been a vast and 
measureless ennoblement of character. Men 
have left the shallows and the superficiali- 
ties and have launched out into the deep. 
They are feeling the irresistible call and 
claim of the big things and the great things 
and the high things. Virtues which may 
have been latent in them before have 
sprung into glorious birth. Duty has called 
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to them and they have set her call above 
ease and comfort and even life itself. At 
the batile fronts human nature has blos- 
somed out into the heroic. Humdrum and 
commonplace men have flashed out into a 
sudden splendor. Men who in days gone by 
followed the plow or toiled in factories, or 
labored in mines, or served behind the 
counter, or sat on office stools—plain men, 
undistinguished men—have blazed out into 
magnificent heroisms and have displayed a 
courage which strikes us dumb with awe. 
We feared our youth was flaccid and limp 
and decadent. Perhaps they were. But the 
war has stopped the rot and has given us 
men capable of the most glorious devotion 
and sacrifice. They can never go back to 
the old, careless, pleasure-loving life. In 
the trenches in France, in Gallipoli, in Mes- 
opotamia, these lads of ours have plumbed 
the unsounded deeps of the soul. They may 
not say very much about it, but they have 
faced the issues of life and death. Life 
is bound for them to take on a perma- 
nently deeper tone. They have seen and 
recognized the things that really matter and 
they can never forget. As one of them ex- 
pressed it, “Nothing matters now but God.” 
There may not have been a revival of re- 
ligion at the fronts, but as Prof. D. S. 
Cairns of Aberdeen put it, the “stuff” of 
a revival is there. We have a generation 
of men sensitive as never before to the 
spiritual appeal. This fact is pregnant with 
untold blessing to England. If the war 
leaves us with a manhood of finer and 
deeper character, more sensitive to the 
great calls, more open to spiritual influence, 
that will be a great and almost measure- 
less gain. 

Then the war has had a profound effect 
upon the people who have stayed at home. 
I am not sure that the strain of the war 
is not felt at home more than it is even 
at the front. It is here, in the homes from 
which fathers and sons and brothers have 
gone, that the ache and agony of it all are 
felt most keenly. And in their anxiety and 
fear, people who have dear ones at the 
front are falling back upon God. They are 
betaking themselves to the Bible and to 
prayer. They are discovering that God 
is their only refuge and help-in such a 
trouble as this. And there is growing up a 
new faith in Immortality. We were in 
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danger of banishing eternity from our 
thought and speech. We are in no such 
danger to-day. Eternal things have be- 
come more real and near to us. In face 
of the widespread loss and death, the only 
effectual comfort men find is in a great 
word like “Let not your hearts be troubled. 

In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” There may not be any marked 
revival of religion, but I am quite sure 
that there is a deepening and quickening of 
religious faith. 

Then, once again, another solid gain of 
this war time will be a new respect for the 
Church. The Church has risen nobly to 
the demands and opportunities of the past 
two years and a half. Wherever the 
soldiers have gone in our own land—and 
they have gone everywhere—the churches 
have opened their doors to welcome them. 
They have turned their lecture halls into 
clubrooms and have ministered to the 
soldier in every possible way both in body 
and soul. They have sought to provide him 
with a home away from home. And many a 
man who perhaps paid scanty attention to 
the Church in the days of peace has learned 
a new respect for it because of what it has 
done in these days of war. And the Church 
has not confined its ministry to the home- 
land. Through the agency of the Y. M. 
C. A., it has followed the soldier abroad. 
There are Y. M. C. A. huts everywhere 
in France. They are to be found right up 
against the firing line. The ministers of 
the English Churches have gone by the 
hundred to minister in them. Their work is 
by no means limited to speaking. For the 
major part of the time they are employed 
ministering to Tommy’s creature comforts. 
They sell him coffee and buns and cigarettes 
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and generally try to help him amid the 
rigors and miseries of trench warfare. 
And Tommy notes it all and for this min- 
istering and sacrificial Church, this Church 
which seeks to befriend him and help him, 
he is learning a new and deep respect, 
which ought to stand Christ’s Church in 
good stead in the days to come. 

And, finally, this awful war is driving us 
all back upon Christ and His Gospel as 
the one and only hope of the world’s re- 
demption. People had been apt to put 
their faith for the world’s betterment in the 
spread of culture and education, in scien- 
tific development, in an improved environ- 
ment. But this world catastrophe has 
brought home to men’s hearts the hopeless 
inadequacy of a merely material civilization, 
and they are beginning to realize the truth 
of Christ’s dictum, “Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ latest novel is but a 
symptom. Men are beginning to turn to 
Christ as the only Saviour of the world. 

These are great and tremendous gains. 
The war has provided for us a new right 
of way for faith, a new respect for the 
Church, a quickened sense of eternal things, 
and a sobered, purified and ennobled man- 
hood. I do not minimize the damage done 
by the war, but it seems to me the gain out- 
balances the loss. It is true the Church of 
Christ has “many adversaries,” but she has 
also a “great and effectual door” opened to 
her. Given faith and courage and devotion 
on the part of the Church and we may see 
great times in England. To us in our 
agony and distress, as to His people of the 
early days, our Lord is saying, “Look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh.” 


RECENT CHANGES IN CHINA. 
Rev. R. C. Forsythe. 


On landing in Chefoo in the year 1884, 
the writer can well remember that there 
were no conveyances to be had for a 
journey into the interior of the Province 
of Shantung, except mule litters of the 
roughest description or carts without 
springs, drawn by two mules in tandem 
fashion. 

Then, a journey of 250 miles from Chefoo 


to Tsingchowfu, about the center of the 
province, occupied eight days of hard 
travel, often starting before daylight in 
the morning and, with the exception of the 
noon halt to feed the animals, carrying on 
till after dark at night, or more than twelve 
hours of travel day by day till our desti- 
nation was reached. 

Now, the journey from Tsingtao to 
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Tsingchowfu can be done in seven hours’ 
comfortable journey in a railway carriage 
with attached dining car and all modern 
conveniences as in Europe and America 
and other civilized countries. 

Within the last twenty years or so al- 
most all the main lines of railways have 
been laid in this conservative country where 
not so long previously a short line from 
Shanghai to Woosung at the mouth of the 
Huang Ho River was bought up by the 
then government of China and the rails 
lifted and the line destroyed to avoid popu- 
Jar tumult. 

Now, the capital of the Province of 
Shansi, Taiyuenfu, can be reached from 
Peking in a little more than a day’s travel, 
a journey which formerly occupied a fort- 
night of boat and road travel from Tientsin. 
Peking can be reached in thirty-six hours’ 
railway journey from Shanghai, when for- 
merly it took in good weather a steamer 
trip of four days and a cart journey of 
two days to reach it. In winter the journey 
could only be done overland. 

The Province of Shensi will soon have 
railway communication with Peking and 
Hankow and other main lines. The Peking- 
Hankow railway has been running for sev- 


eral years and will before long be extended 
to Canton. The Province of Yunnan is 
reached by rail from the south connect- 
ing with the French colonies. Now that 
steamers are employed in passing the rapids 
on the upper Yangtze River the journey to 
Chungking in Szechuan Province is easily 
accomplished, and when the projected rail- 
way from Hankow to Chengtu, the capital 
of the province, is completed the journey 
will be made with ease, speed and safety 
hitherto unknown. 

Two handsome railway bridges now span 
the Yellow River, one on the Peking-Han- 
kow line and one on the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway near Tsinanfu, a ferry at Pukow 
connects with the Nanking-Shanghai rail- 
way. The railway from Tientsin to Harbin 
joins the railway through Manchuria to the 
trans-Siberia line and thence to Europe. 

The journey from Shanghai by steamer 
to Dalny and thence through Siberia and 
Russia brings that port and London, in 
normal times, within a fortnight’s journey 
of each other. 

Such are some of the marvelous changes 
in travel within the last few years. 

Peking as the capital of the country 
shows commendable enterprise in, as it 
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were, renewing its youth and reputation as 
a city. Formerly its high walls, its For- 
bidden City inside these and its forbidding 
aspect generally, gave one pause on enter- 
ing its towering gates and exploring the 
interior as far as was permissible. 

Now the gates are open wide all day; 
lines of railway connect it with all parts 
of China. Main thoroughfares of broad 
and handsome macadamized streets con- 
nect the city from side to side and end to 
end. The main streets are lighted with 
electricity, lined with trees, adorned in 
many places with beds of flowers in the 
summer season, and statues of eminent men 
grace their environment. The dust of the 
” streets is laid by water carts and sometimes 
by gangs of coolies who do the work by 
hand as it raises less dust done in that way. 

Telegraphic communication is now estab- 
lished with all parts of China and connects 
also with all parts of the world. Wire- 
less telegraphy is installed and in daily use. 
A reduction in telegraphic rates is a recent 
and welcome sign of improvement. Tele- 
phones are in constant and growing use. 

The river at the port of Tientsin, by use 
of an ice breaker, is now kept open almost 
all the year round, and if blocked by ice 
in winter can by means of the railway to 
Chingwangtao, an open port on the gulf 
of Pechili, still keep in touch with the out- 
side world, whereas formerly the port was 
icebound for months in winter, mail matter 
being sent by couriers overland. 

Great improvements in the streets are 
noted. Electric lighting is used in all the 
main thoroughfares. Tramcars driven by 
electricity are in full operation. Rubber- 
tired rickshaws and motor cars are in 
common use. The streets are lined with 
handsome shops filled with goods of every 
class and kind, from every clime. The 
native city walls have been razed to the 
ground. The river is crossed by bridges 
and lower down by a free ferry. Public 
gardens are provided on both sides of the 
river and are largely used by the children 
of foreigners. 

Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung, has 
made astonishing progress since the Boxer 
year of nineteen hundred. In that awful 
cataclysm no foreigner or any kind of for- 
eign manufacture was allowed to be seen 
in its streets, even brass buttons made in 


Birmingham were torn from the clothes of 
those wearing them. The then governor 
of the province, H. E. Huanshis Kai, was 
kept practically a prisoner in his own 
yamen because of his friendship to for- 
eigners and his care for their safety. 

To-day within sixteen years the whole 
city is transformed. Many handsome shops 
are found ‘in its streets filled with foreign 
goods of all kinds. Electric lighting is in 
general use in the streets, shops and houses 
both of the Chinese and foreigners. What 
may be called a model settlement intended 
mainly for the foreign element of the popu- 
lation, but largely occupied by natives, is 
being rapidly built up to the west of the 
city proper. Well-laid macadamized roads 
are being formed in long parallel lines 
stretching for miles, intersected at right 
angles by crossroads. A large public gar- 
den is well laid out with trees, shrubs and 
plants, and opposite is found the Tsinanfu 
Club used by foreigners. A model prison 
is built with courts of justice in front 
where prisoners are taught carpet weaving, 
printing, and furniture of foreign pattern is 
made and sold largely, to natives as well as 
others. The prison is open to inspection if 
desired. 

In the south suburb the beautiful build- 
ings of the Union Medical Hospital and 
dispensary are found. The hospital holds 
118 beds which are constantly full. Men 


- and women are placed in separate wards 


under competent foreign and Chinese men 
and women nurses. Connected with these 


is the School of Medicine of the Shantung 
Christian University with dormitory and 
classroom accommodation for 150 students. 
One hundred and eighteen are now, and 
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the remainder soon to be, in residence. 
Seven foreign besides Chinese professors 
are now on the staff and these will soon 
be largely increased. A thoroughly up- 
to-date course is contemplated, equal to that 
given in Western colleges. 

Near by is the Christian Institute with 
lecture hall, recreation rooms, etc., used 
in Y. M. C. A. work. 

The Institute Museum is a large buiid- 
ing with suites of rooms attached which 
are filled with zodlogical specimens of many 
kinds, models of buildings, institutions, 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and a central 


hall in which short religious services are . 


held at intervals during the day. These 
buildings and their contents form an un- 
failing attraction to hundreds of thousands 
of visitors annually. Some distance to the 
west is the Soldiers’ Institute, built espe- 
cially for the use of the officers and men 
in the barracks near by. This is the only 
institution of the kind in China and the 
expenses of running the institute are de- 
frayed by the officers of the garrison. Out- 
side of the suburb wall to the south of 
the Christian Institute a hundred acres of 
ground has been acquired and on it there 
are in process of erection dormitories, class- 
rooms and other buildings to be used by 
the Shantung Christian University for stu- 
dents in theology, arts and science, which 
in connection with the School of Medicine 
forms the present limit of departments. 


Accommodation is being made for hun- 
dreds of students in residence. In the east 
suburb of the city are the buildings con- 
nected with the American Presbyterian 
Mission which is the pioneer mission in the 
city. The buildings comprise a chapel, hos- 
pital, girls’ and boys’ boarding schools, 
kindergarten and day schools, besides an 
extensive work in the surrounding country 
districts. Other large cities and towns 
throughout China have been and are being 
transformed in like manner. 

When the writer landed in China some 
thirty years ago, primary education was 
entirely voluntary. In most villages there 
were, and still are, one or more schools, 
according to the size of the village and the 
wealth of the villagers. The school build- 
ings of the native schools were, and still 
are, only ordinary living rooms used as 
schoolhouses, with mud floors, dark and 
cold in winter and unhealthily close and 
hot in summer. 

Ten to fifteen or even twenty boys are 
crowded into these poor rooms and com- 
pelled to learn by constant repetition the 
archaic characters of the Chinese language 
without at first knowing anything but the 
sounds as given by the teacher, then as 
each pupil becomes letter-perfect the mean- 
ing of the sign or character is given and 
explained. By this process the whole of 
the Chinese classical books called the “Four 
Books” and “Five Classics” are committed 
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to memory, and thus the memory is culti- 
vated to an extraordinary degree. This 
system of instruction has been in vogue in 
China since the the days of Confucius and 
Mencius, or about 2500 years, and is still 
the system in use in most of the primary 
schools in China at the present time. The 
effect of this system has been to cramp and 
sterilize the minds of the pupils and often 
to injure their health for life. All the 
thoughts of the scholars are turned to the 
past and are there fixed as in the Golden 
Age of their ancestors.’ Confucius and 
Mencius are exalted into gods to be wor- 
shiped in their temples. 

Government appointments were confined 
to those who gained degrees in the exami- 
nations held in the prefectural cities of the 
empire. Then the successful scholars went 
to the provincial capital to obtain a higher 
degree and finally to Peking to gain the 
coveted degree of Ham Lin. Those who 
were successful in this final trial were sure 
of obtaining a government appointment of 
high rank. 

Now all this has been entirely changed. 
The Emperor Kuang Hsu by a stroke of 
his vermilion pencil decreed that the classics 
should have a lower place than mathematics 
in the final examinations, and since that 
time the Western system of education has 
been in vogue and the old style has been 
superseded and may almost be said to have 
dropped out of sight. Only the absence of 
competent teachers has prevented the gov- 


ernment from making the Western style - 


of learning compulsory from the primary 
schools upwards. Mission schools have 
been in operation for the last half-century 
or more and have proved of the utmost 
value in raising an ever increasing number 
of intelligent men who are more and more 
coming to the front. 

As an instance of the great changes that 
have occurred within recent times, the case 
of the Province of Shansi may be cited. In 
the Boxer year of 1900, Taiyuenfu the 
capital city of the province was the scene 
of the brutal massacre of over forty foreign 
men, women and children connected with 
Christian missions, by order of the then gov- 
ernor of the province, the notorious Yuhsien. 
When the Boxer outbreak had spent its 
force and order had been restored no 
money compensation was accepted by the 


missions concerned, but instead it was de- 
termined that the indemnity which might 
have been reasonably demanded to make 
some amends for the horrible massacre of 
helpless foreigners should be spent in 
founding and maintaining for ten years a 
well-equipped university on Western lines 
of education, and Dr. Timothy Richard of 
the English Baptist Mission was appointed 
as its first chancellor. Fifty graduates of 
this college were sent to Europe to get 
further training in the universities there 
and from there many will or have already 
received government appointments. 

This process is still going on and students 
from all the provinces of China have been 
and are being sent at government expense 
to the colleges of Europe, America and 
Japan for the completion of their studies. 
In China a new college of university 
standard has been recently established in 
Hongkong and is rendering efficient ser- 
vice in furthering education. 

The education of women has made im- 
mense strides in recent years. As an in- 
stance of the capacity of Chinese women, 
the case of the famous Empress Dowager, 
Tzu Hsi, may be cited. It is well known 
that she practically ruled the Chinese Em- 
pire for half a century according to her 
imperious will and by her commanding per- 
sonality and ability. This was made the 
more remarkable by the fact that practically 
the whole of the women of China were de- 
prived of education of any kind and were 
considered too stupid to be taught and un- 
worthy of the time and expense of educat- 
ing. All this has now, however, completely 
passed away, and women are freely taught 
everywhere throughout the country. Nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers for 
girls’ schools are promoted and maintained 
by the government in all the provinces of 
China. 

The practice of foot binding is still com- 
mon among the poorer class of women but 
the student girls have discarded this cruel 
custom and it is slowly passing away. 
One of the most remarkable of the many 
marvelous changes now going on in China 
is the wide extension of the use of news- 
papers, of every kind and class, everywhere 
sold and eagerly bought. This is a factor 
of. immense importance and if wisely used 
could be made of enormous value in many 
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directions. There is room for Christian 
enterprise in establishing in at least every 
provincial capital of China thoroughly re- 
liable daily newspapers edited by men of 
standing and ability who would mould and 
guide public opinion in wise directions and 
so aid immensely the speedier uplift of 
the whole country. 

Time would fail to tell of the result of 
the efficient service established by Sir 
Robert Hart in controlling the revenue of 
the maritime customs or the more recent 
establishment on new lines, of the ancient 
Salt Gabelle (the sale of salt being a gov- 
ernment monopoly) under Sir Richard 
Davis, which has increased the revenues of 
the country enormously, or the very efficient 
postal service which is fast becoming a 
source of revenue and which will become 
of more and more importance to the gov- 
ernment. 

The Christian religion is making rapid 
progress throughout the whole of China. 
The communicants of the Protestant 
churches now number 250,000 and of these 
100,000 have been added within the last 
five years; the rate of increase is becoming 
ever more marked and the influence of 


Christianity more and more powerful. The 
troublous times of the opening year of 
the present century mark a new era in the 
annals of the Christian Church in China. 
In every province of the country Chris- 
tian missions are firmly established by the 
free consent of the people and of the goy- 
ernment and are exercising a very marked 
and powerful influence in the ranks of the 
intelligent student class. The largest part 
of the membership is, however, still drawn 
from the ranks of the small farmers who 
form the bulk of the population and are 
the mainstay of the country. 

Everywhere the Christian propaganda is 
allowed free opportunity for expansion. 
Persecution has practically ceased and even 
members of the government of the country 
are well known as Christian men and 
esteemed more highly as such. Heathen 
rites are largely discarded, in the cities 
especially, and among the educated people 
idolatry has ceased to be believed in or 
practised, and at least the Christian Sabbath 
has become a rest day, when schools, col- 
leges and government offices are closed. 
Such are some of the changes now pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity in China. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY. 


Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


This correspondence course in the Gospel 
of John, begun in the March issue, is con- 
ducted by the Rev. Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton, N. J. There is a fee of $1 to 
cover postage and incidental expenses. 

Next month the first instalment of a 
similar Course in the Acts of the Apostles, 
to be conducted by Dr. Erdman, will ap- 
pear. Our readers are urged to avail them- 
selves of this exceptional opportunity of 
receiving the help of a scholar who is pre- 
eminently fitted to give instruction in the 
Bible. 

Tue BerrAYAL AND ARREST. xviii. 1-11. 

151. How do.the closing chapters of the 
Gospel depict the climax of unbelief and 
of faith? xviii. 3, 28-32, 38-40. xix. 7, 15, 
2123 Xe 3-04-29) 

152. What was the fate of Judas? Matt. 
xxvii. 3-10. Acts i. 18-20, 24-25. 

153. How did Jesus show the voluntary 
ears of his death? 1-2, 4, 6-8, 11. x. 
17-18. 

154. What was “the cup” which Jesus 
was asked to drink? 11. Matt. xx. 22-23. 
xxvi. 39-44, Isaiah lili. 10. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Iss lin6; 9% (Gal. ais 13-9) I Bet) 225Eteb: 
il. 9. 


THe TRIAL BY THE JEWS AND THE DENIAL 
BY PETER. xviii. 12-27. 


155. What dilemma did Jesus present to 
his judges? 19-23. 

156. Did the Jewish rulers officially con- 
demn Jesus to death? Matt. xxvi. 57-xxvii. 
1. -Mark xiv. 53-xvi. 1. Luke xxii. 54-71. ~ 

157. Was the fall of Peter due to a 
failure of faith or of courage? Luke xxii. 
31-34, John’ xviii. 10, 11,9 15-18) 255527. 
Luke xxii. 62. 

158. What were the steps by which Peter 
was restored? Luke xxii. 61-62. Mark xvi. 
1-7, Johnexx 1-105 ay Corexverl-5 ae letice 
xxiv. 34. John xxi. 15-19. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. Xxvili. 28-xix. 16. 


159. What opinion did Pilate hold of 
Christ? xw¥iil, 38." xixe46, 7-8) 1Ostde 

160. What four attempts did he make 
to release him? xviii. 28-38, 38-40. xix. 
1-6, 7-11. 

161. What special warning did Pilate re- 
ceive? Matt. xxvii. 19, 

162. Why did he finally condemn Christ 
to be crucified? xix. 12-16. 

163. How did the sentence of crucifixion 
attest the divine knowledge of Christ? 
XV OZ. 7111 4V Ss vit Zo met 2 Oe 


Tue CRUCIFIXION. xix. 17-42. 


164. How was “the title on the cross” 
related to the purpose of this Gospel? xix. 
17-22, 

165. What prophecies relative to the 
Messiah were specified as fulfilled by the 
crucifixion? 23-24. Psalm xxii. 18, 28. 
Psalm Ixix. 21. John -xix: 31-37. Exaexit: 
46. Zech. xii. 10. 

166. _How did Jesus reveal his human 
sympathy and his divine knowledge? 25-30. 

167. What does John teach as to the 
significance of the crucifixion? i. 29, 36. 
Ex. ‘xitic3-15:. “I Corniveg, piss ioe 
John iii, 14-15. Numb. xxi. 9. John xix. 
ae 1 John v. 6-8. 1 John iii. 5. 1 John 
27a 

168. What development and what im- 
perfection in the faith of Nicodemus are 
shown in the three scenes drawn by John? 
ili. 1-21. vii. 45-53. xix. 38-42. 

169. What does Christ require of his 
followers? Matt. xvi. 24. Matt. x. 38. 
Luke xiv. 27. Luke ix. 23. 

170. What results from surrendering 
oneself to him? Gal. ii. 20. vi. 14. Mark 
x. 28-30, John v.24, John viii 12s6 ot 
24-26. 


Tue RESURRECTION. XxX. 


171. Were the disciples expecting Christ 
to rise from the dead? Luke xviii. 31-33. 
xxiv. 1-2. xiii. 22. John xx. 9. 

172. Who was the first to believe the 
resurrection, and by what proof was he 
convinced? 1-10. ; 

173. To whom did the risen Christ first 
appear? Mark xvi. 1-9. John xx. 11-18. 

174. What were some of the subsequent 


appeal: of the risen Christ? 1 Cor. 
xv. 1-9. 
175. When ‘did Christ ascend? 17. 


Mark xvi. 19. Luke xxiv. 50. Acts i. 1-3, 
9. Rom. vaita34: gelebs x. 12QColaniie 
Plat erie Sale 

176. What proofs of his identity did 
Christ give to “the twelve” at his first meet- 
ing after his resurrection? 19-20. Luke 
xxiv. 36-43. 

177. What other events .are connected 
with this place of meeting? Luke xxii. 7- 
30. John xiii-xiv.. Acts 1. 12-14. ii. 1-4. 

178. What different features of the 
“great commission” are emphasized in each 
of the Gospels? Matt. xxviii. 18-20. Mark 
xvi. 15-18. Luke xxiv. 44-49. John xx. 
21-23. 

179. Did Thomas finally need the 
is kind of proof he demanded? 24- 


180. Why should the doubt of Thomas 
strengthen our faith as to the reality of the 
resurrection? 24-29 1 Pet. i. & 
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181. Does his resurrection prove Jesus 
to be the divine Son of God? 24-31. Acts 
Xvideeslo Rom! id 

182. What special Christian hope is 
based upon the resurrection of Christ? 1 
Cor, xv. 13-28! 

183. What does his resurrection teach as 
to the present experience of Christians? 
Eph. ii. 1-10. 

184. What was the qualification of an 
* apostle? Acts ii. 21-22. 

185. How does the resurrection suggest 
our duty as believers? Rom. vi. 11. Col. 
iii, 1-4, 

THe EPILOGUE. xxi. 

186. How is this “sign by the sea” re- 
lated to the main purpose of the Gospel? 
eos 

_187. What earlier miracle of Christ is 
similar to this “eighth sign”? Luke vy. 1-11. 

188. What features distinguish the two 
narratives? xxi, 1-13, Luke v. 1-11. 

189. What do both teach as to the work 
of all believers? Luke vy. 10. Matt. iv. 18- 
20. Mark i. 17. 

190. What does this latter miracle sug- 
gest as to the unseen presence of Christ? 
1-4. Matt. xxviii. 19-20. John xiv. 23. 
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191. How does it encourage us to labor 
as he directs? 7-11. 

192. What does it intimate as to his 
guidance and support? 5-6, 9, 12, 13. 

193. What special forms of service are 
appointed to some Christians? 15, 16, 17. 
_194. Why does Christ address three 
similar questions to Peter, and how do 
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195. What is the condition of acceptable 
service? 15-17. xiv. 23. 


196. What contrasted experiences does 
Christ appoint to his followers? 18-22. 2 
Pet. 1. 145 Rev, 1. 9, 

197. How is the coming of Christ dis- 
tinguished from death? 22-23. Matt. xvi. 
Ufone BO Ship, Pl PINES Sea Veieky Syl (Case 
xv. 20-27. 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. 

198. How does John declare the impor- 
tance of believing the incarnation of the 
eternal Son of God? 1 John i. 1-4. ii. 24. 
ieee, aio il, Seley Ao: 

199. How does he suggest that the 
denial of the deity of Christ is the essential 
Anti-Christian lie? 1 John ii. 22-23. iv. 3. 
2 John 7-10. 

200. What tests does John give of pos- 
sessing eternal life? 1 John i. 5-7. ii. 4-5, 
D, sha © WA ais 7 Ay Il, Am IE A olan. 


WORK IN THE WAR ZONE. 


Il. 
Sherwood Eddy. 


As we shall be facing night after night 
a thousand men in each of the crowded 
huts of Rouen, Havre and the great base 
camps all over France, we ask your prayer 
for these men as they stand on the brink 
of eternity. They are fiercely tempted by 
drink, gambling and immorality in the ter- 
rible temptations of the great base camps 
in France. And yet they are men who 
must so soon face death in the trenches 
and are often so ill prepared to die. 
In order that it may help you to realize 
the needs and conditions of these men, may 
I tell you about the work that we have 
been conducting in these camps with the 
British soldiers? 

Again we are on the great plain, at 
the review of an army of Australian and 
New Zealand troops as they are marching 
by the king, before going to the front 
to take their place on the firing line. For- 


tunately, we have secured standing room 
near the king’s side where we can watch 
every smile and action as he salutes each 
passing company and battalion, and we can 
even hear him speak a kind word now and 
then to some officer. There are generals 


‘to the right of us and to the left of us, 


colonels, majors, captains, officers of every 
rank, and prominent civilians, but the 
greatest man of this field to-day is Tommy 
Atkins. With what a swing these clean- 
cut, warm-hearted, hot-blooded young Aus- 
tralian boys march past, every man a vol- 
wnteer and part of the great army of 
five millions of men who have leaped to 
arms in the defense of the empire. 
Hundreds of men are playing in the 
massed bands, as the long file of men 
marches by.- But time and again the firm 
column seems to fade before us, and we 
cannot see them for tears, as we realize 
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that many of these brave boys are going 
forward to die for us, while many will 
lie on hospital beds of pain, and others 
return maimed and crippled for life, like 
the thousands we have already seen. It 
is pathetic to see how these men strain 
eager eyes to devour the king’s face as 
they pass, for one brief moment. All their 
lives they have been singing “God Save 
the King,’ and now for king and country 
they are going forward to die after a 
brief glimpse of his face. Above, a great 
aeroplane is looping the loop and war planes 
are darting to and fro in the clouds. 

Yonder, away on the horizon stand the 
great boulders of Stonehenge, erected 
long before the time of the Saxons, the 
Britons, or even the ancient Druids, by the 
sun-worshipers, who offered their human 
sacrifices on the great altar there nearly 
forty centuries ago. We looked at those 
stones, where through a mistaken concep- 
tion of God and an inadequate conception 
of man, human sacrifices were offered 
nearly four thousand years ago. Suddenly 
we hear the crack of the rifles of a 
battalion at practice in moving forward 
in open line of battle, before going to the 
front. To-day, through a mistaken concep- 
tion of God and a low conception of man, 
more than four millions of men have al- 
ready been killed, offered in human sacri- 
fice; more than five millions are in prison, 
while many millions in lands devastated are 
homeless, starving or ruined in body or 
soul—these are part of the offering, forced 
upon humanity by a godless materialism, 
while the Christian Church stands by im- 
potent. 

There on the horizon to the south are 
the walls of Old Sarum, the Roman for- 
tified camp, where some nineteen centuries 
ago the Romans subjugated heathen Bri- 
tain. A little further on rises the great 
cathedral of Salisbury, which has witnessed 
some seven centuries of modern Chris- 
tianity, Catholic and Protestant. 

As I look into the faces of these men, 
I realize the outbreak of human passion 
that has always accompanied war-time; im- 
morality, drinking, gambling and profan- 
ity. But my experience here drives me to 
a belief not in the total depravity, but to a 
belief in the total goodness of these men 
in their deepest aspirations and desires, 
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if you go down to the rock-bottom of hu- 
man character. Even when enslaved by 
passion, these dear fellows are trying to 
follow some poor seeming good. And how 
wonderfully they respond when we bring 
to them the Christian message! 

During the week we held meetings every 
night in some of the sixty Young Men’s 
Christian Association huts on the great 
plain. Five, six, eight, nine hundred men 
a night gather, coming in after a long 
day’s drill, route march or bayonet work, 
having wearily trudged back to camp. Now 
the time has come to begin the meeting 
in the great Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation tent. Captain “Peg” starts the sing- 
ing. In a few minutes the tired faces 
are relaxed, they are shouting the rollick- 
ing choruses or thinking of home, as they 
sing, “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“Tennessee,” “Kentucky Home,’ “We'll 
Never Let the Old Flag Fall,” and many. 
other songs which follow in quick succes- 
sion. The tobacco smoke is so thick that 
a man would hardly need to light up a 
pipe or a cigarette, but the crowd is 
swelling—500, 600, 700; we are drawing the 
men from the beer canteens, 

Now the time has come to speak. I tell 
them about the great Zeppelin that I saw 
brought down over London the other night. 
Awakened by the guns, we saw some fifty 
searchlights fixed upon that one shining 
object, 9000 feet above the city, bombs 
were dropping from the Zeppelin, and the 
guns were replying far and near. We 
could see the shells breaking to the right 
and left, above and below here. Lieutenant 
Robinson had been up in the air for two 
hours fighting for position. He finally 
sent down the signal to cease firing, and 
darting in above the Zeppelin, he dropped 
an incendiary bomb. There was a flash, 
a leap of flame high in the sky that lighted 
up London within a radius of ten miles; 
then slowly sinking, first in white light, it 
died to a red glow, then crumbling to a 
glowing cinder, it came crashing to earth. 

All the searchlights were playing upon 
the enemy in the sky, but there were no 
searchlights on the dark streets for the 
deadlier moral enemy that awaits the 
soldier below. We begin our talk on the 
moral fight for character, the temptations 
of impurity, drinking, gambling, profanity, 
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that come with the war. Soon the men 
are forgetting to smoke, and there is a 
look of intensity and hunger on almost 
every face. For half an hour, for three 
quarters, they listen, and then the invi- 
tation is given. Many sign the cards pledg- 
ing their allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and when asked how many had reached this 
decision for the first time to-night over a 
hundred rise to their feet. It is a night 
of great joy. Hundreds of men file past 
and shake hands, many expressing their 
gratitude, and a score of men are wait- 
ing for personal interviews. 

Here is one poor fellow who feels he 
cannot sign the card. He sends up this 
little note: “I am the worst man in the 
tent; a man who robbed his old father of 
his life savings. How can I hope to be 
any good again without any prospect of 
ever being able to repay this money?” 
But before he leaves he has signed the 
decision card, and the light of the dawn 
of a new eternity breaks upon his happy 
face. There was another man, the terror 
of the regiment, the blackguard of the 
battalion. Finally, touched by the secre- 
tary’s kindness, he had read his little pocket 
Testament in prison and yielded his life to 


Christ, and is now witnessing among the 
soldiers on this plain. Another, broken 
down, has just come to say he has wronged 
a girl at home, and asks if there is any 
hope for him. The last man tells me he 
was a Christian in Cleveland, Ohio, before 
the war. He lay all last night drunk in 
the fields, but on his knees he makes a 
most touching prayer, and as a prodigal 
“turns again home.” Here is another boy 
who stopped to tell us that ever since a 
previous meeting he had knelt in prayer 
every night before all the men. 

Oh, these boys, with all the possibilities 
of glorious life, are they to be mowed 
down, or come back crippled and maimed 
after the war? Here is a letter that was 
written by a young soldier in France, a 
Student Volunteer, nineteen years of age. 
Declining to be an officer, he presses for- 
ward to the front, only to fall at the first 
charge: “I shall fight with a good con- 
science and without fear, I hope; certainly 
without hate. I feel myself filled with an 
illimitable hope. On the march I sing in- 
wardly. I listen for the music that is 
slumbering inside me. The Master’s call 
is always ringing louder in my ears. I 
am not afraid of death. I have made the 
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sacrifice of my life. I know that to die is 
to begin to live.’ The last words of an 
unfinished letter written on the day of his 
fall, read: “The attack cannot but succeed. 
There will be killed and wounded, but we 
shall go forward and go far... ..” Yes, 
he has gone forward and gone far, farther 
than he knew! 
found on his dead body, were: “I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the Faith. ‘Because I 
live, ye shall live also.” It is in this 
spirit that consciously or unconsciously 
thousands of these men go forward to die 
for us at the front, to make a world worth 
their having died for. 

Oh, will you not pray for these dear 
boys at the front? Pray for a mighty out- 
pouring of God’s Spirit and for a great 


The last words of his will, © 
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spiritual revival throughout the army! 
That is the one burden on our hearts to- 
day. 

Daily we are facing an overwhelming 
opportunity. Here are multitudes of men, 
fiercely tempted as never before in their 
lives and yet who have to face death day 
after day in the trenches and who are 
not ready to die. We ought to place not 
less than ten evangelists in the great camps 
of the British army. If any would like to 
have a part in this work, checks may be 
made payable to Mr. B. H. Fancher, treas- 
urer, and forwarded to the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, 124 East 28th St., New York City, 
or to Mr. William R. Moody, East North- 
field, Mass. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


OnuA, MaLtexuLta, New Hesripes, 


February 7, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Moody: 


The mail steamer is a week overdue and 
that means it may come any time, so I 
write feeling sure this letter will reach 
Northfield in record time. The inter-island 
steamer went up for an overhaul five 
months ago, and now is supposed to be 
waiting for coal. Last time the steamer 
called at the nearest ports on a Sabbath, 
when we neither give nor receive letters 
or goods. We got the letters a week later 
from a French steamer. But the goods may 
have gone back to Australia. It has meant 
no sugar, tea, rice, bread, etc., for a month. 
We have abundance of milk, and of native 
food, and we still have two brewings of 
coffee. 

The steamer landed my son “at a 
planter’s. The planter is a strict Scotch 
Sabbatarian and the wriggles of his con- 
science rather amuse me. Had I been there 
I would have sent my son back to Australia. 
But the planter received all his goods (he 
has a large store), took his wife on board 
for Sydney, Australia, and had his mail 
landed, and after an hour or two of hard 
Sabbath work for crew and all, he sat up 
till twelve at night to read his letters on 
a week day. 


I was rather staggered to find my son,-: 


who is not fifteen years old, was as tall and 
broader than I am. He was only to come 
down if the steamer could land him on a 
week day, but my brother misunderstood, 
and said he would tell the steamer people 


to land him on a week day, which would — 


make them smile with contempt. The 
supercargo, the best business man we have 
had, prefers Sabbath work, according to his 
statement. 

My son Jack has an hour or two bath- 
ing and swimming each day, an hour or 
two of cricket, and shooting with bow and 
arrows at crayfish, crabs, fish, etc. Can- 
nibals have been here in great numbers, he 
has eaten bullock, goat, turtle, fowl, and 
one bite of flying fox. One bite more than 
satisfied him. With boating, etc., the visit 
has been a varied one. In a month he has 
helped to eat seventy pineapples and we 
will get some more to-day. Oranges, 
bananas, lemons, limes, rose and custard and 
pawpaw apples, granadillas, nuts of several 
kinds, and native fruits of which I only 
know the native name, have been ripe and 
are growing on the land here. The hurri- 
cane ran us short for a week or two, but 
the breadfruit is ripe, and fried in lard 
seems to me better than potatoes. 

My son wants to be a medical missionary, 
and I can manage it. Often medical mis- 
sionaries feel the pinch when their children 
come to school age, and knowing they can 
earn several times as much in civilized 
lands, leave the Mission Field “from a 
sense of duty to their children.” I wrote 
one who left us that the Lord looked after 
the children when we were in the field, 
and some children were better off without 
their fathers. Psalm cvi. 15, “And he gave 
them their request; but sent leanness into 
their soul,” is true. 

Last year we received £25 towards our 
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teachers’ salaries, the natives paying the 
rest. We have three teachers in practically 
heathen villages, and their people contrib- 
ute nothing. We also have Ambrim 
refugees who can give little, and whose 
‘teacher gets £10 per annum. So in addition 
to a monthly collection each village gives 
a donation every half-year. They give 
what they like. In December all did finely 
except the richest village, which only gave 
a guinea. So I stopped the regular service 
and asked several to pray for that village. 
They raised another £1 and the total was 
#30 from four hundred worshipers, includ- 
ing babies; we have a great stock of babies, 
children and sick. The Communion collec- 
tion a month later was £7-12-4, much better 
than I expected. Of course they do all 
local work, schools, fences for schools, etc., 
free of cost. And the arrowroot making is 
also a voluntary gift. 

At one Communion seven had died since 
the previous one. The new additions were 
twelve. My son also joined in his first 
Communion. I was the same age when I 
joined. It was fitting he should join in the 
mission where he was born, and where his 
mother died in the work. 

We have had a sharp epidemic of dysen- 
tery. Those who took medicine lived, but 
several refused, and died. One man was 
very ill and I had to stand over him and 
urge before he would take it. His recovery 
was very quick. I caught him a week after 
eating a large “pudding” of crayfish, crabs, 
etc. Others would spoil the effects of the 
medicine by eating unripe fruit. Having 
lots of milk was a boon. 

My nephew is, I suppose, at the front 
now. I hope so. He left Australia six 
months ago or so as a trained recruit. A 
second cousin has the Military Cross. My 
old school has nine hundred old boys at 
the front. So many have been killed that 
it has deepened: the religious character. 
That we consider the war a righteous one, 
and one for God, is proved by the way the 
churches are empty of their finest young 
men, while the non-religious are keeping 
back in Australia and elsewhere. The war 
hits us hard financially. I am sending a 
small donation via England for the Schools. 

It is not five years since I was at North- 
field, and I suppose it will be many years 
before I see that loved spot again. I am 
so ridiculously healthy that there is no ex- 
cuse for going up. 

My brother Frank has Bible study classes 
every alternate week in Melbourne and in 
the country. Others are helping, and it has 
not only permanently increased the~mission 
contributions, but has led many to dedicate 
themselves for the foreign field. He is 
the only Paton on whom my father’s mantle 
for speaking has fallen; and the laymen of 
the Church trust him. : 

A boy came for medicine before daylight, 
but stopped for cricket till dinner time. 
The cases are not urgent. Yesterday I 
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had an eight-mile walk for dysentery cases, 
found all recovering or well, and passing a 
hut where a little girl lives called out. A 
woman’s voice answered, and two women 
crawled out. A heathen girl was months 
ill with a brutal blow from her husband. 
She is now with the school people; and I 
hope she will get better soon. The other 
woman had the calf of her leg bitten by a 
pig. Both should recover. I went up to an 
old heathen woman to shake hands when 
half a dozen dogs attacked me. They 
were all small, about the size of fox ter- 
riers, but a heap of stones was handy 
and I had to lame several before they fled. 
The woman looked placidly on and the 
husband waited till all was over, then 
heartily shook hands. I always denounce 
cruelty to animals, but half a dozen curs 
biting one requires action. 
With every good wish, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Frep I. Paton. 


Mr. D. A. Budge, for many years secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Montreal, has assumed the director- 
ship of the Christian work under the Na- 
tional Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations among the Canadian forces in 
England and France. Writing under date 
of January 16 he speaks of the splendid 
work which is being accomplished, and 
many of our readers will be surprised to 
learn of the magnitude which the work has 
assumed among the Canadian troops alone. 


“We are finding work for our Canadian 
soldiers of the very greatest interest. We 
now have seventy-five representatives. in 
England and France, and twelve more are 
crossing the ocean. We should have 100 
at least if we are to meet the cause which 
presses upon us at the present. We have 
had two Canadian pastors this winter—the 
Rey. John MacNeill of Walmer Road Bap- 
tist Church, Toronto, and the Rev. W. A. 
Cameron. These men are holding evangel- 
istic services throughout all our huts in 
England and France, and their service is 
being followed with large results. Of 
course in a work of this kind the difficulty 
is in following the men, as they change so 
rapidly, but we are planning to take the 
largest possible advantage of this present 
unparalleled opportunity. I need hardly 
ask that you be good enough to remember 
this work in prayer and ask others to 
join, as we are entirely dependent upon the 
blessing of God for any permanent suc- 
cess. I can only say that the men are 
most responsive and are full of apprecia- 
tion of the large programme which the 
Association is able to put up.” 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. Prof. Dr. James Hope Moulton died at 
sea from exposure when the steamer upon which 
he was returning from India was sunk in the 
Mediterranean. This is the brief tragic news 
which has recently been cabled from England. 
To visitors at Northfield Dr. Moulton’s addresses, 
entitled, “From the Rubbish Heaps of Egypt,” 
in 1914, will be remembered for the interesting 
light which recent archeological investigations 
have thrown upon the Scriptures. With Dr. 


Rendel Harris of Birmingham, Dr. 
made a study of the Egyptian papyri the object 
of many years’ work, which had brought to 
Bible study a new light. In scholarship his 
thoroughness had won him a place of recognized 
authority, and his genial personality made him 
a host of friends. His loss, both to the church 
and scholarship, and to a host of friends, will be 
widely felt. 


PERSONALIA. 


Rev. John A. Hutton of the Belhaven Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland, who has been a frequent visitor 
and speaker at the Northfield Conferences, is to 
observe the semijubilee of his ordination as a 
minister in his church the third week in April. 


At the second annual rally of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, New York City, 
Dr. Wilbert W. White announced that the assets 
of the school had reached almost $541,000. 
Pledges have been secured, sufficient to pay off 
the mortgages on the main building; and addi- 
tional property, valued at $75,000, has recently 
been given to the school by the family of the 
late James Talcott. 


The Southfield Bible Conference, held at Cres- 
cent City, Fla., was this year well attended, and 
it was generally felt that the conference was 
the best that has ever been held. This was 
due in part to the time being extended to thirty- 
six days, and- systematic and consecutive courses 
of teaching being introduced. The conference 
is under the supervision of Mr. L. S. Chafer, who 
with Mrs. Chafer (both well known to North- 
field friends) not only leads the conference, but 
takes charge of the music. 

Among the several speakers were Dean A. C. 
Pack of Denver, Colo., Judge D. H. Scott of 
Paris, Texas, Mr. Avery of Chester Crest, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., and Rey. G. H. Dowkontt. 

The dates chosen for the conference next year 
are February 20 to March 20. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secretary of South- 
field Bible Conference, Crescent City, Fla. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of some workers in the evangelistic 
field: 

Hay Bell and Party.—Apr., Plainview, III. 


W. E. Biederwolf and Party.—Until May. 20, 
Madison, Wis. 


Chester Birch—May 6, St. Paul, Minn. 


H. W. Bromley and Party.—May, Newark, 
Ohio. 


H. T. Crossley.—May, Chesley, Ont., Can. 


John W. Erskine and Party.—Mar. 31-Apr. 23, 
Central Lake, Mich. 


John W. Ham.—Apr., Dyersburg, Tenn. 


John S. Hamilton Party.—Apr., Winchester, 
Ind. 
Hart and Magann Party.—Apr., Bakersfield, 
Calif. 


Robert Jones and Party.—Apr. 8, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; May 27, Streator, Ill. 

Oscar Lowry and Party.—Apr. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 


J. W. Mahood and Party.—Until May 7, Lowell, 
Mich. 


Nicholson-Hemminger Party.—Mar. 4-Apr. 11, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Milton S. Rees.—Apr., Westerly, R. I.; May, 
Franklin, N. H. 

Harold F. Sayles.—Apr. 22-May 8, 
Mich.; May 13-29, Edmore, Mich. 

Charles C. Smith and Party.—May, Chatfield, 
Minn.; June, St. James, Minn. 


15-May 20, 


Remus, 


Receipts for April. 
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After College—What? By Robert Bolwell. F, H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 127 pages. 75 
cents net. 


sphis| isa sermon in the form of a short story, 
designed to emphasize the danger of too many 
extra-curriculum activities in college and the im- 
portance of taking seriously the regular class- 
room work. President Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., 
of Western Reserve University, supplies a brief 
introduction.—J. J. M. 


Ambassador (An). By Joseph Fort Newton, 
D. Litt. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
226 pages. $1 net. 


Any man who is called to the pulpit of the City 
Temple of London has a right to publish a book 
of sermons. This book will answer some ques- 
tions that many are asking concerning Doctor 
Newton, who is about to try on the shoes of 
Binney and Parker and Campbell who have min- 
istered in the Temple before him. As books 
written in a foreign tongue always lose by the 
translation, so the sermons of any preacher al- 
ways lose by the printed page. The preacher 
must be his own translator and you must go 
to hear him if you would know the translation. 
Power cannot be printed. These sermons are 
written in clear and simple English; there is 
analysis, though like the guns on a raider it is 
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concealed; one is only conscious of it by the 
fact that at the end of each sermon a considerable 
distance has been traveled from the beginning. 
The message of Doctor Newton is declared again 
and again. Let these words from his book 
proclaim it: “The love of God was revealed in 
Jesus. . . . . Alas, the age-long tragedy of 
the Church lies in that it has not been con- 
tent to proclaim the love of God in Christ, but 
has turned aside to defend Jesus, to explain 
Him, to argue about Him” (pp. 18-19).—H. P. 


Bonnie Scotland and What We Owe Her. By 
William Elliot Griffis. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 295 pages. $1.25 
net. 


Doctor Griffis made eight journeys to Scotland, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with a companion. 
He traveled on foot, or in a variety of vehicles, 
on the well-trodden highroads of travel, or in 
out-of-way and _ seldom-visited hamlets. Her 
“voices of freedom,’ her mountains, moors and 
seas, and especially the Scottish home so warm 
with generous hospitality, appeal to him; and 
here he portrays ‘‘Old Scotia’s” grandeur as he 
saw it in man, as well as in history and nature 
and art, above all seeking to show what we Ameri- 
cans owe to Bonnie Scotland. 

Twenty-four chapters are devoted to a record 
of his travels and impressions. The last chap- 
ter sums up his conception of the great debt 
America owes to Scottish men.—T. C. 


Brook Kerith (The). By George Moore. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Cloth. 486 pages. 
$1.50. 


Whenever a man of acknowledged skill in the 
fiction field undertakes to write a life of Christ, 
we look forward to his production with consider- 
able enthusiasm, feeling that he is likely to por- 
tray the great character in a way that will make 
Him more real. It is, therefore, a distinct dis- 
appointment to most readers that George Moore 
has assumed at the beginning of his story of the 
Christ a position in regard to Jesus’ death and 
Resurrection which is diametrically opposed to 
believing Christendom. The legend on which Mr. 
Moore bases this book assumed that Christ did 
not die on the Cross, but lived in the house of 
Joseph of Arimathea for many years after His 
crucifixion. This basis at once disqualifies the 
book in the eyes of the majority of the readers 
of the life of Christ, and is rather irritating to 
a good many others whose views would be called 
extremely liberal. 

It is doubtful if the book can, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, be deemed likely to pro- 
duce any good, and it is more likely that it will 
produce harm, The amount of harm that it is 
likely to do is much limited, however, by the fact 
that the book is not good reading, that there 
is introduced into it so much extraneous matter 
that the story itself drags, and one is tempted to 
put the book down before finishing it.—/. MS: 


Christian Certainties: A Catechism of the Chris- 


tian Faith. By Robert E. Brown and Leslie 
H. Perdriau. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 
32 pages. 65 cents net. 


“This is a very thoughtful and suggestive booklet 
of questions and answers. The portion on prayer 
is fine. But there are grave omissions and many 
of the certainties seem to us to be uncertainties. 
The ideas taught in Genesis are not necessarily 
opposed to the best science. The Christology is 
weak and there is no teaching of the vicarious 
atonement. Salvation through Christ by faith is 
not clearly taught—W. L. H. 
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By Washington Gladden. 
Cloth. 257 pages. 


Commencement Days. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.25. 


The wise man has told us that there is nothing 
new under the sun, and even Doctor Gladden can 
find nothing new to say to graduates on Com- 
mencement Day. But then why should he? The 
old things are the things that need to be said, 
after all, and Doctor Gladden has said them 
well. Whether he speaks of Castles in the 
Air, or What Is Worth While, or Some Things I 
Have Learned, or whether his theme is Short 
Cuts, or Reading, or Leading, it is all well said 
and we wish we had heard him say it and if we 
had we are quite sure we would have liked to 
have heard him again. There is a newness and 
freshness and virility about these addresses, 
which not only make old things new but which 
make all things good to those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear.—H. P. 


Confidence of Faith (The). 
M. A. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
160 pages. 75 cents net. 


By J. Stuart Holden, 
Cloth. 


The reviewer does not need to introduce Doctor 
Holden to the readers of the Recorp oF CHRISTIAN 
Work; he has already introduced himself many 
times and our love and sympathy go out to him 
and his in what they have been called upon to 
endure, the more so as we become more inti- 
mately their comrades. These are sermons of 
hope and inspiration and lead always to God, to 
immortality and to Jesus Christ. They were 
meant to “strengthen with all might in the inner 
man” his congregations, to comfort and to assure 
them. He speaks on such topics as ‘“‘Through 
Concern to Confidence,” ‘‘Can Thine Heart En- 
dure?” “The Sky, not the Grave, is our Goal,” 
“Strength through Sorrow,” “‘Other Refuge have 
I None,” “Wearied in the Greatness of the Way,” 
“The Long View of Life,’”? and ‘‘Where, Grave, 
Thy Victory?” Doctor Holden always speaks 
with luminous simplicity of style, expounding his 
texts with rare homiletical genius, as he dis- 
covers them with rare spiritual insight. He 
preaches from the point of view of one who ex- 
pects literally the second coming of Christ, and 
finds therein his strength and his hope. The 
reviewer hopes for the triumph of Christ, not 
in His apocalyptic coming, but in His power to 
possess and subdue our souls and our civili- 
zation through the transforming might of His 
Spirit, His insight, His personality and His 
Cross. But such differences of opinion as these 
do not greatly matter; the world will be saved 
only in the lordship of Christ, and men endure 
only as they live and struggle out of great 
convictions, great communions and great hopes. 
So much Doctor Holden teaches us as few men 
can do.—G. G. A. 


Doubters and Their Doubts. By Charles Da- 
vid Darling, Ph. D. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. Cloth. 117 pages. $1.10 net. 


The nine sermons in this book follow closely the 
theme contained in the title. They seek to answer 
questions of doubt as to the existence of God, 
the Scriptures, the deity of Christ and the reality, 
of Christianity. 

There is nothing to indicate that these sermons 
have ever been preached. They should be. Old 
arguments in new dress from a scientific and con- 
vincing view of things are here. The fundamen- 
tals have gripped this man and with keen in- 
sight and refreshing straightforwardness he gives 
a reason based on a sane interpretation of the 
Word of God for the hope that is in him.—T. C. 
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Faith of Robert Browning (The). By Edward 
A. G. Hermann. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. Cloth. 49 pages. 80 cents net. 


Five-Minute Shop-Talks. By Halford E. Luc- 
cock. F. H. Revell Co., New York.. Cloth. 
176 pages. $1 net. 


Letters from the Dominie. By David de Forest 
Burrell. American Tract Society, New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 243 pages. $1.25 net. 


Where the Protestant Episcopal Church Stands. 
By Rev. Edward McCrady. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Cloth. 336 pages. $1.75 net. 


We group these books together, not because they 
have anything to do with one another, but be- 
cause we would say just a sentence concerning 
each one of them. 

The faith of Robert Browning made him an 
optimist. Mr. Hermann writes well on this theme 
and gives us many an apt quotation from Brown- 
ing’s poems. 

Mr. Luccock has given us a number of brief ad- 
dresses such as could be given in five minutes 
in shop meetings. The titles are suggestive and 
the treatment is adapted to the occasions. They 
are geared right. One can easily see that they 
would work. 

The Letters from the Dominie to one of his 
trusted laymen, whom he uses as a safety valve, 
are just such letters as any busy and earnest 
pastor would like to write. Such laymen are not 
too common, which perhaps is the reason that 
such letters are not, either. They contain many 
a homely hint to keep the heart in ministers who 
possess a grain-of humor. As a rule, however, 
we should prefer our safety valve to be outside 
our church. It is less likely to blow up in stormy 
weather. 

In obedience to the prophetic injunction, the 
Episcopal Church should stand upon her feet. 
Mr. McCrady’s volume indicates that sometimes 
she is tempted, at least, to sit down. 
this nature always impress us with the fact 
that the Episcopal Church needs warnings lest 
she go over to Rome, a need which is happily 
absent from other Christian churches. The book 
is a sincere and valiant presentation of truth 
from the Episcopal point of view.—H. P. 


Girls’ Year Book (The). Put together by a 
group of Friends of Girls. National Board of 
Y. W. C. A. New York. Cloth. 349 pages, 
50 cents. 


This book of devotional readings is especially 
practical and concise. Its theme is continuous 
and yet arranged so that wherever one is one 
begins, in a cycle of reading. As the fore- 
word explains, the book was written “to answer 
the question found in the heart of every girl 
who wants to find God in her world, ‘Where 
shall I begin?’ ” : 
Part I explains ““The Way,” and several weeks 
are devoted to significant experiences and acts 
in the life of Christ. This section includes the 


topics, “To Know Him” and “Follow Me.” 
The Acts are also considered in the third section 
under “I Have Sent Them,” while various 


Psalms bring out lessons from nature in ‘An 
Out-of-Door Interlude.” Part II pertains to ‘‘The 
Kingdom of Friendly Citizens,” dealing with vari- 
ous practical phases of the Christian life, such 
as “The Ways of Prayer,’ “The Gift of Life,” 
“Work and Play,” “Being Friends,” and ending 
with “fA Christmas Interlude.” 


These readings are compiled by “A group of 


Friends of Girls.’ They show intimate knowl- 


‘edge and respond to the needs in the girl life. 


Especially to be commended is the way the 
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Scriptural selections are given. In other devo- 
tional readings a single clause or verse is often- 
times suggested, alone, without its setting. The 
clause may, or may not, appeal to the reader, 
as it happens. Here several verses are given, thus 
presenting passages as a whole, and, while the 
comment is on some portion of this passage, yet 
a girl has still several other verses to think 
about as well. This gives an opportunity for 
some original thinking, especially if the sug- 
gested thought does not happen to appeal. The 
poems, quoiations and prayers throughout are 
beautiful and cannot but inspire those who use 
this book to a more helpful, more friendly, more 
consistent life in Christ.—D. 


Jesus and the Christian Religion. By Francis 
A. Henry. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 444 pages. $3 net. 


In this volume the author presents in a lucid and 
interesting way the results of modern scholar- 
ship, as it bears on his chosen theme. Inasmuch 
as he accepts and indorses these results, he here 
renders a valuable service to his readers, for his 
work shows clearly whither much that is called 
by this name tends. Incidentally we find here 
an explanation of the antipathy of the average 
Christian reader toward scholarship. Sincere 
lovers of evangelical truth welcome all the light 
that scholars can bring to bear on the foundations 
of their faith; but when men in the name of 
scholarship rend away the supernatural content of 
the Christian faith, they not only do violence to 
this, but they also cast suspicion upon reverent 
scholarly investigation. 

The book is without a preface; but in the first 
chapter the author announces his purpose “to go 
back to the fountain-head of Christianity, the life 
and teachings of Him we call our Lord and 
Master; to try to enter into His mind and gain 
an insight of the religion He believed in and lived 
by:” in other words, to induce the reader ‘“‘to 
make a thorough study of a subject until recently 
too much neglected—‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ 
and not as it is in the churches, or in the 
Letter-writers of the New Testament.” This 
purpose is laudable, but the last clause in this 
quotation throws suspicion on the spirit in which 
the author pursues it. This is confirmed when 
we read in the fifth chapter, Conclusion: ‘‘The 
impartial student will find himself compelled to 
recognize that the Gospel of Jesus and the Chris- 
tian religion are two quite distinct and differ- 
ent things. The whole history of the 
Christian religion is little else than a record of 
aberration from the primary essential truths of the 
Gospel.” 

The discussion in the body of the book shows 
how the author arrives at this conclusion; and 
it all hinges on his conception of the Gospel of 
Jesus. According to him, Jesus was the son of a 
pious family of Nazareth in Lower Galilee. By 
reflection upon nature and the noble literature of 
His race, clarified by the filter of His conscious- 
He arrived at the conclusion that God 


ness, 
was His Father, and Father of all men also. 
This, the essential feature of His Gospel, He 


embodied .in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Its ethical implications may be found in the 
Sermon on the Mount, when this is purged from 
the legalistic elements introduced by later writers. 
Sin, according to this Gospel, is estrangement 
from God, and His forgiveness is reunion, For- 
giveness does not relate to penalty, but is free 
and may be had for the asking. The power 
to forgive sin is one inherent in humanity, When 
Jesus said the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sin, He meant that man had this power, 
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“Deliverance from evil is a process of self-extri- 
cation, of self-redemption. " Eternal life 
is not given to us, but gained by us through 
our own constancy in effort.” Repentance is 
“self-mastery gained through a stern self-disci- 
pline.” Prayer is self-communion. “When we 
pray, . it is our higher nature in its weak- 
ness communing-with our higher nature in its per- 
fect strength.” The absence of the supernatural 
from this Gospel will be noticed. Mr. Henry 
acknowledges this. Concerning Jesus he says, 
“Supernaturalism in any form was something re- 
pugnant to His religious instinct, resting as it 
does on the avowed dualism which conceives 
nature as alien to the Divine.” For preaching 
this Gospel, which was antagonistic to the views 
held by the Jewish leaders, Jesus suffered martyr- 
dom. - 

Although Jesus, according to this author, never 
claimed to be the Messiah, yet His disciples, who 
held the Jewish Messianic hope, began to think 
of Him as the Messiah, and to hope for His 
return. Around this hope they built the nucleus 
of the Church, though Jesus never contemplated 
the formation of a church. But it was Paul, the 
converted Pharisee, who introduced the super- 
natural and legalistic elements into the Gospel of 
Jesus, the Divine Messiah, His atoning death, 
Justification by faith, etc., and thus laid the 
foundations of the Christian religion. It is alleged 
that this religion in its onward sweep, by com- 
promise, absorbed certain Jewish and heathen ele- 
ments. Jesus’ Gospel authorized no’ sacraments. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper grew out of the 
prevalent lustrations and sacrificial feasts. It is 
even hinted that the latter originated in Totemism. 
In like manner it is asserted that Church, creed, 
canon, mediation and authority are accretions, 
which have no place in the Gospel of Jesus. But 
they have a place in the Christian religion. 
Hence the author’s conclusion that these are 
distinct one from the other. 

Someone will say that this is not the view 
of Jesus and the Christian religion contained in 
the New Testament. Here is where the author 
falls back on modern scholarship. According to 
this, John’s Gospel is a product of the second 
century, hence not a witness to the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Moreover, the Synoptic Gos- 
pels and Acts are not historic records in the 
modern sense. Further, the writers and com- 
pilers of the New Testament were devoid of the 
“historic sense’ and included in their writings 
things that Mr. Henry characterizes as gross and 
grotesque, childish and silly. 

The fundamental flaw in this author’s whole 
argument is the assumption that the supernatural 
is impossible and unnecessary. The authors also 
whom he quotes, are anti-supernatural. Again, 
his view of the Gospel of Jesus is too narrow. 
No parable ever was meant to teach the whole 
Gospel. The Parable of the Prodigal Son does 
teach God’s love for His erring children, and 
His willingness to receive them back and to for- 
give them; but the ground of that love and 
forgiveness is not mentioned there. For this we 
must look elsewhere. 

Moreover, the ruthless way in which all refer- 
ences to the deity of Christ and His Messiahship 
are eliminated is scarcely in accord with true 
scholarship. The scholar and historian seeks to 
get at the facts. Mr. Henry should not ignore the 
fact that other scholars have tested the writings 
of the New Testament both by higher and tex- 
fual criticism, and have found them trustworthy 
as historical records. He seems unaware also 
that so radical a scholar as Professor Har- 
nack has recently acknowledged the Lucan author- 
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ship of our Gospel of Luke and Acts and also 
their early date. 

Finally Mr. Henry’s denial of the special mean- 
ing of Son of man, as applied to Jesus, will 
not stand. He quotes with approval Professor 
Pfleiderer’s statement that barnasha is the stand- 
ing expression for ‘‘man” in Aramaic, and may 
be literally translated son of man, and asserts 
that when this expression is used concerning Jesus 
it means man and nothing more. An examination 
of the Aramaic of Ezra, Daniel, Samaritan Deu- 
teronomy and the four Gospels in the Peshito 
New Testament, where the word man occurs, shows 
that other Aramaic expressions for man are used. 
Barnasha does not occur at all in Samaritan Deu- 
teronomy. Gabara is the usual word there. 
Neither does it occur in Ezra. It occurs once 
in Daniel in the singular and twice in the plural, 
while aviasha occurs twenty times. “In the Gos- 
pels in the Peshito the usage is barnasha 106 to 
gabara 114. But it is notable that barnasha is 
not translated son of man, but men. 

The expression translated Son of man is bareh 
d’nasha, a totally different expression, which is 
used throughout the New Testament for Jesus the 
Messiah and for no other, and is never translated 
man, but always Son of man. To make this ex- 
pression mean man involves the absurdity of 
saying that man is lord of the Sabbath, man hath 
power to forgive sins, man will be seen coming 
in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory, etc. Of course Mr. Henry denies that 
Jesus uttered these Messianic predictions. Such 
books as this will be published and such views 
promulgated, but with all the boasted superiority of 
this Gospel, it still remains true that the Gospel 
of the Divine Christ and the atoning blood is 
the only Gospel that is the “power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.”—R. R. 


Living Christ for Latin America (The). By 
J. H. McLean. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath School Work, Philadel- 


phia. Illustrated. Paper. 198 pages. 35 
cents net. 
In this text-book the Presbyterian Mission 


Boards have separated from the programme of the 
United Mission Study Committee to take up a 
special study of Latin America and the work of 
the Presbyterian missions there. The author has 
been a missionary for ten years in Chili and has 
a fairly broad acquaintance with the problems 
of Christianity in South America. Although the 
organization of the material is somewhat uneven, 
the book is filled with interesting information 
simply stated and should serve its purpose well. 
Considerable use has been made of the work of the 
Panama Conference.—E. M. N. 


Modern Church Finance: Its Principles and 


Practice. By Albert F. McGarrah. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 328 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


It is an unhappy comment on our modern church 
life that most pastorates break down on the 
financial, rather than the spiritual, side; or at 
least, that most church troubles come to a head 
in church finance and the difficulties which are 
most discussed in the meetings of the official 
bodies of the church are financial difficulties. Of 
course, the really fundamental solution of any 
church problem must be in terms of spirit and 
life, but a sane financial policy wisely conceived 
saves an immense amount of friction and very 
often releases spiritual forces which are in the 
way of being stifled by financial difficulties. This 
book is a perfect treasure house. It ought to be 
read by the chairman of every Finance Com- 


“who has had a regular course 
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mittee of every church in the country. It is 
written out of a wide knowledge of what the 
best led churches are doing and is really a kind 
of editing of a great deal of dearly bought ex- 
perience. Its two basal principles are the budget 
and the every member canvass. The book shows 
us what undeveloped possibilities there are even in 
poor churches, if so be the churches are wisely 
led. We have sample budgets, analyses of the 
needs of different grades of churches, detailed 
instruction as to how to educate, organize and 
lead a church into new financial power and free- 
dom. It is not too much to say that if the 
teachings of this book could be put into action 
by the churches of America it would be worth 
more to religion than any religious revival the 
Church has been through for fifty years. The 
reviewer knows himself what it means for a 
church reputed both wealthy and generous to 
adopt some of the plans which are here proposed. 
It has meant a new atmosphere in the meetings of 
the standing committees of the church and a 
new spiritual power in the church itself, and even 
then the church has only half learned and ap- 
plied the lesson. For such financial methods as 
Mr. McGarrah advocates should be applied, not 
only to the benevolent giving of the church, but 
to its society and parochial expenses. Most pro- 
gressive churches have systematized their benevo- 
lent giving; but the pew renting system has not 
as yet been deposed as it ought to be by the 
simpler and more Christian and more financially 
profitable way. The book is commended to 
church treasurers, to finance committees, ministers 
and trustees of societies—G. G. A. 


Pentateuch (The). By William Evans. F, H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 295 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


This volume is one of ‘‘a series of ‘Through the 
Bible Book by Book,’ to present the content of 
the English Bible in a popular and practical as 
well as an authoritative manner.’”’ What Doctor 
Evans gives us is a series of popular lectures 
that have attracted wide attention. The strictly 
expository purpose is subordinated to the popu- 
lar. Each Biblical Book is carefully analyzed 
down to the minutie, but apart from the analy- 
ses the treatment is popular. Perhaps its greatest 
value is just here to the ordinary student. It 
abounds in suggestive applications to present- 
day conditions; even in the study of the legisla- 
tive laws of Moses we find “the practical lessons 
for us.” There are diagrams and condensed 
analyses that will be helpful to the teacher. 
Doctor Evans assumes the entire historical valid- 
ity and inspiration of the Bible as we have it. 
There is no discussion at all of the questions 
raised by present-day criticism.—S. C. 


Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (A). 
By Alexander Souter, M. A. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Cloth. 290 pages. $1 net. 


This volume is the third and last of a trilogy 
on the Greek New Testament by this author, 
the others being ‘‘Novum Testamentum Gracce,” 
and “‘The Text and Canon of the New Testa- 
ment.” The aim of the present work is “to give 
the forms of the Greek words in the New 
Testament and their meanings as exactly as pos- 
sible according to the best knowledge available 
at the present time.” 

As only the ground forms of the words are 
given, a knowledge of Greek grammar is necessary 
to the free use of this lexicon. But the reader 
in Greek will 
find it a valuable book to have at hand in his 
study of the Greek New Testament, when from 
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lack of time or opportunity, he is unable to con- 
sult the larger lexicons.—R. R. 


Religion of a Newspaper Man. 
Murray. F. HH. Revell” Co., New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 316 pages. $1.50 net. 


To the offhand judgment of many the daily press 
seems a doubtful, though potentially pow- 
erful, medium for promoting religion. Second 
thought, however, reminds one of the readiness 
with which many journals open their columns to 
_church news and some to frequent nonpartisan 
editorials on personal religion. The book be- 
fore us is a collection of seventy-seven such 
editorials which have appeared in the Sunday 
issues of the Dallas Morning News and the 
Galveston Daily News. Though occasionally on 
the verge of platitudes, of insisting that right 
is right and wrong is wrong without being con- 
crete, they are wholesome and alert. heir gos- 
pel is the gospel of good will, their themes right- 
eousness, truth, courage, pride, envy, slander, the 
presence of God. Indeed, one is surprised at the 
number of editorials of a definitely religious char- 
acter on prayer, “‘the Master Workman,” the love 
of God, His will. With the exception of one 
in rhyming prose which should have been blue- 
penciled for its bad grammar and bad sense, 
the style is easy and flowing, but it must be re- 
membered that editorials are like medicines—to be 
taken at intervals and not in bulk.—E. M. N. 


By De Witt Mc- 


Using the Bible in Public Address. By Ozora 
Stearns Davis. Association Press, New York. 
Cloth. 184 pages. 75 cents. 


Doctor Davis warns his readers that these out- 
lines are not to be copied, or to take the place 
of vigorous original thinking. No one really 
would be tempted to copy them. The outlines are 
very largely such as any beginner would naturally 
use. Experience teaches the speaker that there 
are other divisions besides Positive and Negative, 
Cause and Effect, Religion and Science! Not that 
these are Doctor Davis’ divisions, but they fairly 
illustrate the rather commonplace character of the 
outlines. This would all be changed, of course, by 
the thought and illustrations which Doctor Davis 
is rather too careful to omit. We wish we had 
more of them. Not to crib them, but to give 
more inspiration for that original thought which 
he demands. One must have seed to grow a 
harvest. But in this book are excellent hints, 
and those who seek guidance in preparing ad- 
dresses can here find enough to make their tasks 
easier. A good professor of homiletics could 
give the pith of this book in a single page, but 
Doctor Davis is to be thanked for extending the 
process, for tabloids are not always the most 
agreeable form of nourishment. Several illustra- 
tions of analysis are taken from Mr. Moody’s 
“Short Talks,’ and these are among the most 
suggestive in the book.—H. P. 


What the Spirit Saith to the Churches. By J. 
Norman King. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Cloth. 235 pages. $1.25 net. 

The general theme is the product of a grow- 

ing realization of the value of the Christian 

Church. It is because people do not feel the 

value, or the Divine origin of the Church, that 

they either disregard it, or are lukewarm toward 
it, and give other interests a more prominent 
place in their lives. As the Church has always 
been composed of men with human weakness and 
sin, we find the conditions of the Apostolic Church 
duplicated in nearly every stage of the Church’s 
history, and, certainly, the modern church is 
guilty of the same sins which stained the Apos- 
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tolic Church, though, to be sure, the mode of 
sin’s expression changes with the times. Self- 
complacency among Christians to-day needs an 
Apostle John to startle the Church out of its 
self-righteous condition. Human nature changes 
but little, so the writer after speaking of the 
value of the Church, applies the seven messages 
of the Revelation of John to the churchman of 
our day under chapter headings as follows: “The 
Fickle Lover,’ “Winning the Crown,” ‘“Faith- 
fulness Minus Courage,’ ‘“‘Limitations in Ser- 
vice,” “Alive in Name Only,” “The Open Door,” 
“Lukewarm Religion,’? and concludes by setting 
forth our obligations to the Church.—T. C 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


African Adventurers. By Jean Kenyon Macken- 
zie. Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions, West Medford, Mass., 
and the Missionary Education Movement of 
the United States and Canada. Illustrated. 
Board. 119 pages. 50 cents. 


Call of the Republic (The). By Jennings C. Wise. 


E P. Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 141 
pages. $1 net. 
Chants in War. By W. S. Pakenham-Walsh. 


W. Thacker & Co., London. 
Sie 

Church and the Hour (The). By Vida D. Scud- 
der, A. M. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Cloth. 133 pages. $1 net. 

Does Christ Still Heal? By Henry B. Wilson, 
B. D. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 
170 pages. $1 net. 

Edward Judson, Interpreter of God. By Charles 
Hatch Sears, M. A., B. D. Griffith & Row- 


Paper. 42 pages. 


land Press, Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 
150 pages. $1. 
Faith and the Fellowship (The). By Oscar L. 


Joseph. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 
226 pages. $1.25 net. 


First Commandment (The). By William Jennings 


Bryan. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Board. 
35 cents net. 

Grapes of Wrath. By Boyd Cable. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. Cloth. 285 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion (A). 
Edited by Gerald Birney Smith. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. Chart. Cloth. 
759 pages. $3 net. 

Helpful Prayers for All Occasions Selected from 
Many Sources. Compiled by Rev. Hugh T. 
Kerr, A. M., D.‘D., Rev. John W. Nicely, 
D. D., and J. Gilchrist Lawson. Glad Tidings 
Publishing Co., Chicago. Cloth. 189 pages. 
25 cents. 

Justification of God (The): Lectures for War- 


Time on a Christian Theodicy. By P. T. 
Forsyth, M. A., D. D. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Cloth. 232 pages. 90 cents 


net. 

Kingdom of God, The Kingdom of Heaven, The 
Church (The). By Rev. William H. Bates, 
D. D. Charles C. Cook, New York. Paper. 
28 pages. 10 cents. 

Last Weapon (The). By Theodora Wilson Wil- 
son. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
Paper. 188 pages. 25 cents. 

Library of Christian Codperation. Prepared by 
Charles S. Macfarland, Sidney Gulick and 
Henry H. Meyer. Missionary Education Move- 
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ment, New York. Cloth. 

Separate volumes, $1 each. 

Vol. I. Churches of Christ in Council (The). 
362 pages. 

Vols 1, sand las 
Relations (The). 
tively. 

Vol. IV. Church and International Relations, 
Japan (The). 312 pages. 

Vol. V. Christian Codperation and World Re- 
demption. 325 pages. 

Vol. VI. Codperation in Christian Education. 
191 pages. 

Life in Christ (The). By Edgar Young Mullins, 
D:D; LI: D; F. He Revell Co; New York. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 
JUNE, 1917. 
Friday, 1st. Thou shdlt guide me with There is an “afterward” of glory to which 


thy counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory. Ps. lexi. 24. 


The guided life is not always gilded with 
bright sunshine, nor is the life protected by 
the faithful counsel of God always peace- 
ful. Indeed, it often appears as though 
a loyal following of His direction only 
brings us into fiercer conflict and darker 
gloom. To say that the guidance 
of God is at times perplexing, is but to 
express all too feebly the consciousness 
of those who seek to take His way. And 
here it is the long view of life which 
saves them from bewilderment and despair. 


all the present guidance of grace is bring- 


ing us. The certainty of its end makes 
the toil of the upward pathway seem as 
nothing —J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 2nd. Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his! Num. «xiii. to. 


Pray the prayer by all means; but see 
to it that your life be the life of the right- 
eous, and then you need have no fear but 


your latter end will be like his also—IV. 
Bryan-Brown. 


ne eae 
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Sunday, 3rd. Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant: even 
as the Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give 
we life a ransom for many, Matt. xx. 27, 
28. 


All who have caught Christ’s spirit or 
felt the throb of His love have been 
quickened to a new life of service. Who 
but Christ so served or inspired service, so 
lived and died and lives again and ever 
again in each new life that He dominates? 
Ah, this it is to be a Christian! It is 
just to be what we know we ought to 
be, what we were made to be—to be right— 
right with God, right with ourselves, right 
with the world, right all round and happy 
_ all through. For the unthought and un- 
sought and inevitable resultant of the full 
Christian life is a radiant joy and glad- 
ness, the sheer happiness of the man who 
lives, the harmonious exercise of function 
with every power in full play—G. Sher- 
wood Eddy. 


Monday, 4th. For whether is greater, he 
that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is 
not he that sitteth at meat? but I am among 
you as he that serveth. Luke «xi. 27. 


Greatness consists in serving. It is harder 
to lead a martyr’s life than to suffer a 
martyr’s death—Samuel Capen. 


Tuesday, 5th. All things are possible to 
him that believeth. Mark ix. 23. 

Our possibilities are as big as our tasks. 
Nay, they are bigger than our tasks, for 
it is purposed that when the task is finished 
we shall have strength to spare. It is 
the will of our God that there should be 
a glorious “plus” in all our warfare, so 
that when the victory is won we are “more 
than conquerors.” The size of a task is 
therefore never a justification for retreat.— 
J. H. Jowett. 


Wednesday, 6th. Be ye all... . com- 
passionate, loving as brethren, tender- 
hearted, humbleminded: not rendering evil 
for evil, or reviling for reviling; but con- 
trariwise blessing; for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit a blessing. 1 
Pet. tit. 8,9 (R.V.). 


If Jesus had not walked the earth, 
Footsore and weary, long ago, 

Oh, I might very tired be, 

And even He could scarcely know 
The depth of my discouragement, 
Or just how weary I might grow. 
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If Jesus had not suffered much 

And borne the greatest agony, 

I might have more than I could bear 
Of pain, and He could scarcely see 
How very great my suffering, 

Or what that pain would mean to me. 


But ah! my Jesus understands, 
And looks in loving sympathy. 
Like as a mother pitieth 

Her child, ’tis thus He pities me; 
And I rejoice that Jesus knows 
When I am walking wearily. 


And so perhaps ’tis best that I 
Must down a troubled pathway go, 
For how can I reach forth a hand 
In sympathy, unless I know 
Somewhat the weariness and pain 
That Jesus learned long, long ago? 


—Selected. 


Thursday, 7th. Lo,I am with you alway, 
even unto the end. Matt. xxvii. 20. 

When God touches a human heart he re- 
creates that life. He gives us no new 
faculties, but turns all the old faculties to 
new and nobler uses. He gives us new 
light, new hope, new vigor. He shifts life’s 
center from self to Christ. And there 
is nothing in the world we need so much 
as that. Association with Christ, identifi- 
cation with Him, participation in His spir- 
itually imparted impulses, will make new 
men and women of us all.—Charles Carroll 
Albertson. 


Friday, 8th. Who is wise, and he shall 
understand these things? prudent, and he 
shall know them? for the ways of the Lorp 
are right, and the just shall walk in them: 
but the transgressors shall fall therein. 
Eos. IU 9: 

Will is deeper than reason. Will does 
not necessarily act contrary to reason, but 
sometimes it must act beyond. We may 
not wait until we have settled every in- 
tellectual difficulty regarding Christ before 
we venture to will to believe in Him. There 
will always be some intellectual difficulties 
regarding Christ. If we wait for full and 
perfect knowledge we shall probably wait 
a very long time, and land ourselves in 
complete mental confusion in the process. 
Let us not forget that the activity of the 
will brings clear light, as well as the ac- 
tivity of the intellect—John Douglas Adam, 


Saturday, 9th. J am the vine, ye are 
the branches: He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
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fruit: for without me ye can do nothing. 
John xv. 5. 


Man at the end of himself and his re- 
sources is in just the place where God can 
righteously and graciously meet him—J. A. 
Fraser. 


Sunday, roth, Whom having not seen, 
ye love; nm whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 1 Pet. 1. 8. 

A revival of personal religion, a new 
experience of the forgiving and saving 
grace of Christ is our great and supreme 
need. “I should have painted Him much 
better if I had loved Him more,” Doré is 
reported to have said about a picture of 
the Christ. We should all serve Him 
better, and sacrifice more freely for Him, 
if we loved Him more, and love springs in 
turn from inward and personal experience 
of His grace and power. . Such a 
renewal of vital religion would dispel all 
our difficulties. It would give us enthu- 
siasm, passion, power.—J. D. Jones. 


Monday, 11th. And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 
Isa. lav. 24. 


Our prayers and God’s mercy are like 
two buckets in a well—while one ascends, 
the other descends—Bishop Hopkins. 


Tuesday, 12th. For we are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them. Eph. wi. 10. 


Think of the influence that friends have 
upon life, and then of how much higher 
is the influence of God upon our life:— 
to be with Him; to work alongside of Him; 
to travel with Him, and to be under the 
influence of His suggestions, and under 
the direction of His finger and the benign 
influence of His eye. . Life must 
be a success if we travel with Him—Rus- 
sell H. Conwell. 


Wednesday, 13th. They shall walk, O 
Lorn, in the light of thy countenance. Ps. 
ein, silt 

Walking implies progress, and walking 
in the light of the Divine countenance 
means guidance as we take our journey 
and make progress through life. Walking 
is one of the illustrations used in the 
Bible to express spiritual progress. Al- 
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most every part of man’s body is associated 
with spiritual things. Sometimes we are 
to “look” and be saved; at other times 
we are to “hear” and our souls shall live; 
at another time we are to “take hold” of 
God’s strength; at another we are to 
“taste and see.’ But most frequent of 
all is the word “walk.” So this is the first 
feature of the new life, a life of perpetual 
fellowship, in the Divine ‘presence, with the 
Divine favor, and under the Divine guid- 
ance—_W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Thursday, 14th. And Jesus said unto 
them, . Verily I say unto you, If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove ; 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 
Matt. xvu. 20. 


“Obstacles are things to be overcome.” 
And there are no obstacles, let us remem- 
ber, which will not fall down like the 
walls of Jericho when they are compassed 
about by one who has the faith that he 
ought to have in himself as a child of 
God. Never allow yourself, that is, to 
fall into a helpless, fatalistic mood before 
the evils of the world in which you live. 
Never hide or excuse yourself behind the 
idea that there is nothing that you can do. 
Rather be eager to go out into 
the world and show what you can do just 
because you are a child of God.—Raymond 
Calkins. 


Friday, 15th. Casting all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you. 1 Pet. v. 7. 


Did you ever think how many of our 
sorrows are baseless, or useless, and how 
many of our burdens we have bound upon 
our own shoulders? God never intended 
us to bear them. , . . . “Cast thy burden 
upon the Lorp.” But instead of casting 
our burdens we begin to heap them up. 
There is no reason why we should be 
downhearted. God is ours: The Son of 
God has given hope to us. Jesus came, 
“the fulness of- the Godhead bodily,” to 
reveal to us our ability to know at least 
something about Who God is. And yet we 
are carrying burdens!—Bishop Denny. 


Saturday, 16th. Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature? 
Matt. vi. 27. 


No restlessness or discontent can change 
your lot. Others may have other circum- - 
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stances surrounding them, here are yours. 
Better make up your mind to accept what 
you cannot alter. You can live a beautiful 


life in the midst of present circumstances. 
—J. R. Miller. 


Sunday, 17th. Jf any man will do his 
will, he shall know. John vii. 17. 


It were not hard, we think, to serve Him 
If we could only see! 
If He would stand with that gaze intense 
Burning into our bodily sense, 
If we might look on that face most tender, 
The brows where the scars are turned to 
splendor, 
Might catch the light of His smile so sweet, 
And haa the marks on His hands and 
eet 
How loyal we should be! 
It were not hard, we think, to serve Him 
If we could only see! 


It were not hard, He says, to see Him 
If we would only serve. 

“He that doeth the will of heaven, 

To him shall knowledge and sight be given.” 

While for His presence we sit repining, 

Never we see His countenance shining: 

They who toil where His reapers be 

The glow of His smile may always see, 
And their faith can never swerve. 

It were not hard, He says, to see Him 
If we would only serve. 


—Selected. 


Monday, 18th. He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. Luke xiv. 11. 


The man whom God will exalt to re- 
sponsibility and distinction in His service 
is the man who is content to take the low- 
est place—J. G. Cunningham. 


Tuesday, roth. J will bless the Lorn at 
ail times: his praise shall continually be in 
my mouth. Ps. «xxiv. I. , 


Our whole lives should be a “Te Deum’ ; 
there is far too little praise in the lives of 
most of us. Often our prayers are self- 
ish. Heaven is a place of praise and not 
of prayer, and our lives on earth ought 
oftener to catch the spirit of Heaven with 
its praiseful song, than the spirit of earth 
with its selfish prayers—Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur. 


Wednesday, 20th. They that wait upon 
the Lorp shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint. Isa. xl. 31. 

The much talked about “higher” life is 
simply living close to God, on the Sabbath 
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in His sanctuary, and through the week in 
our own dwellings and places of business. 
It is keeping our citizenship in heaven, 
and our eyes above the blinding mists of 
worldliness, and our hearts in close touch 
with our Divine Master. They that thus 
wait on God shall “renew their strength; 
they shall mount up as eagles.” 
Their outlook is wide; their spiritual 
atmosphere is bracing; their fellowship 
with their Father and their Saviour is 
sweet; they rehearse a great deal of heaven 
before they get there. Close to God here, 
they will find the gates of pearl opening 
to them all in good time, and they will go 
in to be “forever with their Lord.”— 
Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Thursday, 21st. Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to day, and for ever. Heb. 
xin. 8 

Man’s love sometimes wearies, Christ’s 
never; man’s basket may be emptied, 
Christ’s is fuller after the distribution than 
it was before. This Fountain can never 
run dry. Not until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven; perfection multiplied 
into perfection, and that again multiplied by 
perfection once more, is the limit of the 
inexhaustible mercy of our Lord. And all 
in which the past has been rich lives in 
the present—Alexander Maclaren. 

Friday, 22nd. Do good, . . hoping 
for nothing again. Luke vt. 35. 

Love never looks to see what it is going 
to get in return. I have generally found 
that those workers who are all the time 
looking to see how much they are going to 
get from the Lord are never satisfied. But 
love does its work and makes no bargain. 
—D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 23rd. J trust in the mercy of 
God for ever and ever. Ps. lu. 8. 


Neither go back in fear and misgiving to 
the past, rior look in anxiety and forecast- 
ing to the future; but lie quiet under His 
hand, having no will but His—H. E. Man- 
ning. 


Sunday, 24th. Rest in the Lorp, and 
wait patiently for him. Ps. xxxvu. 7. 

“He who frets has lost his God—is indeed 
as if God were not,” says Mark Guy 
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Pearse. ‘Surely it is worse than having no 
God, to kneel down and say, ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven,’ and then to go forth 
fretting and fearing, as if He never knew 
or cared.” It is worse than being an or- 
phan, to have a Father and yet forget His 
love. How perplexed the angels must be 
at the sight of the fretting child of a 
Heavenly Father! If there be 
one grain of truth in our belief that there 
is a living God Who holds us unutterably 
dear, Who is seeking in all things and 
through all things ever to lead us to the 
highest, the fullest, and the best, what 
room is there for us to fret or fear?— 
Selected. 


Monday, 25th. Blessed be the Lorp God: 
. . . I being in the way, the Lorp led 
me. Gen. xxv. 27. 


If we are in the right way, God’s way, 
the way of His Commandments, the Lord 
always leads us. Every step we take, every 
act and circumstance of our life is ordered 
by the Lord, and there is no such thing as 
luck, onmaccident, 4. = We cannot al- 
ways understand things now, why this is 
thus, but some day, in the next world, we 
shall see all our life distinct and clear, 
and then we shall understand that the Lord 
led us—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. 


Tuesday, 26th. What time I am afraid, 
I will trust in thee. Ps. lui. 3. 


It js comparatively easy to trust God 
when everything is going well with us, 
when wur life is basking in the sunshine of 
prosperity, but it is infinitely more difficult 
to do so when the sky is cloudy and the 
horizon black and ominous. And yet we 
must stake all upon God. 


“Trust Him when dark doubts assail thee, 
Trust Him when thy strength is 
small ; 
Trust Him when to simply trust Him 
Seems the hardest thing of all.” 


—H. C. Frith. 


Wednesday, 27th. Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
PS ees 


Each tear will reveal to us a new phase 
of God’s love. And we shall walk hand 
in hand with those we have lost, in con- 
stant contemplation of the beauty of 
Christ’s love, a beauty of which we should 
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have known but little had it been God’s 
will that we should not suffer. And so 
‘lift up the hands which hang down; 

. make straight paths for your feet”; 
and be sure of this, that those who now 
sorrow will come to great joy. And the 
greatest joy of all will be that they will 
know the fullness of Christ’s suffering.— 
William G. Cecil. 


Thursday, 28th. Giving thanks always 
for all things unto God and the Father in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Eph. 
v. 20. 


Gratitude is a virtue, and it carries the 
sunlight in its face. It is never altogether 
dark in a heart in which gratitude makes 
her home. She strikes a light even at mid- 
night. When Paul and Silas sang songs 
at midnight in the jail at Philippi, it was 
because their thankful hearts would not 
permit them to keep still—Charles E. 
Jefferson. 


Friday, 29th. His truth 
shield and buckler. 
Of f0id., PS. tA, 5. 

There is a very beautiful figure here of 
confidence. It is a shield which we hold 
up with the hand of faith, but it is also 
a buckler which God fastens on by the 
touch of the Holy Ghost. The difference 
between the shield and the buckler is that 
you have to hold the shield, but the buckler 
holds on to you. That is the kind of 
faith that God gives. He gives the faith 
of God. I know of nothing so wonder- 
ful as when in the hour of deepest peril, 
when everything seems giving away around 
you, and you know you have come to the 
end of your resources, your hearts can sing, 
“Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed.” God gives that con- 
fidence, that Divine confidence that you 
cannot understand, but that you cannot lose. 
—A. B. Simpson. 


shall be thy 
Thou shalt not be 


Saturday, 30th. The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. Phil. iv. 7. : 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
(June 10, John xix. 16-30.) 


June 4. John xix. 16-30. 

June 5. oe ixs. 39-42. 

June 6. att. xxvii. 27-44. 
June 7. Matt. xxvii. 45-56. 
June 8. Luke xxiii. 26-43. 
June 9. Luke xxiii. 44-56. 
June 10. Matt. xxvii. 57-66. 


The great need for us all, as we ap- 
proach this transcendent theme, is profound 
reverence. If Moses was bidden to take 
off his sandals, because the ground on 
which the burning bush stood was holy; 
how much more should we worship and 
bow down and humble ourselves as we 
approach the mystery of the Cross. Into 
this the angels desire to look. All through 
the Hebrew. dispensation they were de- 
picted by the figures of cherubim gazing 
downwards on the Mercy Seat, called also 
the Propitiatory, sprinkled with blood. 

THE CONTRAST BETWEEN PILATE’S INTEN- 
TION IN THE SUPERSCRIPTION AND Its 
REAL SIGNIFICANCE. A little beyond the 
city gate, by the side of the main road, 
was a little conical eminence, which, from 
its likeness to a skull, was called in the 
Syriac Golgotha, and in the Latin Calvary. 
There the procession stayed, and there 


they crucified Him. We will not describe 


the harrowing details. Rather dwell on 
the love that endured it all for us. For 
the joy set before Him of redeeming us 
to Himself, He endured the Cross, despis- 
ing the shame. Consider this, whenever 
the hatred and contradiction of sinners 
seems more than can be borne (Heb. xii. 
1-3) ! 

The name and crime of the crucified were 
always nailed on the headpiece of the 
cross. In the case of our Lord, His only 
fault was that He claimed to be the Mes- 
siah. Hebrew was the national language; 
Greek, the language universally under- 
stood; and Latin, that of the conquerors. 
The first stands for Religion, the second for 
Philosophy and Science, the third for Gov- 
ernment and Empire. In each of these our 


Lord is King. The authority and glory 
of all that is strong and wise and good 
in the world are in His hand. He is King 
of kings. His is supremacy in every realm 
of human glory; and His supremacy is 
based on His sacrifice. Satan at the be- 
ginning offered Him all the kingdoms of 
the world, if He would render him hom- 
age. This Christ refused to do, and de- 
termined to win the throne by His suffer- 
ing unto death. The Cross is His Throne, 
from which He commands the world; those 
hands nailed in apparent helplessness on 
the crossbeam really wield the scepter of 
the world. The imperfect tense in the 
Greek suggests that the Jewish leaders kept 
on urging Pilate to alter the phrasing of 
the superscription. But he was inflexible. 
Indeed, his answer reminds us that each 
one of us is writing his verdict and opinion 
about Jesus, and when once this brief life 
is over, we have no opportunity, even if-we 
had the will, to alter it. What is your 
verdict about Christ? Can you write over 
His Cross: Here my King was crucified? 

THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE UNCONCERN 
OF THE SOLDIERS AND THE ANGUISH OF 
TuHos— Wuo Lovep Jesus. The Roman 
law adjudged the garments of the con- 
demned to the executioners. It is usually 
held that there were four mén employed 
at each cross, hence four parts. If so, 
there would be twelve soldiers in all. Those 
in charge of our Lord’s Cross cast lots 
for his seamless woven inner garment, 
which was too valuable to be destroyed. 
Evidently this was the gift of the women 
who ministered to Him (Luke viii. 2, 3; 
Matt. xxvii. 55). The quotation from the 
Psalms was literally fulfilled. The first 
term denotes the various pieces composing 
the outer dress; the second the inner tunic, 
worn next the skin. “The Roman Gover- 
nor has proclaimed Christ as King of the 
Jews; the Roman soldiers, without know- 
ing, proclaimed Him to be the true Da- 
vid.” It is a shock to think of the pro- 
fane irreverence which the _ soldiers, 
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coarsened by their training in the camp 
and the fighting line, showed. Let us take 
heed lest we also are indifferent to the uni- 
versal and eternal meaning of the Cross, 
thinking only of some chance advantage 
that may accrue to us, since we have 
happened to be born in lands on which 
the Cross has shone. 

But whilst the soldiers were casting their 
dice into the helmet of one of them, and 
tossing them “out on the rock, the sword 
was being slowly driven into Mary’s soul, 
as Simeon had foretold (Luke ii. 35). She 
did not give way to hysterical outbursts. 
There was no fainting, no outcry, no scene. 
He had been the life of her life, the light 
of all her seeing. From His birth till now, 
she had but one thought—Jesus. Dimly 
had she understood Him, with a love that 
cannot be put into human language. There 
were bonds of sympathy between that 
suffering body, those hands and feet, that 
thorn-crowned brow and her own, which 
carried from Him to her the torture He 
was so silently enduring. To her indeed 
fell what the Apostle longed afterwards to 
know, “the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable unto his death.” 
Jesus knew that she had reached the limits 
of endurance, and forgot His own suffering 
in His desire to spare her from witnessing 
the closing scene. So poor was He that 
there was nothing left to give. As Godet 
puts it, He had bequeathed His execu- 
tioners His prayer for their forgiveness, 
and Paradise to the dying thief; was there 
nothing left to the two loved ones, Mary 
and John, as they had edged in to be near- 
est to Him? Yes, there was one gift more. 
He could bequeath the one to the other, 
giving His mother a son, and His friend 
a mother. 
willing to go, because she knew that her 
presence added to His pain; and John 
bore her to his lodging in Jerusalem which 
he had, like the rest (xvi. 32). 

THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE WEAKNESS 
AND THE GLory or CuHrist. The Apostle 
says, “he was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet he liveth by the power of God” 
(2 Cor. xiii. 4). Here we have His weak- 
ness. Thirst was one of the cruel tortures 
of crucifixion, and probably for a long 
time our Lord had been tormented by a 
raging thirst. Up to that moment, He had 
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been able to restrain® the expression of 
His need, and probably could still have 
restrained it. But if He had done so, 
there would have been one prophecy un- 
fulfilled (Ps. Ixix. 21); and one last inci- 
dent of humiliation unfulfilled. Hence this 
cry of the parched sufferer. The drink 
offered was not the same as that refused at 
the beginning of His crucifixion. That 
was wine mixed with a bitter and stupefy- 
ing liquor, such as absinthe or myrrh. 
Jesus refused it because He desired to pre- 
serve the perfect clearness of mind and 
soul to the end. The drink offered now 
was vinegar, such as the soldiers kept be- 
side them for their own refreshment. One 
of the band, who had closely observed 
Christ’s manner and had felt that there 
was some unusual circumstance in His 
death, moistened a sponge with the liquid 
and placed it to His lips on a stem of 
hyssop, a common plant which grows about 
two or three feet above the ground. This 
shows that the cross elevated the sufferer 
but a slight distance above those who stood 
around, so that the bystanders could easily 
catch each word spoken from the dying 
lips. 

But power! This sip seemed to restore 
our Lérd’s physical balance, and He im- 
mediately proceeded to taste death for every 
man and by death to destroy the power 
of him that had the power of death (Heb. 
ii. 14). First, with a loud voice, He said 
that all was finished which the Father 
had sent Him to do (Matt. xxvii. 50; 
John xvii. 1, 2). Finished, the types and 
shadows of the Levitical code. Finished, 
the long line of priestly and sacrificial offer- 
ings, which could never take away sin. 
Finished, the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. Finished, the human weak- 
ness, to be followed by glory and power. 
Finished, the prophecies of suffering, to 
be succeeded by those which anticipate the 
empire of the world. 

Note those regal words, He gave up His 
Spirit. The Greek word expresses a free, 
spontaneous and personal act. “No man 
taketh my life from me,” Jesus said, “I 
have power to lay it down.” Till then He 
had kept His head erect, now He bowed 
it. Till then He had continued in life; 
now He laid it down, because it had served 
His purpose. Till then He had remained 
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a little lower than the angels for the suffer- 
ing of death, now He entered into His re- 
ward. (See Isaiah liii, 12.) 


GoLpEN Text: 1 Cor. xv. 3. 


THE RISEN LORD. 


(June 17, John xx. 1-18.) 


June 1 John xx. 1-9: 
June 12.+ John xx. 10-18: 
June 13. John xx. 19-31. 
June 14. John xxi. 1-14. 
ames 55) 1 Conweey. Heid; 
june 6.) 19 Cor xv. 12-28: 
June 17. 1 Cor. xv. 35-49. 


It is certain that Joseph of Arimathea, 
Nicodemus and the other friends of Jesus 
believed Him to be dead, and did not ex- 
pect a literal resurrection. The burial 
spices brought to the Cross by Nicodemus 
and to the grave by the women, the con+ 
sternation of the women at the empty 
tomb, the perplexity of the apostles, all 
go to prove that there was no expectancy 
on their part that the Lord would rise again 
’ to resume His former comradeship. Prob- 
ably they expected to see Him coming in 
the clouds to set up His Kingdom. It is 
clear, therefore, that they were not dis- 
posed to imagine or invent a resurrection. 
How, then, are we to account for the 
evident change of mind and attitude on 
the part of the disciples, which led them to 
believe in the Resurrection as an actual 
historical fact? It formed the basis of 
their message, and the substance of their 
preaching. Paul, who, up to his conversion, 
was a bitter enemy of Christ, and who was 
well acquainted with everything that was 
advanced by the Pharisees to disprove the 
Resurrection, was fully assured of it. (See 
1 Cor. xv. 14-17.) What explanation can 
we give of the universal and invariable 


witness of the early Church to the Resur-. 


rection of our Lord—except that it actually 
occurred? 

Tue Facr or Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION. 
If He did not rise, what became of His 
body? It could not have been taken by 
His friends. They would not have left 
the clothes and napkin lying on the floor 
of the grave, but would have carefully and 
decently handled the wrappings of the dear 
body. It could not have been stolen by 
His enemies, for they would have easily 
silenced Peter, when preaching on the day 
of Pentecost, by the production of the body 
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before the crowds. It is absolutely im- 
possible to believe that Paul and the rest 
could have built their magnificent faith 
on the flimsy basis of a lie; and equally 
impossible to think that the Pharisees 
would have remained silent, with such a 
weapon within their reach. 

It is equally certain that the Resurrec- 
tion cannot be accounted for by the fan- 
cies of a number of hysterical people. 
Fancies of that kind presuppose a previous 
expectancy of the event, and could not 
have stood the searching test of a Thomas, 
who insisted on seeing and touching the 
very wounds of the Crucified. The vision 
of those wounds, the challenge to touch 
them, the eating with the disciples, the 
appearance at the lakeside and on the 
mount, the fact that He had to forbid the 
touch of love, the walk to Emmaus—all 
give evidence that He who had sojourned 
among men in the body of His mortality 
was still with them in the body of His 
glory. We are shut up by these considera- 
tions to the literal acceptance of the 
narrative as it stands. And this is con- 
firmed by every consideration. The un- 
preparedness of the disciples, their pre- 
vious opinions, their glad testimony, the 
evident exchange of grief for joy, the 
certainty of their tone, their testimony to 
martyrdom, the foundation of the Church, 
the method and teaching of the ordinances 
of Baptism and the Supper, the very varie- 
ties in the statements of the Gospels which 
prove that there was no collusion to main- 
tain an invention—everything corroborates 
the actual certainty of the Resurrection. It 
has been pronounced as the best-established 
fact of history. 

The importance of this faith cannot be 
exaggerated. A dead Christ might be a 
model, an example, a teacher; but only 
a living Christ could be a Saviour. We 
may yield our lives to Him with absolute 
assurance. These are not cunningly de- 
vised fables. The Resurrection has been 
truly described as the foundation of the 
Church, the inscription on the banner of 
her armies, the strength and comfort of 
every Christian heart, and the grand hope 
of humanity. The Lord is risen indeed! 
Hallelujah! 

Tur Empty Toms. it may have been 
that there were two parties of women, who 
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went at early dawn to the tomb. This may 
account for the variety of the details of 
what was seen and heard. John’s story 
circles around Mary of Magdala. She seems 
to have first reached the grave and seeing, 
when yet a distance, that the great stone had 
been displaced, she started back, without 
further inquiry or examination, to inform 
Peter and John. Whilst she was gone, 
the other party of women seems to have 
arrived and to have entered the vestibule 
of the sacred shrine. So soon as the two 
disciples learned Mary’s startling message, 
they hastened together to see for them- 
selves. When outside the city gate they 
began to run, the younger John outstripping 
his friend. Awe and reverence prevented 
him from entering, but from without, he 
could see the orderly disposition of the 
clothes, as though by One Who had care- 
fully folded up the gifts of love, which 
He needed no longer. Peter with his 
characteristic impulsiveness entered, and 
beheld, in addition to the other clothes, 
the napkin carefully put aside. What the 
effect on Peter was, we are not told, but 
John, speaking for himself only, tells us that 
when he entered and saw the disposition of 
that face cloth, he was forced to the con- 
viction that Jesus was alive. But he con- 
fesses that even then he failed to see that, 
in this mighty fact, the ancient Scriptures 
were fulfilled. It was the teaching of 
Jesus on this point, as on so many others, 
that first opened the disciples’ eyes. (See 
Luke xxiv. 25-27, 45.) Peter’s faith was 
established by an appearance which was 
granted him on the same day (Luke xxiv. 
34a Coraexvae)) 

Tur APPEARANCE TO Mary MAGDALENE. 
Peter and John withdrew, the one meditat- 
ing, the other already believing. Mary re- 
mained weeping. Her love could not rest 
content, without -further satisfaction as 
to the missing body. In the agony of her 
grief, she looked once again into the sepul- 
chre and saw the two angels. Perhaps 
they had been there when the apostles 
entered, and their grosser senses failed to 
perceive them. But Mary’s love and grief 
had purified her senses, and she fell into 
conversation with the angels as though 
there were no wonder in that also, for 
surely mortals and angels do not converse 
every day! The fact is that she was obliv- 
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ious to all else, save as to the fate of 
that dear body. 

Chrysostom suggests that at this moment 
she saw a look pass over the angels’ faces, 
which suggested that they saw something or 
someone behind her and she turned quickly 
round to discover what had lighted up 
their eyes and faces with such a glow of 
rapture. A form was there, which in her 
excitement and the dim light she took to 
be the gardener’s; and the angels’ ques- 
tion was repeated from His lips. Yet the 
voice that asked the questions and that 
called her by name instantly betrayed the 
speaker. This was not the gardener, but 
the Lord; and the intonation of His voice, 
which had so often spoken her name in 
the blessed past, was all-convincing. The 
most personal thing about us is the voice. 
We may forget a person’s face, but never 
his voice. She knew that the Lord was 
there and trembling with joy to the depths 
of her soul, she put all her soul into her 
response, “Rabboni”’—-my Master! 

What an illuminating sidelight this 
affords to the nature of the Resurrection 
body! There will be a likeness between 
it and our present body. It will have the 
same general outlines, but of another tex- 
ture; the pattern the same, but the ma- 
terial fairer. As carbon exists as charcoal 
and as diamond, so the body of our humilia- 
tion may become like the body of His 
glory. The voice is always so provocative 
of reminiscence; it may be that we shall 
hear our names called by the dear voices, so 
long silent, so far as we are concerned. 
And the expression of our love will not be 
by the touch of the material and physical, 
but by the fellowship of the spiritual on 
the high level to which we shall be borne 
through union with the ascended Lord. 


GoLtpEN TExT: I Cor. rv. 20. 


THE PURPOSE OF JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
(June 24, John xxi. 15-25.) 


June 18. John ix. 1-11, 35-38; 
John xi. 17-27, 43, 44. 
June 19. John x. 7-18; xii. 1-11. 
June 20. John xii, 12-19; xiii. 3-15. 
June 215) johnmexvadeiSielisa® &xvinieel-t3e 
June 22:, John ava 26, 275 xvie 7-14. 
John xviii. 1-11, 15-17. 
June 23. John xix. 16-22, 25-30; 
John xx. 2-16. 
June 24. John xxi, 15-25, 


THE MAIN QUALIFICATION FOR CHRISTIAN 
Service Is Love. We are prepared to hear 
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the Master ask for faith or obedience, but 
He asks for love, and that of Peter. But 
is not this the right method of dealing 
with men? Get their love and you get all 
else. Christianity is essentially the religion 
of love. If a man does not love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the apostle says that he should 
be Anathema. 

In Peter’s case it carried a special empha- 
sis. His failure had been forgiven, but 
there still remained the question, which 
perhaps the apostles had debated, whether 
it disqualified him from apostolic service. 
It was necessary that our Lord should deal 
with it from that standpoint. Thrice he 
had been warned, thrice he had denied, and 
now thrice he shall be asked if he really 
- loves. An opportunity was given to wipe 
out the record of his threefold failure by 
a threefold avowal of love; and when 
Peter had honestly and humbly met the 
test, he was recommissioned to undertake 
the shepherd’s function of feeding the 
flock. Have you denied the Lord? Have 
you wept bitterly? Have you returned to 
Him with sincere repentance? Then take 
heart,. you shall not become a castaway, 
but shall have years of blessed service, 
made tenderer and purer by the experience 
of One Who believes that a temporary lapse 
may coexist with a deep-down, fixed and 
devoted affection. 

There are different shades of love. When 
the Lord asked His question He used a 
word signifying the highest kind of love, 
in its spiritual, holy and heavenly aspect. 
It is the word which the Father used of 
His only begotten Son in Matt. iii. 17, and 
of the world in John iii. 16. It is used 
by our Lord in xv. 12. Peter declined 
to use that term and employed a word con- 
veying the idea of simple, personal and 
human affection. It was as if he said: 
“I cannot give Thee a love worthy of 
Thy glorious nature, as Son of God; but 
I can at least give the simple humble, 
unassuming love of human friendship.” 
Twice over he answered Christ’s great word 
with this lesser one, so that in His third 
question the Master descended to His ser- 
vant’s plane. We must take care not to 
pull Christ’s great ideals for us to our 
poor low levels; but in this case we note 
- with ‘thankfulness that in 1 Peter i. 8 the 
apostle returned to the higher word and 
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said, “Whom having not seen, ye love.” 
Perhaps the humbler word is ours also. 
But there is comfort for us here. Jesus 
is omniscient. He can discern with the 
microscopic eye the lichen on the wall, 
the enamel on the shell, the tiny torch of 
the glowworm, and will nurture the less to 
the greater, the human to the Divine. 

Tue Master HAs DirrERENT SPHERES FOR 
His Workers. Our life plan is fashioned 
by the choice of Christ. Note the royalty 
of the words, “Jf J will”’ If our Lord 
were less than Divine, how blasphemous. 
they would appear. But it is natural to 
hear Him speaking thus. There is a per- 
fect consistency between what He is and 
says. The path of our life, its duration 
and its end are determined by the Lord’s 
will. Bind them to your heart. It may 
be appointed for you to die in early prime, 
when the purpose of your life seems yet 
unfulfilled, or to live out your years in a 
Patmos of exile and suffering, or to spend 
a life extended as long as possible and filled 
with unceasing Christian service. But in 
any case remember that your Saviour has 
contrived and adjusted all, and He will 
send the Angel of His Presence with you 
to bring you to the place He has pre- 
pared. 

Our life course is also appointed by His 
will. There is an illustration of that here. 
Peter was to be the apostle of sufferers, 
and write an Epistle which ‘should help, 
as perhaps no other writing has helped, all 
sufferers to the end of time; but he could 
never have penned it apart from the ex- 
periences of his own career and the fiery 
trials through which his character was 
softened and sanctified. John’s work, on 
the other hand, was to declare the glory 
of the Risen Christ and the panorama of 
the coming centuries. For this it was 
necessary for him to linger on, in loneliness 
and exile, till Jerusalem had fallen before 
Titus and his legions, the Temple had been 
destroyed, and the Jews scattered through- 
out the world. 

According to the old legend, Peter was 
crucified with his head downwards, be- 
cause he felt unworthy to die as his Lord 
had done. It may be that our Lord referred 
to this when uttering this prophetic fore- 
cast of his future. The executioner would 
gird him with rough cords, binding him to 
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the transverse beam of a cross. Such was 
to be the manner of his death. Thus xiii. 


36 would be fulfilled; and thus he would 
glorify God (xxi. 19). But John would 
glorify Him none the less by living till 
that mighty series of events which began 
at the Fall of Jerusalem, and which were 
the first stage in the Coming of our Lord, 
to be consummated at the Second Advent. 
In the meanwhile for all of us, and each 
in his several sphere, there is but one policy 
of life—that indicated by the Master’s 
words, when, having rebuked Peter’s curi- 
osity, He said, “Follow thou me.” What- 
ever threatens us, looming in the future, 
we must not spend time in vain specula- 
tion on things hidden in the purposes of 
God, but apply ourselves to the humble and 
holy task of following in the footsteps of 
our Lord. 

Tue Lorp Was HrMsetr A MOopeEL oF 
Untirtnc Work. The beloved apostle, as 
he reviewed his Gospel, and realized how 
few were the records that he had preserved, 
seems to have been filled with a pro- 
found sense of failure to delineate the 
marvelous strenuousness and fruitfulness 
of the Master. The doings of the Lord 
were so many, His life was so rich and 
full, so much was crowded into those three 
brief years, that, to use a popular hyperbole, 
the libraries of the world could not con- 
tain the books. How much would we not 
give to know a few more of these things. 
This story has affected human life as none 
other has done, but how much is left un- 
told. We may be thankful that we have 
as much as we have from the pens of 
the four Evangelists. Probably whilst 
more would have still further delighted 
the intellect, it would not have further 
helped our spiritual growth. There is much 
more for us to learn, when we reach the 
other side. Surely some eyewitness of 
all that Jesus did—perhaps John himself— 
will supply the missing narrative of all 
the other things which Jesus did. 

Note the epitome of the Gospel in xx. 
30, 31. Though the beloved apostle could 
not tell of those many other signs that Jesus 
did, he tells us why so much was given. 
The corresponding passage to this is 1 John 
v. 13. The Gospel was written that men 
might believe, and believing might receive 
eternal life; and the Epistle was written 
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that believers might know that they have 
eternal life. We have therefore in the 
first passage the key to unlock the secret 
purpose of the Fourth Gospel. 

There are three words in this lock and 
key. First, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God. From the prologue onwards, 
and especially in v. 18 and xix. 7, this is 
clearly the burden of this Gospel. It is 
the Eagle-Gospel. We find, secondly, the 
expression believe forty times; and thirdly, 
life or eternal life about eighty times. Space 
forbids our following out this inviting 
theme. Life is the essential theme of this 
marvelous treatise; and as we follow the 
thread from page to page, on each men- 
tion of the Word, there is some new de- 
velopment which participates at last in the 
Eternal and Divine. 


GoLpEN TExT: John xx. 31. 


ISAIAH’S CALL TO HEROIC SERVICE. 
(July 1, Isa. vi.) 


June 25. Isa. vi. 

June 26. Isa. 1. 2-9. 

une 27 lsasm ln O220: 

June 28. Isa. v. 1-10. 

June 29. Isa. ix. 8-x. 4. 

June 30. Isa. vii. 1-14. 

July le lsase xis) 1-97 

Fifty years of unbroken prosperity, under 
the reign of Uzziah, had wrought havoc 
on the moral and religious life of Israel, 
and it had become necessary that a prophet 
should be raised up for the purpose 
of arresting the further deterioration of 
the people. In the early stages of their his- 
tory, when they were weak and defense- 
less, God revealed Himself as Elohim, the 
Almighty; afterwards, when they were in 
danger of being seduced by the evidence 
of permanence in the civilization of the 
Nile Valley, He announced His name, Je- 
hovah, the Unchanging; still later, when 
they were pressed upon by the great na- 
tions that hemmed them in, He was known 
as the Lord of Hosts; but now that cor- 
ruption is ripe, it is the glory of His holi- 
ness which is made prominent to the eye 
of the prophet, who was chosen for this 
specific work. 

Tue Vision. It was probably one after- 
noon, at the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, that Isaiah joined the 
stream of worshipers, as they poured up 
the marble staircase towards what was- 
afterwards in Herod’s Temple known as 
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the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. In a 
direct line before him was first the great 
brazen altar, then the laver where the 
priests washed, and beyond, the tall cedar 
doors that admitted into the Holy Place. 
These were opened to the entrance of the 
priest, whose lot it was to enter the Temple 
of the Lord io burn incense, while the 
people waited without. The bands of white- 
vestured Levites stood on either side, chant- 
ing the sweet strains of the sanctuary, 
whilst the smoke of incense stole up on 
the still air. It was a magnificent spec- 
tacle, but it was destined to fade into thin 
air, as another still more magnificent burst 
upon the prophet’s view. The material 
temple gave place to the eternal, the altar 
and ark to the Throne of God pitched in 
midheaven, the cloud of incense to the 
sheen of glory that filled the air, the choir 
of Levites to the seraphim that stood above 
and around the sapphire throne. Ah, how 
faint the burst of Levite music was com- 
pared to the crying of those seraph choirs! 
“One cried to another.” It was as though 
they incited one another to more worthy 
outbursts of adoration. 

The thrice holy of the seraphs’ cease- 
less chant seems to indicate their knowl- 
edge of the different Persons in the One 
God. Probably they are no more able 
to understand or explain this mystery than 
we are, but they are wise enough to 
know that there are many mysteries which 
they cannot solve, but from which they 
may derive joy and help. The holiness 
of God the Father fills men with reverence 
and awe, as did the brooding clouds, the 
thunder and lightning of Sinai; the holi- 
ness of God the Spirit seems ethereal and 
transcendent to our human life; but the 
holiness of God the Son has been re- 
vealed under human conditions, and has 
been incarnate in a mortal body. He Who 
was revealed to Isaiah as receiving the 
adoration of the seraphim is depicted in 
the Gospels as gathering the little chil- 
dren to His heart, permitting the lost 
ones to wash His feet with their tears, 
and consorting with sinners and outcasts 
from society. This is a holiness that we 
can understand, and as we look and long 
to be possessed of its treasures, it seems 
as though He repeats to us the words, 
“Be ye holy, for I am holy, saith the 
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Lord.” But holiness is only possible when 
the Holy One Himself comes in to dwell. 
We, too, may become sons of fire, when 
God, Who is consuming fire, resides in our 
nature in the Person of Jesus, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. He Who com- 
mands waits also to fulfill. 

Tue Conression. “Woe is me!” The 
prophet complained of his lips, because he 
contrasted the use he made of them with 
the blessed service to which the seraphs 
gave theirs. As he heard them cry, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy!” he remembered the evil 
words that had been uttered by his lips, 
issuing from the sinful heart beneath. By 
his words he was condemned. Of all the 
idle words he had spoken he seemed to 
be called to give an account. But not a 
moment might intervene between the soul’s 
confession that it was “undone,” and the 
application of the blood and fire. The coal 
meant blood, for as the cinders lay upon the 
altar, they must have become saturated with 
the blood of sacrifice; therefore the 
seraph said, “Thy sin is expiated.” But the 
coal also meant living fire. It was glowing 
as the seraph bore it to the lips of the 
prophet. We need Pentecost as well as 
Calvary, the baptism of fire as well as 
the forgiveness of sin. You may not al- 
ways be conscious of the flight of a seraph 
to your side, but dare to believe that, so 
soon as the sigh of contrition escapes your 
lips, it meets an instant response in heaven. 

Tue Commission. The task to which the 
prophet was called was far from inviting. 
He was informed that the result of his 
preaching would be apparently valueless 
and even detrimental. The more they 
heard, the harder they would become. They 
would hate the light and retreat further 
into the dark to grow more blind and 
ignorant. The word preached would be a 
“savour of death unto death.” When we 
touch the strange creatures which we find 
on the seashore, they withdraw their ten- 
tacles and feelers and plunge into the 
silence of their shells. We cannot get at 
them or tempt them to come forth. That, it 
is truly said, presents a fitting picture of 
the souls that refuse God. The very effort 
to get at them makes them more shy and 
wary. Pharaoh’s heart became more obtuse 
and hard at each summons which he scorn- 
fully refused. 
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It was a terrible outlook for the man 
who had beheld the ministry of the 
seraphim, and desired like them to be sent 
on the Divine errand. To be told that he 
would have to face a blind wall of obstruc- 
tion. To know beforehand that hearts 
were so gross as to be impervious to the 
Divine message and that they would be- 
come more so, was enough to make him 
pause. But he seems to have comforted his 
soul with the conviction that their atti- 
tude would be only for a limited period. 
He said, therefore, Lord, how long? He 
was convinced that there must be light 
beyond the blackness and that the valley 
of shadow would eventually open out into 
the fair wide sunlit landscape. Just be- 
cause the immediate prospect was so black 
and terrifying, he felt that it could not be 
all. God could not leave things as they 


were. The very despair of the hour in- 
spired unconquerable hope. = 

And he was right. There was a better 
time coming, but it was the day after the 
morrow. In the immediate future judg- 
ment would sweep across the land. Cities 
would be wasted, country districts would 
become depopulated. There would be a 
great forsaking; but this process would 
only be like the shedding of the leaves of 
a tree. Though they scatter far and wide, 
the substance and heart of the tree are 
not affected, and when the spring re- 
turns, it will array itself in fresh verdure. 
There was an elect remnant in Israel, which 
would contain the promise of vitality, re- 
newal and fresh development. This was 
partially fulfilled in the return under Ezra 
and Nehemiah; but the full realization is 
still future (Rom. xi. 5, 23-29). 


GoipEeNn Text: Isa. vi. 8. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Romans viii. 1-11. 


History relates that one day King Fred- 
erick William IV. became very angry over 
some negligence of a servant, and stormed 
and scolded in a great rage. Good Queen 
Elizabeth, who was sitting near him, quietly 
arose from her chair and began search- 
ing for something. The king asked her, 
“What are you looking for?” She replied, 
“I am searching for the king.” Fred- 
erick William became calm in an instant. 
All passions which belong to the carnal 
mind are like convulsion fits, that make 
us stronger for a ‘time, but leave us 
weaker ever after. 


A friend saw General Gordon’s face flush 
with pride and ambition when Sir Samuel 
Baker told him that he was likely to be- 
come governor-general of the Soudan. 
Late at night Gordon entered this friend’s 
room and said: “You saw me to-day. Yes, 
you saw me; that was myself—the self I 
want to get rid of.” Pride is a mental sin 
first of all, and the master sin of the devil, 
because it breeds selfishness, which is the 


fundamental sin of the mind. Just suppose 
the outcome, if for one month we should 
say to ourselves, “Does God’s Spirit think 
these thoughts in me, or are they selfish 
and human?” 


* * * * * 


A passenger riding on a stagecoach be- 
side the driver said, “John, why do you hit 
that off leader such a crack with your 
lash?” “Away off yonder,” said John, 
“there’s a white stone; that off leader is 
afraid of that stone; so by the crack of 
my whip and the pain in his legs, I want 
to get his idea off from it.” The only, the 
surest, the safest and the best way to pre- 
vent sin a lodgment in our mind is to fill 
it with the Word. Well insured is the 
mind of that man who can say, “Thy word 
have I hid in mine heart, that I might not 
sin against thee.” 


* * * * * 


A Christian woman who had suffered 
from drinking coffee said to a friend that 
she did not regard the use of coffee as 
a’ moral question. “Why,” her friend 
answered, “playing tennis is a moral ques- 
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tion; eating potatoes is a moral question.” 
It is either right or wrong for every Chris- 
tian to do the thing he is doing at this mo- 
ment, and that makes it a “moral ques- 
tion.” Training the mind to sensitiveness 
in moral issues is to train it in holiness. 


Hebrews xii. 18-29. 


Upon the monument of Lord Lawrence, 
in Westminster Abbey, is printed his name 
and date of death, with these words, “He 
feared man so little because he feared God 
so much.” / 


“Henceforth the majesty of God revere; 
poe Him, and you have nothing else to 
ear.” : 


Beloved, let us all pray the prayer that 
was found in the desk of that Rugby boy, 
John Laing Bickersteth, after.his death, 
“O God, give me courage, that I may fear 
none but Thee,” for such prayers bring 
victory. 

* * * * * 


A visitor to the temple area, ‘Dome of 
the Rock,” in Jerusalem once retained his 
boots by keeping inside of the company, 
successfully shielding them, as-he thought, 
by the skirts of the ladies around him. 
Once inside, he was safe. He boasted of 
the fact afterwards, but the sheikh who 
conducted the party, had seen it all, and 
remarked to two of the tourists that “it 
would not do to eject or kill a whole com- 
pany because one of the number was a 
fool.” Irreverence is always a mark of a 
shallow intellect. 


* * co * * 


A company of literary men, of which 
Charles Lamb was one, were together one 
evening, when one of them said: “Think, 
if Dante were to enter the room, what 
should we do? How should we meet the 
man who had trod the fiery pavement of 
the Inferno, whose eyes had pierced the 
twilight and breathed the still, clear air 
of the Mount of the Purgatorio, whose 
mind had contemplated the mysteries of 
glory in the highest heaven?” “Or sup- 
pose,” said another, “Shakespeare were to 
come.” “Ah,” said Lamb, his whole face 
brightening, “how I should fling my arms 
up! how we should welcome him, that king 
of thoughtful men!” “And suppose,” said 
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another, “Christ were to enter.’ The 
whole face and attitude of Lamb were in 
an instant changed. “Of course,” he said 
in a tone of deep solemnity, “we should 
fall upon our knees.” 


* * * * * 


One of a company of American tourists, 
who visited the home of Beethoven, seated 
herself at the great composer’s piano and 
played his “Moonlight Sonata.” When 
she had finished she turned to the stern- 
faced old guard and said, “I suppose a 
great many musicians visit this place every 
year.” “Yes,” he said, “a great many. 
Paderewski was here last year.” “Did he 
play on Beethoven’s piano?” “No; he said 
he was not worthy.” The irreverence 
shown by American tourists, as they have 
thronged the sacred precincts of Europe, 
has at times seemed like blasphemy. 

“Your true-hearted, fine-grained man 
puts off his shoes at the door of a mosque 
as devoutly as any Moslem; he treads the 
aisles of a cathedral as softly as any Ro- 
manist; he despises no incense, he sneers at 
no idol. He may deny, but he will not 
jest.” 


Psalm Ixxxvii. 1-7. 


O-W-N. W-O-N. N-O-W. 
(Adapted) 


OWN. We want to OWN the cities, and 
are ready to do our part. But the Evil 
One is fast preémpting them. 

WON. If the Lord is to OWN the 
cities, they must be WON to Him—but 
this cannot be done without the help of 
the whole Church. 

NOW. If God is to OWN the cities, 
they must be WON to Him NOW. To- 
morrow, when sin and worldliness have 
become intrenched, how shall the cities’ 
lost titles be regained for God? 


x * x * * 


The Superintendent of City Missions in 
New York writes: 

The City—What is the City? 

A city—that is where Dives and Laz- 
arus both live. 

A city—that is where men die of lone- 
liness in a crowd. 

A city—that is the land of plenty where 
men die of starvation. 
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A city is where a thousand people live 
on an acre of ground that they never 
see. 

A city is where thousands live in a 
single block and never know that they 
have a neighbor. 

A city is a place where may be seen 
both the glitter of vice and the glow of 
virtue. 

A city is a place where vice centers in 
sunless spots, and where virtue shines in 
secluded places. G 

A city is all desert for some, all oases 
for others. 

A city is a place which some greet with 
a cheer; which others endure with tears. 

But a city may not be characterized in 
epigram. 


* * * * * 


Comparing myself and the city, we have 
on the one hand, and on the other hand: 

My hope is in Christ. 

Many people without Christ. 

My spiritual blessings. 

Many devoid of spiritual privileges. 

My church fellowship. 

Many unable to rise alone or help them- 
selves. 

My Christian surroundings. 

Many in woe, squalor, sorrow and sin. 

My prosperity. 

Many who are meeting defeat in life’s 
battles. 

My ability to give. 

Many dependent on Christian help. 

My Lord’s money in my hands. 

Many needing what my Lord’s money 
- can buy. 

In view of such a comparison how will 
you answer 1 John iii. 17? 


Song of Solomon ii. 15; Proverbs xxv. 11. 


In the vestibule of a certain hospital 
there is a card bearing these words: 
“Never utter a discouraging word while 
you are in this hospital. You should come 
here only for the purpose of helping. 
Keep your hindering, sad looks for other 
places, and if you can’t smile, don’t go 
in.” A smile is a little thing, and yet 


“The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worth while, 
That costs the least and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile.” 


Record of Christian Work. 


And the temporary home of the invalids 
is not the only home where a little sunny 
smile is needed. 


* * * * * 


Every talent thrown away, every great 
gift unused, every power perverted, every 
harsh word spoken, every wrong step taken, 
every duty undone, every opportunity 
missed “mars the perfect plan that the 
Master meant.” It is told of a young 
woman of fine musical talent that when she 
received a note of thanks for her services 
freely rendered at a summer conference, 
she replied by a letter offering them again, 
and saying in that letter: “I truly think 
God has given me a gift, and I believe it 
is only my duty as well as pleasure to use 
it in His service whenever the opportunity 
offers. In fact, I would be afraid not to 
use it, for fear He would take it away.” 


* * * * * 


“Tm just a cipher,’ said a discouraged 
invalid. “I don’t amount to anything now.” 
Her friend smilingly looked into the 
troubled eyes and said: “Only a cipher? I 
thought you were still following One Who 
has led youeall the way, and a cipher with 
one before it cannot be less than ten, you 
know.” A human cipher, following after 
Christ, can make a Christian home, an ideal 
church, and a God-fearing community—for 
such ciphers are sure of the “whatsoever” 
promise, which includes the big and little 
things of life. 


* * * * * 


In passing a rude hut on a mountain- 
side, Mr. Moody saw some girls of school 
age braiding straw hats. After talking 
with them his heart was moved to pro- 
vide a school for just such girls. North- 
field Seminary for girls and Mount Her- 
mon for boys are the result of that little 
incident. 

A flower from Jacob Riis’ buttonhole, 
given to a grimy street urchin, was the 
beginning of what is now a settlement 
at Richmond. Hill, New York City. 

Suppose Mr. Moody had not passed those 
girls on the mountain-side! Suppose Mr. 
Riis had withheld that flower! Suppose 
we withhold a service for Christ because 
it.is small! Giving to or withholding from 
Christ either makes or mars our lives. 
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Friday, 1st. Esther vi. 


Mordecai slept well that night; uncon- 
scious of danger; but the Lord, Who kept 
Israel, slumbered not, and so ordered it 
in His providence that the rage of the 
heathen was disappointed of its prey. “On 
that night could not the king sleep.” No 
doubt this had happened before, but it 
was of God that, on this critical night, 
when sleep fled, the king was disposed, not 
to vain amusement, but to reflection on 
the events of his reign. The chronicles of 
his kingdom were brought forth and read 
to him. In the roll of records read on 
that night to Ahasuerus, mention was 
made of the plot against his life, which 
Mordecai detected and defeated. On hear- 
ing it, conscience smote the king; nothing 
had been done for the preserver of his 
life; and the Jew had urged no claim, nor 
sought reward, but sat patiently in his 
place at the king’s gate. 

Ahasuerus, when roused, was full of will 
and energy. So soon as it was day he 
called, “Who is in the court?” Lo! Haman, 
greedy of revenge, had come. already to 
crave the death of Mordecai. Before he 
could- prefer his request, he was com- 
manded by the king to lead Mordecai in a 
procession of honor through the city. What 
an effort Haman must have made to com- 
mand himself, and to conceal the secret 
writhing he endured in doing such a ser- 
Think how he must have felt, as 


vice! 

the procession passed the gallows fifty cu- 

bits high. J 
Mordecai showed a sober mind. Not. 


elated by the sudden mark of royal favor 
he had received, he returned quietly to his 
post at the gate. But he was confirmed, 
we may be sure, in faith that God would 
deliver His people, and he was encouraged 
to augur well for Esther’s intervention — 
Donald Fraser. 

After all necessary allowances and sub- 
stitutions have been made, it may be very 
justly said that Shakespeare’s Wolsey is 
essentially dwarfed by Scripture’s Haman, 
and that not the finest of Shakespeare’s 
five-act plays—wonderful products of hu- 
man genius as they are—but must yield to 
the ten briefer chapters, with their five 
chief characters, of our Book of Esther. 
The book is indeed a consummate epic of 
the human heart. Its photographs are vivid 
and accurate, but they are not the facsimile 
of a countenance alone, but of things re- 
vealed and laid bare, in the fallen type 
of man, by the most skillful anatomy. 
What an extraordinary proclamation it 


takes, at one and the same time, of 
the vanity of human greatness and of the 
greatness of human vanity! How forcibly 
does it remind us of that Scripture that 
saith not in vain, “The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,” 
and there bids us hold our breath awhile! 
—P. C. Barker. 


Saturday, 2nd. Esther vii. 


“Who had spoken good for the king” 
(ver. 9). This was Mordecai’s abiding rec- 
ord, that he had been loyal to the king in 
a day when his loyalty meant much to the 
safety of the sovereign. The glory of the 
honors heaped upon him at the downfall of 
Haman was at best perishable. The plau- 
dits of the crowd, as is their nature, soon 
died away when he became an accepted fact 
in the life of the city. The high hour of 
his triumph rapidly toned down to the 
ordinary levels of life. But this record 
of his fidelity is imperishable. Moral glory 
never dims. The courageous achievement 
of one who, single-handed, accomplishes a 
great service, does not fade when its re- 
wards have lost their newness. It is thus 
that the influence of Mordecai’s life is an 
abiding inspiration—not that he became 
prosperous and rich, but that he was in 
himself a loyal and true man. 

Doubtless in speaking “good for the king” 
as he had done, Mordecai was unconscious 
of doing anything unusual. In taking the 
course he did, he was but expressing his 
true soul. All involuntarily he acted upon 
an impulse which was in no wise excep- 
tional; and in so doing he revealed what 
manner of man he was. In this way life’s 
opportunities come to us all unheralded, and 
judge us. We act in hours which all un- 
consciously to us are big with crisis, in 
strict accordance with our cultivated dis- 
positions. The selfish, cynical and indiffer- 
ent man cannot suddenly conquer himself 
in life’s swift tests. What is deepest in 
us has a way of getting itself said. Thus 
is our character our destiny—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Sunday, 3rd. Esther viii. 


The deposition of Haman issued naturally 
in the promotion of Mordecai. The peril of 
his people was not yet, however, averted. 
The royal proclamation had gone forth that 
on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month 
the Hebrew people should be exterminated. 
By the constitution no royal proclamation 
could be reversed. Something else must 
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be done in order to save the people. The 
king granted Mordecai to write and send 
letters to his people, permitting them to 
arm and defend themselves. It is a wonder- 
ful picture, that of the king’s own messen- 
gers pressing with haste through the 
country, with letters urging the people to 
be ready against what had been intended 


to be a fateful day of their wholesale 


slaughter. So strange a happening was it 
that the Jews were filled with gladness and 
joy, while a new fear of them fell upon 
the people, and many of the “people of 
the land became Jews.”—G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 

The temporal salvation of the Jews was 
but a faint shadow of the good things 
to come in the great spiritual salvation 
wrought by our Lord Jesus Christ. It was 
a great deliverance experienced by the 
Jews in Persia—so great as to be com- 
memorated after these twenty-four cen- 
turies by the Jews among all nations. A 
transcendently greater deliverance did 
Christ come to secure for the sons of men. 
To save men from all that darkens and 
mars their character; from all that spoils 
their peace; from all that impairs their 
serviceableness; from all that glooms their 
eternity; from all that pollutes and damns 
their soul. In a word—from sin, which 
is man’s curse and condemnation. O the 
gracious mystery of His Cross! “He died 
for our sins.’ What more can we say !— 
George T. Coster. 


Monday, 4th. Esther ix. 


Ver. 5, 6. The record shows that the 
Jews stood strictly on the defensive, that 
they made no attack on any, but simply 
repelled the assault of those who sought to 
destroy them. It also shows how furiously 
their enemies attacked them; and that had 
self-defense been denied them they would 
have been exterminated as a people. 

“But on the spoil they laid not their 
*hand.” According to the decree (viii. 11) 
the Jews were allowed “to take the spoil 
of them for booty”; but three times it 
is recorded (ix. 10, 15) 16) that “on! the 
spoil they laid not their hand.’ They 
were allowed also “to destroy, to kill and 
cause to perish little children and women,” 
as well as “the force,” 7.e., the military force, 
of the people; but the record expressly de- 
clares that they put to death only men 
(ix. 6, 12, 15). We can see how this 
would come out of the fact that the Jews 
stood on the defensive, and that only the 
armed force of the people, i.e., the men, 
would be the assailants. We have no evi- 
dence that the Jews had any desire to 
destroy the women and children. It was 
the edict of the heathen king, the counter- 
part of his previous decree (iii. 13), which 
gave them the liberty. But they were the 
people of God; and as such morally far 
above their oppressors. The wives and chil- 
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dren of the slain men needed the property 
all the more that the husband and father 
had been taken from them. It was not 
plunder that the Jews sought, but self- 
protection, the right to exist unmolested. 
—J. M. Greene. 

A natural instinct led the Jews, so soon 
as their triumph was accomplished, to in- 
dulge themselves in a day of rest and 
rejoicing (ver. 17). The writer of the 
Book of Esther, practising his usual 
reticence, says nothing of the character 
of the “gladness”; but we can scarcely 
be wrong in believing it to have been in 
the main religious, and to have included 
gratitude to God for their deliverance, the 
ascription of praise to His name, and an 
outpouring of the heart before Him in 
earnest and prolonged  thanksgiving.— 
Selected. 


Tuesday, 5th. Esther x. 


“Seeking the wealth of his people, and 
speaking peace to all his seed” (ver. 3). 
Brought through affliction and adversity to 
honor and prosperity, Mordecai used his 
experience and endowments for the highest 
and worthiest ends. He consecrated him- 
self in the service of God to the good of 
His people, and constantly sought their 
well-being. He held his riches and posses- 
sions on trust. He gave not only his sub- 


stance but himself, in order to secure the. 


advancement of His people. He labored 
to establish them on firm foundations which 
the future could not shake; and whatever 
of good was wrought among them in his 
day was directly traceable to his personal 
faithfulness. So it is that he passes off 
the stage of life in unfading light, one of 
the noblest figures in the history of his 
race. The sun of such a one never goes 
down. i 

If it is true that we live again in other 


lives—and few will be found to dispute - 


this—how carefully should we guard our in- 
fluence! For when life is over and earth 
recedes from us, the full measure of our 
living is not to be sought in what we 
have amassed of wealth or fame, but in 
what we have accomplished of the saving 
and sweetening of those amongst whom 
we have lived as God’s representative peo- 
ple. Hence no self-questioning is so much 
to the point as that by which we sincerely 
examine the quality of our doings day by 
day. Am I seeking the good of others or 
am I indifferent? Do I seek to bring the 
peace of God into unrested lives, or does 
their need leave me unmoved? Am T living 
for God’s glory or for my own interests 
alone?—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 6th. The Book of Job. 


In magnificence of argument and beauty ° 


of style, this book is one of the grandest 
in the Divine Library. There hang around 
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it clouds of mystery as to authorship, as 
to the characters presented, as to the 
period. There are differences of opinion as 
to whether Job was an actual person in 
history, or no. In our examination of the 
book we shall take it for granted that he 
was, believing that the references to him on 
the part of Ezekiel and James warrant that 
supposition. This of course does not in- 
terfere with the fact that for the most 
part the book is a poem. The story of 
the man is presented in dramatic form. 
There is every internal evidence that it is 
an ancient story, probably patriarchal. Its 
great problem is that of pain. Its revela- 
tions are those: 


1. Of the relation of man to the spiritual 
world—evil and good. 

2. The inadequacy of human philoso- 
phies to account for human problems. 

3. The purpose of God as gracious. 


The book is generally divided: 


Prologue. History. i., ii. 
Poem. The discussions. iii.-xlii. 6. 
Epilogue. History. xlii. 7-17. 


Because these matters are so closely in- 
terrelated in the spiritual values of the 
book, I prefer the following analysis: 


The man, i. 1-5. 

The controversy, i. 6-xxxvil. 
Jehovah, xxxviii.-xlii. 6. 
The issue, xlii. 7-17. 


—G. Campbell Morgan. 


There is a service of God which is not 
work for reward: it is a heart-loyalty, a 
hunger after God’s presence, which sur- 
vives loss and chastisement; which in spite 
of contradictory seeming cleaves to that 
which is godlike, as the needle seeks the 
pole; and which reaches up out of the 
darkness and hardness of this life to the 
light and love beyond. This, if we must 
chill it down from the glow of its personal 

and poetic utterance to a generalization, 
is what the Book of Job stands for._J/. F. 
Genung. 


Thursday, 7th. Job i. 1-5. 


This is a brief but extremely beautiful 
picture of Job as he was before the occur- 
rences in the midst of which the great prob- 
lems of life are discussed. He is seen in 
three respects: First, as to character. The 
opening verses declare him to be “perfect 
and upright, and one that feared God, and 
eschewed evil.” The language is simple, and 
suggests that high integrity which never 
fails to command respect. In the closing 
verse of the paragraph another side of his 
character is revealed, that, namely, of his 
love and solicitude for his children in all 
highest respects. As the priest of his 
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own family, he carried them upon his heart 
before God, in case, in the midst of their 
festivities, they should commit sin. In 
the second place he is seen in the midst of 
his home life, rejoicing in his children, not 
attempting to stay their festivity, while yet, 
as we have seen, anxious concerning their 
character. Finally, he is revealed to us as 
a man of great wealth. The combination 
is rare and remarkable. The man stands 
before us, a strong and majestic figure, up- 
right and tender, just and gracious; in the 
language of the chronicler, the “greatest of 
all the children of the East.”—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The father of the family was then the 
priest of the household. His sons and 
daughters were social; they grasped one 
another with the hand of love; they ex- 
changed liberally all the courtesies which 
make up much of the happiness of social 
life. The father was not amongst them; 
he was away, but still looking on. He 
said, “It may be that in all this feasting 
and enjoyment my sons have sinned, and 
have misunderstood God in their hearts; 
therefore, I will arise early in the morn- 
ing and offer sacrifices on their account.” 
Although this is now done away with 
ceremonially and literally, yet there abides 
the priestliness of fatherhood and mother- 
hood—that strange, never perfectly de- 
scribed feeling, which says, There is yet 
something to be done about the children: 
they are good children, their fine qualities 
it is impossible to deny, but human nature 
is human nature after all, and another 
prayer for them may do good—Joseph 
Parker. 


Friday, 8th. Job i. 6-12. 


This is a similitude taken from earthly 
courts, where advocates and accusers come 
together; and it intimates unto us that as 
the good angels are ready to go forth at 
God’s command for the good of men, so’ 
is Satan ever ready to further his own 
malicious plots against them. Neither came 
he for good, as the angels did, but presents 
himself to get a commission to hurt Job.— 
Henry Ainsworth. 

There is a profound meaning in Satan’s 
appearing here among the sons of God be- 
fore the Lord. It is designed to express 
his subordination and subjection to Divine 
control. There is a superior restraint to 
which he is obliged to bow, a superior will 
that sets limits to his rage, and allows him 
even within these limits to act out his 
evil nature only for the sake of some Di- 
vine end which he is made to be instru- 
mental in achieving. It is evil in the person 
of its archrepresentative and head, subject 
to good and constrained to be its minister. 
It is Satan actually exhibited in the atti- 
tude of a servant of God, and made sub- 
servient to the discipline and training of 
His people—W. H. Green. 
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“For nought” (ver. 9). The central point 
of the whole narrative is in this word. No 
flaw is discoverable in Job’s outer life; 
Satan, wiser than Job’s friends, sees and 
owns his integrity; the only possible ob- 
jection touches the principle of his acts; 
the question raised is whether his goodness 
was disinterested, springing from pure 
love, or merely prudential, and dependent 
upon the external conditions under which 
it had been developed.—F. C. Cook. 


Saturday 9th. Job i. 13-22. 


“Blessed be the name of the Lorp” (ver. 
21). These words of the patriarch are 
not a mere expression of stoical indiffer- 
ence. They are the unpremeditated inter- 
pretation of what seemed like a terrible 
calamity. Immediately upon receipt of 
staggering news he instantly found a satis- 
fying explanation of the unkindly Provi- 
dence which had wrecked his life. On the 
instant when his hopes were frustrated and 
his whole world tumbled about him, he was 
ready with a sufficient answer to his own 
heart’s queries, and with clear and indubi- 
table witness to those who brought him the 
evil tidings. It is a great thing for a man 
to realize when he seems to be overwhelmed 
that he is really overshadowed. It is a 
great thing to know that the Lord some- 
times for His own purpose takes away His 
own gifts; and to be assured that since 
life is under His guidance, the way of. sor- 
row cannot but be the pathway to highest 
blessedness. 

Although God is the author of our mys- 
tifying losses, we may be sure that He 
never contradicts Himself. There is a 
sanctifying blessing linked up with the tak- 
ing away of our possessions—His gifts to 
us. Job is able to say “Blessed be the 
name of the Lorp,’ because he realized in 
the hour when he most needed Him the 
abundant reinforcements of Divine grace. 
Did we but understand at all times that our 
seeming losses are really gains, since we are 
Christ’s, we should have like irrefutable 
testimony whose influence upon the world 
would be beyond all calculation. But this 
lesson is learned only in the ordinary days 
of life by our careful maintenance of com- 
munion with Him—J. Stuart Holden. 


Sunday, 10th. Job ii. 1-10. 


Again the solemn council met, and again 
Satan was present. The Most High uttered 
the same estimate of His servant as before, 
adding thereto a declaration of Job’s victory 
in the conflict which had taken place. The 
adversary declared that the limits which 
God had set had hindered him in the ac- 
complishment of his purpose. Though Job 
had triumphed over his loss of possessions, 
he was not therefore proven loyal to God. 
The essential greatness of the man was un- 
impaired in that his own life had not been 
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touched by weakness. Let him but feel 
there, and renunciation of God would im- 
mediately ensue. It is the devil’s perpetual 
estimate of humanity that flesh is supreme. 
Here it is argued in the courts of heaven, 
as a slander against a trusting soul. Long 
centuries after, it was suggested in the 
loneliness of the wilderness to another up- 
right Man. Evil at its fountain head holds 
degraded views of man, and _ therefore, 
when man can be persuaded to accept them, 
ensures the degradation which it postulates. 
Once again he was permitted to attempt to 
prove his slander, but again the Divine 
limit was set to the sphere of his opera- 
tion. 

The enemy went forth on his terrible 
work, and immediately we are presented 
with the awful picture of the man of God 
weakened in his personality by the unutter- 
able misery of physical affliction. In rev- 
erently looking at him in the midst of his 
suffering, we must not forget to bear in 
mind the inner sorrows of his heart re- 
sulting from the previous visitation. His 
were sorrows of mind and of body, and 
their combined strength laid hold upon 
him, and beat him as with great wings 
of darkness. To the things -already de- 
scribed there was now added the new and 
subtle attack of the sympathy of his wife. 
We use the word sympathy advisedly. Let 
no one who has never stood and watched 
the supreme object of love stricken, smitten 
and afflicted, cast one stone at Job’s wife. 
Rising superior to all the visitation, her 
love, utterly misguided it is true, yet 
counseled that he die by renouncing God. 
Such a suggestion from a foe would have 
been terrible. Its force was far greater 
when it came from the dearest one in 
life. His answer was characterized by 
tenderness toward her, and yet by unswerv- 
ing loyalty to God. Here the adversary 
passes out of sight. He has done his dire 
and dreadful work. So far his slander is 
manifestly a lie. In these movements the 
veil has been drawn for us so that we 
understand the meaning of his sorrows. 
All the controversy which follows is due to 
the fact that neither Job nor his friends 
were aware of these conflicts in the 
heavenly places concerning him.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 


Monday, 11th. Job ii. 11-13. 


The darkest days of all for Job now be- 
gan. There is a stimulus in the clash of 
catastrophe. The very shock and surprise 
of the strokes as they fall create strength 
in which men triumph. It is in the brood- 
ing silence which enwraps the soul after- 
wards that the fiercest fight is waged. To 
that the patriarch now passed. These 
verses tell the story of the coming of his 
friends. There were only three of them, 
joined_ presently, perchance, by another, 
when Elihu came upon the scene. The ques- 
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tion is forced upon one, as to where all 
the rest of those who had sunned them- 
selves in his prosperity were. It is all very 
human. Acquaintances are ever comrades 
of sunlit hours. It is only friends who 
gather round a sufferer in the days of dark- 
ness. While it is true that Job suffered 
more at the hands of these friends ulti- 
mately than by the attacks of the foe, yet 
some recognition must be made of the good- 
ness cf the men. They were admirable, 
first because they came at all. Even more 
were they to be admired for the fact that 
they sat in silence with him for seven 
days and nights. In overwhelming sorrows, 
true friendship almost invariably demon- 
strates itself more perfectly by silence than 
by speech. And even in spite of the 
fact that they caused him sorrow in their 
speech, they are more to be admired be- 
cause what they thought concerning him 
they dared to say to him, rather than about 
him to others.—G. Campbell Morgan. 
Temptation takes many forms; and so 
skillful is the adversary in disguising him- 
self, that often the every elect are them- 
selves deceived. When the tempter comes 
as he came to Christian in the valley, whis- 
pering blasphemies, he is easily recognized 
and repulsed. When, however, he comes 
as an angel of light, seducing the children 
of God by fair promises, he is not so 
readily discovered. Our surest way of 
avoiding fatal error in this respect is by 
keeping as close to Christ and to His word 
as may be. This is both our responsi- 
bility and our safeguard. For He who is 
our Surety both answers for us, and em- 
powers us to overcome.—J/. Stuart Holden. 


Tuesday, 12th. Job iii. 


The opening of Job’s first speech reveals 
something of the obscure march of his soul 
during those silent days. The first feeling 
of a soul thus plunged into undeserved 
misery we can readily divine—the sense of 
utter bewilderment. This is the feeling 
that finds expression in Job’s first speech, 
wherein he opens his mouth and curses his 
day. Weariness of life, passionate desire 
for death with its rest and its oblivion, 
which are the emotions that shape his utter- 
ance, are after all but the surface waves 
of his agitation; its deep cause lies in his 
feeling that his life has lost its guidance 
and direction. The only outlet for his over- 
burdened heart, in this opening speech, is 
just to sigh over a life that contains no 
reason for living. It is worthy of remark 
that Job’s question is not, why he is pun- 
ished, but why a life so bitter and dark 
should have been given at all. Punishment 
implies desert, or if not desert, then injus- 
tice. To have given his affliction the 
name of punishment would have set him 
at once in the attitude of seeking for 
its cause, either in himself or in God. That 
the cause should be in himself, either as 
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wicked, or even as unconsciously corrupt 
through the innate sinfulness of men, has 
never entered his mind; on the contrary, 
one great element of his bewilderment is his 
consciousness of the watchful solicitude 
with which he has hitherto led a life of 
faithful integrity before God. No more is 
he ready to fasten the cause, even by remote 
implication, upon God.—J. F. Genung. 

This chapter exhausts all expressions of 
agony; there is not a gleam of hope in 
it; the heart is quite crushed; still, so far 
as regards the precise object of the trial, 
there is no giving way. Job neither sur- 
renders his own integrity nor renounces 
his allegiance to God; not that his words 
are blameless, but the wrong in them be- 
longs to the infirmity rather than to the 
corruption of man’s nature. Shadows of 
dark superstition pass over Job’s spirit and 
give a form to his complaints, but they 
are from without, and find no abiding place 
in his heart. It must be observed that 
some of his very strongest expressions have 
been adopted by prophets and great saints, 
and by the King of Saints Himself.—F. C. 
Cook. 


Wednesday, 13th. Job iv. 


The third and last trial of Job is brought 
about by the harsh suspicions, the cruel 
reproaches, and the unjust charges of his 
friends. Their contention was, that under 
the righteous government of God there is 
always in this life an exact agreement be- 
tween sin and punishment, and that the 
calamities of Job could only be accounted 
for on the assumption of great criminality 
on his part. The three friends were right 
in affirming that there is a close connection 
between sin and suffering. Our present life 
is passed under the moral government of 
God, and he must be blind who cannot 
trace in it the judicial dealing of God with 
men. Nay, it is only when we see in the 
course of history a continuous judgment 
of the world that our faith in a final judg- 
ment can be rational and strong. The 
future life is not the beginning, but the 
completion of our existence. There is no 
break in the continuity of our being. If 
sin does not even here work ruin, then 
there exists no hell; if salvation and happi- 
ness do not even here wait upon righteous- 
ness, then there exists no heaven. Scrip- 
ture knows nothing of a God Who only 
rises to power when this life is ended. Its 
God is from beginning to end a living God; 
and both in His retributive judgments and 
in His bestowing of present blessing He 
is ever enforcing His own great principle, 
that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” There was truth, there- 
fore, in the contention of the friends; their 
error consisted in applying this principle, 
without any qualification, to Job. It never 
occurred to them that suffering might be in- 
flicted as a test of virtue, or that it might 
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be sent to lay bare the hidden defects of 
a godly life—E. Bayley. 


Thursday, 14th. Job v. 1-16. 


Eliphaz, who speaks first in each dialogue, 
is evidently the oldest of the three, as 
he is the most dignified, the calmest and 
the most considerate. He is the only one 
whose words (at the outset) convey sym- 
pathy with the pain they inflict. He comes 
‘forward under a sense of duty and with 
an apology.—A. S. Aglen, 

Eliphaz is right in censuring Job’s 
vehement passion. He is right in so grandly 
asserting the sinfulness of the creature in 
the light of the Creator’s holiness. He is 
right in asserting man’s inheritance of 
sorrow through sin, and in insisting that 
his true refuge is in God’s compassion. 
Right, too, in saying that suffering is meant 
to lead him to God. But he does not see 
that suffering, along with its intent to 
awaken to sin, may carry with it the in- 
tent to purify character. He does not see 
that the purpose of suffering may be to 
test fidelity and to show to the sufferer 
himself and to men about him that neither 
life nor death, nor things present nor things 
to come, can separate him from the love 
of God. He did not know that this was 
the great purpose of Job’s affliction. He 
could not know it, for he had not heard 
the discussion in the heavenly conclave on 
the question whether Job served God for 
nought. He did not see that suffering 
may be without any special connection with 
sin—sent for God’s sake rather than for 
man’s—even as the Psalmist says and Paul 
quotes: “For thy sake we are killed all the 
day long.”—M. R. Vincent. 


Friday, 15th. Job v. 17-27. 


The appeal to Job’s piety, as though this 
should quiet his sorrows, and cause him to 
maintain a cheerful confidence in his over- 
whelming distress, shows a lack of due 
consideration for the condition of the 
sufferer. Greater tenderness of manner, and 
a more sympathetic appreciation of Job’s 
sorrows, were especially needed in one who 
should attempt the office of comforter to 
one so afflicted. Eliphaz’s assumption re- 
specting the immediate connection in the 
Divine government of suffering and sin is 
quite too broad and unqualified. On general 
principles, all he assumes is true, but there 
is something fallacious in making the prin- 
ciples universally applicable, and terribly 
cruel in rigidly enforcing them in respect 
to Job’s case. The general sinfulness of 
men may account for human sorrows so 
far as they are uniformly distributed; and 
a like principle may be applied where they 
are plainly graduated in proportion to the 
demerit of the sufferers. But special suffer- 
ing, not involving special guilt, cannot 
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be thus accounted for. A sinfulness com- 
mon to all cannot be the reason why one 
is singled out rather than another, and 
made to endure extraordinary sorrows. 

The special significance of suffering there- 
fore remains unexplained. Its importance 
as a test of character, its value as a means 
of discipline and training, and the far more 
exceeding reward by which it-shali be abun- 
dantly compensated, are not once suspected. 
Eliphaz alleges that man suffers because 
he is a sinner; he knew not that a man 
may likewise suffer because he is a saint; 
that he may thus exhibit more distinctly 
his saintly character; that he may be 
ripened still more in holiness; and that his 
final recompense may be proportionately 
increased. Suffering, to Eliphaz, was ever 
and only a punishment, a judgment for 
sin, an infliction of the Divine displeasure. 
He knew not that it might also be a token. 
of love, a means of grace, a blessing in 
disguise; that “whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth.”—W. H. Green. 

“IT would seek unto God, and unto God 
would I commit my cause.’ In this in- 
stance the pronoun “I” is to be read with 
emphasis. . We are to consider 
Eliphaz, therefore, as laying a great em- 
phasis upon this opening word in the eighth 
verse—“J would seek unto God, and unto 
God would I commit my cause.” Thus we 
are encouraged by another man’s bravery. 
If he would but tell us explicitly what he 
would do, we might be impelled graciously 
to attempt the experiment as he has pro- 
posed it. This is what we want every- 
where—a man who will boldly tell us what 
he would do under the stress and agony 
of life. He must not draw pictures, or 
suggest what other men should do, but 
should himself incarnate the necessity, and 
be what: he would have others be—Joseph 
Parker. 


Saturday, 16th. Job vi. 1-13. 


Job’s answer is a magnificent and terrible 
outcry. First he speaks of his pain as a 
protest against the method of Eliphaz. His 
reply is not to the deduction which 
Eliphaz’s argument suggested, but rather 
to the charge it made, of unreasonableness 
and folly manifested in his lamentation. 
Eliphaz had used terms of strong condem- 
nation. Job declares in effect that he can- 
not understand the cry because he does not 
know the pain. His vexation and calamity 
should be set over. against each other, 
poised in fair balances. If this were done, 
the calamity would be found to be so heavy 
as to excuse even the rashness of speech. 
The wail is always evidence of a want. The 
wild ass does not bray when he has grass, 
nor the ox low over his fodder. Having 


. declared this, his sorrow seemed to surge 


upon his soul anew, and he cried out for 
death because his strength was not equal to 
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the strain thus placed upon him. His 
strength was not “the strength of stones,” 
nor was his “flesh of brass.”—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

We need not fall into the mistake of 
supposing that it is only the pain of his 
disease which makes Job’s misery so heavy. 
Rather is it that his troubles have come 
from God; they are “the arrows of the 
Almighty.” Mere suffering and loss, even 
to the extremity of death, he could have 
borne without a murmur. But he had 
thought God to be his friend. Why on a 
sudden have those darts been launched 


against him by the Hand he trusted? What . 


does the Almighty mean? The evildoer 
who suffers knows why he is afflicted. The 
martyr enduring for conscience’ sake has 
his support in the truth to which he bears 
witness, the holy cause for which he dies. 
Job has no explanation, no support. He 
cannot understand Providence. The God 
with Whom he supposed himself to be at 
peace suddenly becomes an angry, incom- 
prehensible Power, blighting and destroying 
His servant’s life. Existence poisoned, the 
couch of ashes encompassed with terrors, is 
it any wonder that passionate words break 
from his lips? A cry is the last power left 
to him.—Robert A. Watson. 


Sunday, 17th. Job vi. 14-30. 


Job, having briefly disposed of the argu- 
ments urged by Eliphaz, takes up another 
position, and attacks his friends, first for 
their neglect of the first duty of friends, 
compassion for the afflicted (14-21); and 
then for their failure in argument, accom- 
panied by injustice and cruelty, which in- 
volve far deeper guilt than idle and hasty 
words wrung from a sufferer. 

“To him” (ver. 14). This expresses the 
sense of the Hebrew, though not the full 
force of the words or the conciseness of 
the phrase, “To the afflicted, from his 
friend, pity”: the latter clause means either 
“should he forsake the fear of the Al- 
mighty,” or “lest he forsake.” This gives 
a satisfactory sense; friends should above 
all things soothe a man’s feelings lest he 
be driven to desperation. The word. for 
afflicted is very graphic, “melted down,” 
“dissolved,” alluding, it may be, to the 
effect of the poisoned arrows (ver. 4).— 
eG. nCOok. ; 

More sorrowful to Job than any cold, 
critical words which they have uttered is 
the feeling that his friends have taken up 
such a position against him. This was 
what he had not looked for. And his dis- 
appointment is like that of the thirsty car- 
avan that finds the long-looked-for waters 
dried up in the heat. Every emotion seems 
now to find a place in Job’s mind in succes- 
sion. First, his disappointment, expressed 
in this beautiful figure, is mixed with the 
feeling how unworthy his friends’ conduct 
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was. They had not acted to him as men 
do to one who is, as he describes himself, 
“despairing” and “losing hold of the fear 
of the Almighty.” Kindness is due to such 
a one, but they had turned against him 
from sheer feebleness of spirit, because 
they saw that his calamity was from God.— 
A. B. Davidson. 

It is from this view of friendship that 
the way begins to diverge by which Job 
arrives in time to a point wholly opposite to 
theirs, where he is fully fixed by faith on 
God. That God has afflicted him is no 
reason why friendship should be with- 
drawn; rather he needs friends the more 
as he feels himself slipping away from his 
old moorings in God. He desires simply 
that their natural affection remain undis- 
turbed by what they see of his disease, 
and be kept faithful to his essential right- 
eousness.—J. F. Genung. 


Monday, 18th. Job vii. 


“My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle” (ver. 6). Job’s deliverance on 
the character of human life is full of black 
pessimism. The light of his former experi- 
ences of God’s goodness seems to have been 
totally eclipsed by the hardness of his pres- 
ent lot; and as he surveys his own course 
the outstanding quality of life seems to be 
its brevity. It is as swift as the shuttle 
of a weaver or the glance of an eye. All 
of which is true, though not always in the 
sense which Job meant. 

For there is an underlying suggestive- 
ness in this metaphor which surely in- 
cludes the loom of life, the task of every 
individual weaver, the perfection of the 
pattern, and the sure guidance of the God 
Who gives it. For the work of life is the 
weaving of eternal character. Each swiftly 
passing day adds a thread to the carry- 
ing out of the Master’s design. And upon 
every believer rests the responsibility of 
selecting the material used, and of careful 
intensity. For the business of life-weaving 
demands the concentration of our powers. 
Badly woven patches are permanent; for 
they cannot be cut out or rewoven. No 
better use of to-morrow can atone for an 
ill-spent to-day. And behind each weaver 
stands the Great Designer, working out 
His sure pattern with every cooperating 
energy of ours. Sometimes it is scarcely 
possible: to see the worth of any single 
strand; but we may safely trust Him that 
nothing is without meaning, and that noth- 
ing is wasted in the life consecrated. And 
sometimes, too, it is hard to understand why 

_dark threads must be interwoven with 
brighter. But faith is content to know 
that He knows, and to go on weaving with 
the unresting but unhasting energy which 
is controlled by the knowledge that each 
day is a day of the Lord.—J. Stuart Hol- 
den. 
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Tuesday, 19th. Job viii. 


Bildad copied Eliphaz. We find in him 
precisely the same lofty theological tone, the 
same design always to appeal to the justice 
of God—the immeasurable righteousness as 
against the measurable sufferer. The tone of 
the third verse is surely not without noble- 
ness: “Doth God pervert judgment? or 
doth the Almighty pervert justice?” As 
much as to say, If He does so in this 
instance, it is the first time He ever did 
it. A man’s words may be right, and yet 
the tone in which he speaks them may fail to 
carry the words to the mark to which they 
are addressed. We may even so challenge 
the righteousness of God as to make men 
feel its burdensomeness. We cannot hurl 
the whole of the righteousness of God 
against a man in one great thundershock 
without blowing out his feeble prayer and 
discouraging him in his prostrate attitude. 
Even righteousness must be accommodated 
to human weakness when the approach of 
it is intended to be not a threatening but 
a Gospel. Then there are hours in which 
we cannot bear to hear about righteousness, 
law; the words themselves are tyrannous, 
overwhelming: we want to hear about pity, 
tenderness, hope; and, blessed be God, 
pity, tenderness and hope may be so 
preached as still to involve all that is 
grandest and most enduring in the Divine 
righteousness. Weare not preaching 
righteousness when we are exercising se- 
verity. Austerity is but one form of the 
law. When the law comes to be properly 
read by its writer, it will be so read as 
to discover in it mercy, and hope, and pity, 
and love. 

Job’s two comforters—for only two have 
spoken up to this point—find the difficulty 
of applying general principles to particular 
cases. But it is in the application of such 
principles to such cases that true spiritual 
skill is discovered. We should frighten the 
world by preaching righteousness only. 
We should discourage mankind by being 
too grandiloquent upon the unchangeable- 
ness of mere law. Bildad had seized the 
idea that God was righteous, God was just, 
whatever God did was beyond all challenge 
and criticism, and with this weapon he 
smote the prostrate patriarch. His principle 
was right; his application of it was de- 
fective. To tell the world that railway 
accidents are but as one to a million is 
to preach a very comfortable doctrine, but 
it is not at all comfortable to the friends of 
the one man who was killed. We must, 
therefore, be very careful how we apply 
general statistics to individual sufferers — 
Joseph Parker. 


Wednesday, 20th. Job ix. 1-18. 


Job now answers Bildad. 
the truth of the general proposition, “Of a 
truth I know that it is so”; and then pro- 


He first admits ~ 
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pounds the great question, which he sub- 
sequently proceeds to discuss in the light 
of his own suffering, “How can man be 
just with God?” This question is not the 
expression of his sense of guilt. In per- 
fect and splendid honesty he makes no 
pretense to any such conviction. The con- 
ception which overwhelms him is that of 
God, and ere the answer closes it will 
be seen that he cannot understand his 
present suffering in the light of his inno- 
cence. In this connection he first speaks 
of God. It is useless for a man to con- 
tend with Him, because of His wisdom. 
His question, “Who hath hardened himself 
against him, and prospered?” does not 
suggest the impotence of rebellion, but the 
folly of contention. In a great passage 
he then describes the power of God. In 
the bitterness of his soul his consciousness 
of that power is that of a terrific and 
overwhelming force, in the presence of 
which everything has to bend. Some of 
the illustrations which Job uses, God makes 
use of presently in the great appearing. 
It is well to remember this, that we may 
mark the different interpretation of the 
two tones. This God, moreover, is in- 
visible. His presence is a fact, and yet Job 
cannot perceive. Finally, He is invincible. 
Therefore it is useless for a man to at- 
tempt to be just with Him.—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

Job’s fundamental position is thoroughly 
false—that God is merciless, disposing of 
men in sheer arbitrary exercise of power, 
irrespective of all human worthiness or 
unworthiness. Could he have looked into 
that, council chamber of heaven, he would 
have learned how God delights in the 
way of an upright man, and honors all © 
sincere efforts to serve Him. He would 
have seen himself not as a victim of 
righteous retribution, but as a witness for 
God, by whom God would prove that He 
could inspire a character which would serve 
Him for nought—M. R. Vincent. 


Thursday, 21st. Job ix. 19-35. 


“Neither is there any daysman betwixt 
us” (ver. 33). Job’s answer to the con- 
tentions of Bildad is one of despair. A 
man cannot be just with God, he affirms, 
since it is out of the question that any 
should vindicate his frailty before His power. 
Since He is the God of nature, Who can 
remove mountains, shake the earth, darken 
the sun, and tread .the waves of the sea, 
how can it be possible for a mere man to 
maintain his cause before Him? And 
further, since His ways with men do not 
seem to be justified by any moral reasons 
which are accessible to them, Job realizes 
the utter folly of trying to stand in His 
presence. He realizes, too, that there is no 
help for him in mere forgetfulness of his 
complaint, nor in any self-effort to clear 
himself of guilt. Moreover, the utter help- 
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lessness of his position is expressed in the 
fact that there is no arbiter whose author- 
ity would be mutually accepted, to whom 
the case as between him and God could 
be submitted. 

Job’s plaint is the plaint of fallen human- 
ity. In every age men, conscious of in- 
finite distance between themselves and God, 
have cried out for some means of recon- 
ciliation. For all men were made for God, 
and are athirst until they find Him. It is 
just here that the Gospel of Christ meets 
their intuitive longing. For this is just what 
He is—a Daysman Who at once touches 
the Throne of God and reaches down 
to the lowest levels of our sin-created need. 
The deep gulf is bridged by the Cross. 
Once forever God has reconciled the world 
unto Himself in Him—J. Stuart Holden. 


Friday, 22nd. Job x. 1-12. 


First, Job appeals to God not to make 
him guilty by mere arbitrary will, but if 
He have cause against him to reveal it 
(ver. 2). Then with a strong feeling of 
his own innocence he asks if it be a pleasure 
to God to oppress and reject the just and 
smile upon the wicked? Can it be that God 
finds pleasure in this (ver. 3)? Then he 
wonders if God have eyes and flesh, sub- 
ject to illusion and error, so that He mis- 
takes the innocent for the guilty; or if 
He be short-lived, like men, and must grat- 
ify His vengeance on suspicion lest His 
victim should escape Him—though, in truth, 
none of this could be, for He knew Job’s 
innocence, and none could deliver from 
His hand (ver. 4-7). Then the mention of 
His “hands” suggests to Job, and he brings 
it before God, the strange contradiction in 
God’s treatment of him—His hands 
fashioned him once like a precious vessel, 
and now He reduces him to dust again 
(ver. 8)! This contradiction, vividly put 
in ver. 8, is then enlarged upon. Job recalls 
God’s remembrance to past times, how He 
wonderfully began his being in the womb, 
and with a careful and minute tenderness 
fashioned all his parts, forming him with 
a prodigal expenditure of skill; and then 
when a living man hedged him about with 
loving-kindness and guarded his spirit with 
constant oversight (ver. 9-12). The con- 
tradiction between this gracious guidance 
in the past and God’s present treatment of 
him utterly baffles Job, and he leaps to 
the desperate conclusion that all that he 
now suffers had always been designed by 
God, and that even while expending His 
greatest skill upon him He had been cher- 
ishing this deep purpose of plaguing him. 
—A. B. Davidson. 

Do not quarrel with your lot in life. Do 
not complain of its never ceasing cares, its 
petty environment, the vexations you have 
to stand, the small and sordid souls you have 
to live and work with. That is the practice 
which God appoints you; and it is having 


its work in making you patient, and humble, 
and generous, and unselfish, and kind, and 
courteous. Do not grudge the hand that 
is moulding the still too shapeless image 
within you. It is growing more beautiful, 
though you see it not, and every touch 
of temptation may add to its perfection. 
Therefore, keep in the midst of life. Do 
not isolate yourself. Be among men, and 
among things, and among troubles, and 
difficulties, and obstacles. Character grows 
in the stream of the world’s life. That 
chiefly is where men are to learn love— 
Henry Drummond. 


Saturday, 23rd. Job x. 13-22. 


That which made Job’s afflictions most 
grievous was that he felt God’s indignation 
in them; that it was that made them taste 
so bitter and lie so heavy. They were 
God’s witnesses against him, tokens of His 
displeasure; this made the sores of his 
body wounds in his spirit. His affliction 
increased, and God’s indignation in the 
affliction; he found himself no way better; 
these witnesses were renewed against him, 
that if one did not reach to convict him 
another might. Changes and war were 
against him.—Matthew Henry. 

Ver. 20-22. The frenzy spends itself 
here, and dies away into a plaintive wail 
of remonstrance, like that of an exhausted 
child. Once more he takes up the theme 
of chapter i1i., lamenting that he ever saw 
the light, and praying for a little respite 
and rest ere he goes hence to be no more.— 
M. R. Vincent. 

It might seem that Job is now on the 
highroad to renounce God, as Satan had 
predicted he would do. But Job does not 
find renouncing God quite so easy a thing. 
And he enters upon a course in chapter x. 
which, though at first it appears to take him 
a step farther in this direction, is really 
the beginning of a retreat. He endeavors 
to set before his mind as broad a view of 
God as he is able, in order that by think- 
ing of all that he knows of God he may 
catch the end of some clue to his calamities. 
This makes him realize how much he is 
still sure of in regard to God. And first, 
he cannot doubt that He is all-knowing 
and omnipotent. But he goes farther. He 
cannot help seeing in the carefulness and 
lavish skill with which he was fashioned 
round about in all his being by the hands 
of God, not only wisdom, but a gracious 
benevolence, and in the preservation of 
his spirit a providence which was good. 
And he dwells on these things, not in the 
cold manner of a philosopher making an 
induction, but with all the fervor of a 
religious mind, which felt that it had fellow- 
ship with the Being Whose goodness it 
experienced, and still longed for this fel- 
lowship. . Yet God’s present treatment of 
him seemed in contradiction to all this. 
Thus Job balances God against Himself 
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Yet there is no other method by which he 
can reach the light; and though the balance 
inclines in one direction meantime, by and 
by it will incline in another—AA. B. David- 
SON. 


Sunday, 24th. Job xi. 


When Job had ceased, Zophar, the last of 
' the three friends, answers him. His method 
is characterized by even greater plainness 
than that of Bildad. Indeed, there is a 
roughness and a directness about him ab- 
sent from his friends. This may either 
reveal a man of different temperament, 
or the fact that Job has now, with greater 
definiteness and daring, denied their phi- 
losophy by affirming his innocence. He first 
affirms the necessity for answering, describ- 
ing Job as “a man full of talk,” and de- 
claring that his boastings cannot silence 
his friends. Zophar’s complaint against 
him is expressed in the words, “Thou say- 
est, My doctrine is pure, and I am clean in 
thine eyes.” He wishes that God would 
speak. If He would, then Job would know 
that all his suffering was less than his in- 
iquity. Job had affirmed the wisdom of 
God, and yet, to the thinking of Zophar, 
had questioned it. He, therefore, in’ a 
passage full of beauty, reaffirms it, and 
insists upon it, that this God of wisdom 
knows men. He intends to declare to 
Job that even though he may not be con- 
scious of his own sin, yet sin is there, and 
God sees it. This is again a _ restate- 
ment of the same philosophy as that of 
his friends. He is arguing from the 
suffering of Job to his sin. Even though 
Job is not conscious of it, it must be there, 
and he should trust God’s wisdom. If 
Zophar be rough of manner, his desire and 
hope for Job are manifest; for his descrip- 
tion of the prosperity which shall come 
if he will set his heart right, is longer 
and more beautiful than that of either 
Eliphaz or Bildad—G. Campbell Morgan. 
“He would shew thee the secrets of wis- 
dom, that they are double to that which is!” 
Things are more than they seem. They 
are not only more in themselves than we 
can know or understand, but they are 
related to other and hidden spheres beyond 
the reach of our natural reason. “They 
‘are double” in their expression, so that 
which is external and natural at the same 
time includes something recondite and spir- 
itual. The Scriptures everywhere recognize 
this, and constantly proceed upon it in what 
we call symbols, types, parables, allegories 
and tropes. And the true “secrets of 
wisdom,” as well as the characteristics of 
Divine teaching, according to Zophar, lie 
in this “double” of what we naturally ob- 
serve and experience—Joseph A. Seiss. 


Monday, 25th. Job xii. 1-11. 


Hitherto Job’s attitude toward his friends 
has been that of unquestioning assent. 


“it. Can this be said of man? 
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Agreeing with all their assertions, he has 
endeavored, but wholly without result, to 
make their philosophy explain these per- 
plexing facts. Now that all three have 
spoken, however, and revealed their uni- 
form drift, the barrenness of their generali- 
zations flashes upon him, and he sees that 
they have not touched the difficulties of. 
the case at all. They have urged no more 
than he has always known. From this 
point his attitude toward them changes. 
They no longer stand to him as represen- 
tatives of wisdom; and ceasing to arraign 
God, he arraigns the friends instead.— 
J. F. Genung. 

He begins with a sarcastic remark upon 
his friends’ intense appreciation of their 
own wisdom, and ventures to distrust its 
quality, seeing that it had not led them to 
show manly pity and compassion for a 
friend in severe distress. Deriding their 
pretensions, he declares that he had no 
need to come to them for instruction, but 
had at least as much knowledge of the 
matters in debate as they had. He declares 
that all they had said upon the wisdom and 
power of God was merely trite and ob- 
vious; and then, as if to prove that they 
could boast no superiority of view in this 
respect, he breaks out into a most eloquent 
discourse on the same subject—the power 
and providence of God—which is certainly 
not inferior to theirs in matter, while it 
exceeds them in freshness of sentiment and 
illustration—John Kitto. 

The great lesson which the animal crea- 
tion, regarded simply as the creature and 
subject of God, is fitted to teach us is a 
lesson of the wisdom, and power, and 
constant beneficence of God. Job sends us 
to the animal creation that we may gather 
from it instances of the greatness of the 
Creator’s hand and the constancy of the 
Creator’s providence. For every creature 
there is a place, and to this each is adapted 
with transcendent skill and beneficence. No- 
where do we detect a fault or a flaw amid 
all these teeming myriads. All are per- 
fectly complete, and attest the majesty of 
Him by Whose hand they have been. formed. 
Consider the lessons which the lower an- 
imals are fitted to teach us by the way in 
which they spend their life and use the 
powers which God has given them. They 
constantly and unceasingly fulfill the end of 
their being. Be their sphere large or 
small, they always occupy it to the full. 
What a lesson is here addressed to man, 
and what a rebuke to him for the studied 
and persevering neglect he manifests of 
the purpose for which God has made him 
and sent him into the world! The lower 
animals are seen always to live accord- 
ing to their nature. They neither trans- 
gress that nature, nor do they fall short of 
How far 
is the best from yielding his entire nature 
in its symmetry and its fullness to what 
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truth and righteousness demand of him! 
The lower animals teach us to seek happi- 


ness according to our nature and capacity.— 
W. L. Alexander. 


Tuesday, 26th. Job xii. 12-25. 


_A very eloquent description of the Di- 
vine power and wisdom begins to flow from 
the lips of the afflicted man. He makes 
this description not in mere rivalry with 
the friends, but with far superior power 
and wealth of ideas, this far surpass- 
ing in point of wealth and copiousness his 
earlier description (ix. 4-10). Nor does he 
here repeat the fine illustrations which he 
had used in his previous speech, but 'ap- 
plies with extreme skill the details of his 
description precisely to the present case, 
doing this without any express indication 
of it, but yet quite perceptibly. For, while 
he could have described the power of God 
and His wisdom, which, according to the 
feelings of the ancients, displayed itself 
more particularly in enigmas and marvels, 
in various ways dwelling very much upon 
most various things, in which the ancient 
world felt the mysterious, hidden wisdom 
and power of God, he takes another course, 
and designedly brings forward partly the 
great vicissitudes in human affairs, accord- 
ing to which God sends both weal and woe, 
prosperity and disaster, and partly the ex- 
perience that even the wisest of the earth 
may easily become fools before God and get 
into helpless perplexity. The first phenome- 
non the opponents will do well to give heed 
to, since the cause of Job’s misfortune may, 
after all, be another one hidden from men; 
the latter let them apply to themselves, and 
at the same time remember that at last God 
can bring all hidden things into the’ light.— 
G. H. A. Ewald. 

The design of this grand discourse on 
the ways of God to men is, I apprehend, 
to establish his position (ix. 22). “He 
destroyeth the perfect and the wicked.” He 
alleges those great and general calamities, 
drought, inundation and the overthrow of 
kingdoms; which make no distinction be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty, but in- 
volve the most virtuous characters, and the 
noblest and most important talents, in dis- 
tress, disgrace and ruin —Scoit. 


Wednesday, 27th. Job xiii. 1-22. 


What the friends have said, true though 
it is, is only the half-truth, which in their 
application of it has all the effect of a lie. 
Two essential elements they have ignored— 
the fact, illustrated by Job’s affliction, that 
man may be punished though righteous; 
and the converse, taught by obvious facts, 
that man may be wicked and prosper. 
Hence their philosophizings are of no worth 
at all—J. F. Genung. ; ; 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him” (ver. 15). From his friends Job turns 
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to God, strong in confidence that His jus- 
tice will appraise his righteousness at its 
true value. Still upheld by his sense of 
personal uprightness, he does not fear to 
bring his case directly to God for judg- 
ment. Hitherto his heart has not con- 
demned him in regard to his ways; and 
though he is perplexed beyond measure at 
the things which have come upon him, he 
has never lost his firm trust in the ultimate 
justice of God. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that faith has seldom reached a higher 
level than in this declaration. Even if God 
should slay him he will not cease to trust 
in Him. For indeed faith is a deathless 
thing. It will not only survive even such 
a test, but will actually gather strength 
from it. And he will still maintain his 
ways before Him, since his faith is allied 
to a good conscience. 

This is the secret of heart-ease in days 
when no satisfactory solution to the mysti- 
fying providences which .darken life can 
be found otherwhere than in the Sanctuary. 
The simple faith which, while it cannot 
understand God’s ways, yet clings to His 
nature as revealed in Christ, makes panic 
impossible. We may not know what He 
is doing with us, but we do know Him! 
However perverse our circumstances may 
be, they cannot contradict everlasting love. 
Nor can He rescind the promise of His 
Gospel to lead us right Home. Hence 
what matter though the pathway is steep 
and rugged beyond all our expectation ?— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 28th. Job xiii. 23-xiv. 


After these preliminary matters Job’s 
speech becomes a direct appeal to God. 
There are five distinct movements in it. 


- He first demands to know his sins, and 


why God deals with him as a leaf, as a 
garment moth-eaten (ver. 23-28). Taking 
a more general outlook, he declares that 
man’s life is ever transitory, and full of 
trouble. This should be a reason why God - 
should pity him, and let him work out the 
brief period of its duration in quietness 
(xiv. 1-6). Naturally following this, he 
speaks of what the end of a man’s doing 
is, showing the endlessness thereof. There 
is hope for a tree that it will bud again, 
but there is none for a man (ver. 7-12). 
This dark assertion seems to create in the 
mind of Job a question of wondering hope. 
“Tf a man die, shall he live?” and he 
declares that if this were so, then he could 
endure through all the days of warfare 
(ver. 13-15). The whole answer ends in a 
sad lamentation over his present condition 
which is so strangely in contrast to the 
hope suggested. Thus ends the first cycle. 
In it his friends have with differing em- 
phasis propounded the one general phi- 
losophy that God is righteous, and pun- 
ishes the wicked, while He blesses the good. 
They have left Job to make the personal 
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application. He has denied their philosophy 
by opposing facts to their arguments. He 
is not wicked but just, and yet he is 
afflicted. He cannot understand it himself, 
and, while refusing to accept their view, 
is crying out to God for some explanation. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 

“Man dieth.” That is a sentence which 
no human being doubts. He sees it brought 
into constant action; he knows that all 
the myriads who have ever lived upon 
earth have been subjected to this rule. Like 
waifs and strays upon the great sea, men 
have made their passage; sometimes heav- 
ing up and down in a gentle calm, some- 
times tossed upon crested waves, whose 
surges beat furiously over them; unable 
to say why some of the sailors should 
have milder and others more boisterous 
weather; hardly able even to tell for what 
they are sent upon the deep waters. But 
one thing they do know, and that is that 
there looms before them a dark mist, nearer 
towards which they are driven and drift- 
ing with every rise and fall of their throb- 
bing hearts. They know, too, that of all the 
people with whom they were acquainted, 
and who have passed behind the veil, not 
one has come back.—D. G. Watt. 


Friday, 29th. Job xv. 


The three friends have now spoken, and 
Job has replied to them all in turn. The 
first series of the discussion closed with 
the last chapter, and the second commences 
with the one before us. In this the friends 
add scarcely anything to what they had 
already urged, betraying manifest signs of 
exhaustion. The speeches are of equal 
number as before, but so much shorter 
that this section of the debate occupies only 
seven chapters, as against eleven in the 
first debate—John Kitto. 

The arguments employed by the three 
friends remain throughout in substance the 
same. But up to this time the three 
have been content with general statements, 
which were, of course, partially true; now 
they step forward to a direct and personal 
attack. Job’s speeches appear to them 
to be a damning proof of his impiety, 
and they do not hesitate to denounce him 
as a rebel against God. In attempting to 
maintain their new position, the three 
friends stray further and further from the 
truth, and, as is natural, grow visibly 
angry. Wounded self-love shows behind 
their zeal for God, and, as always happens, 
their bigotry grows more intense with the 
rise of personal feeling. Job, on the other 
hand, becomes every moment calmer and 
more collected as the accusations assume a 
more direct form. Before, he had been 
confused and divided, as one who fights in 
the dark where friend and foe are indis- 
tinguishable. But as the charges are 
brought personally home to him he feels 
more and more the falsehood implied in 
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them, and is more and more confirmed in ~ 
his innocence.—A. S. Aglen. : 

Neglect of reading the Bible is a power- 
ful hindrance to our prayers. In these 
pages we commune with God. In these 
chapters we find the promises. Here stand 
the invitations to God’s presence. Reading 
here we are better prepared to pray. Read- 
ing here makes us feel like praying. Here 
is revealed God’s will, according to which 
our requests are to be shaped. Here are 
the Saviour’s directions for the duty. And 
if we shut up all this from eye and thought, 
we cut off the living springs that give life 
and elasticity to prayer. The man can- 
not be found who rejects his Bible and is 
faithful in his closet. If he thinks he 
can pray as well without the inconvenient 
delay of first bringing into contact with 
his mind the thoughts of God as recorded 
here, he is preparing to stifle and restrain 
prayer. And this is the way in which 
prayer often declines with individuals and 
with a whole church.—k. S. Storrs. 


Saturday, 30th. Job xvi. 


“T was at ease, but he hath broken me 
asunder” (ver. 12). Although not yet 
wholly interpreted to him, Job is beginning 
to realize that the permissive will of God 
has been behind all his material losses and 
mental anguish. With the dawning of 
this truth comes the comfort of its in- 
evitable corollary that these things are parts 
of God’s ways for his perfecting. He 
realizes that the ease of his former life 
must needs be disturbed that he may ac- 
quire moral qualities which do not flourish 
under summer suns. And it’is this con- 
sciousness which takes the bitter sting out 
of events which have proved too much for 
him. For how can he resent the doings 
of Eternal Love? That love must some- 
times express itself in harsh ways for 
his good, is the simple fact which his own 
experience of fatherhood has taught him. 
He is now learning the wholesome lesson 
that the Lord “scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth.” 

If we in our turn directed the energy 
we are wont to expend on resentment at 
second causes toward the understanding 
of God’s ways, how rich in its experience 
of Him would life become! We chafe 
under the very thing which is designed to 
forward our progress Heavenward. We 
are angry at the gale which seems to 
threaten our destruction; whereas if we set 
our sails aright it would but blow us toward 
Home. We are so wise in our own con- 
ceits that we misread the promises which 
come to us written in an unfamiliar hand, 
and mistake them for a menace. We look 
upon what is really God’s care as a cruel 
calamity, and so lose both faith and peace. 
One of our greatest needs is to know that 


‘nothing reaches us of which He is not the 


Author.—J: Stuart Holden. 
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There are but sixty days before the close 
of our fiscal year. During this time a very 
earnest effort must be made to secure the nec- 
essary funds to enable us to close our books 
without a deficit. We are again appealing to 
the readers of the RecorpD or CHRISTIAN 
Work, who have so generously and frequently 
helped us in the years that are past. The 
heavy burden which the increased cost of liv- 
ing has imposed upon such a work as North- 
field will be obvious to everyone. 

The school or college is unlike an industrial 
corporation, in that it cannot immediately re- 
trench and observe those economies which are 
possible in manufacturing by curtailment of 
output. And in an institution like Northfield, 
originally designed for poor boys and girls, 
and maintained in their behalf in the past, it 
is impossible to raise the tuition without jeop- 
ardizing the very purpose for which the school 
was started. To raise the student charges to 
a point beyond the wage-earning capacity of a 
student is to thwart the object of the work. 


With the increased cost, therefore, and no 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


means of increasing revenue, we are compelled 
to seek a larger degree of help from the Chris- 
tian public. 


This object we seek to achieve, not through 


any large individual gifts, but by a large in- 
crease in the number of small givers. We 
believe that Northfield appeals to many friends 


who, if they realized that small contributions 


would be acceptable, would be ready and will- 
ing to share in the maintenance of this work, 
which already enlists their sympathy. Con- 
tributions may be sent directly to the Treas- 
urer, Edwin M. Bulkley, Esq., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, or to 


East Northfield, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to The Northfield 
Schools the sum of... Dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the Trustees thereof in such 
manner as they deem most useful for the pur- 
poses of (Mount Hermon School or Northfield 


Seminary). 
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Dear Reader: 

In common with every other enterprise, the 
magazine is feeling the increased cost of every- 
thing. The paper upon which it is printed 
alone has doubled in price, while in other direc- 
tions prices have increased from ten to fifteen, 
or twenty percent. All. thissimposes san ro 
creased burden upon us. | 

Of course, we could follow the example of 
many other periodicals, and increase our sub- 


scription price. This we are reluctant..to do. 


We believe these difficulties may be overcome by | 


your co-operation in increasing the circulatioug. 
A word from you to your friend wit venor 

inestimable value to us. Possibly you may wish 
to subscribe for your pastor, wr make oe biruaoaws 
gift of the magazine to some friend. There are 
hundreds of our readers, we believe, whoswourd 
gladly do this. if the matter was simply called 
to their attention, and they realized foweten. 
friends would.be helped by this thoughtful kindg= 
ness on their part.- At the same time = sucwecc. 
operation will obviate the necessity of increas- 


ing the subscription price. Let us work to- 


gether to keep down the price of the magazine by 


a&@ co-operative campaign for vite eloagiyaris 
creased circulation. 


Yours, sincerery. 


Hod Tore. 
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